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— a dious fianification on * 
2 MN that do not deſerve it, and 
ci | which in juſtice of Seu, 


| * fo er, and the 
enemies of truth, would inſinuate that Free 


Thoughts muſt be impious and atbeiſtical, in 


the ſame manner as lewd debauchees by the 


words good-natur'd lady would bave you » 


dating a whore, That this bugbear bas 
not frighten'd me, Reader, you ſee z, but that 
it likewiſe may not deter you from peruſi ng 
the n ſheets, 1 ſhall keep you in no 
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iv The PREFACE. 
ſufpence, but in as fem worde, and as faſt 


as can, acquaint you with the deſign and 
argument of them. Tbe whole you will find 
aivided into twelve chapters. 


TN the firſt, I treat of religion in gene- 
ral, of deiſm and atheiſm, both ſpeculative 
and practical; of chriſtians, and to whom we 
ought not to deny that name. I demonſtrate, 
that what is commonly underſtood by faith and 
believing, is the eaſieſt part of chriſtianity, 


in which very few are defective; but that 


the moſt difficult part of our religion con- 
fits in ſubduing our paſſions to the love of 
Gop, and in obedience to his commands. I 
touch upon the wrong notions the vulgar have 
concerning theſe matters, as well as the de- 
grees of offences committed to GOD. I ſpeak 
of fin, and what makes an action ſuch. Laſt- 
ly, 1 prove from the main doctrine of the goſ- 
pel, that chriſtians, who are obſerving of their 
duty, cannot hate others upon any religious 
account whatever, and from thence draw a 
concluſion conducing to peace and mutual con- 
cord. 


* 
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TN the ſecond, I urge flill further, that 
the worſt of ſinners ſeldom offend for want 
of faith, and endeavour to prove, that moſt 
chriſtians are convinced of their treſpaſſes, 
and a future ſtate; and that the wiſhes even 
of very wicked men are generally virtuous ; 
but that the difficulty they meet with in the 
real amendment of the heart, being almoſt 
unſurmountable, they ſeek out for an equi- 


valent to rid them of their fears; that this 
they find in the obſervance of ſome of the 


branches of outward piety and devotion in 
appearance, altogether foreign to real virtue z 


that men have all along been encouraged in 


this deluſion by. prieficraft ;. and laſtly, that 
by relying too much on the efficacy of ſuch 
outward forms, they learn to remove thoſe 
terrible apprebenſions, which wickedneſs is 


ever accompany d with, till they have deceived 
| their conſciences into a perfect ignorance of. 
themſelves. To render this important truth 


the more uſeful and conſpicuous to every rea-, ' 


der, I have illuſtrated what I have ſaid in 
three very different characters, with which- 
4 conclude that. chapter. 
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vi The PREFACE. 


IN the third, rites and geremonies are 
treated of, relating to publick worſbip, and 
Some differences touch'd upon between our na- 
tional church, and thoſe bo diſſent from it. 
Throughout the whole, my aim is peace and 


union, and my only vue, F not to re- 


concile them, at leaſt to remove the ill opi- 
nion which the clergy on both fides bave 
taught them to entertain of one another, and 
which I demonſtrate to them, is much <vorſe 
than either of them deſerve. The reader will 


obſerve, that in my addreſſes to both parties, 


as I ſpeak to either, I am rather leaning on 
the fide of their adverſaries, wwbich I have 
done for no other reaſon, but that I thought 
it the duty of a man, who hopes for ſucceſs 
in a mediation between two enemies. I end 
with ſeiting forth the benefit that will accrue 
ro both parties from making yo of the beak. 


ing maxims I propoſe. 


TN the fourth, I ſpeak of „algen 1. 
Peries in general, and more particularly of the 
Trinity, ſpew the difference between knowledg? 


' and belief, and touch on the divinity of 
Jesus CarIsST, and the HOLY GHOST. 


I deny © 
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1 deny nothing of what our church afferts 
concerning this myſtery, nor yet judge uncha-- 
ritably of others for refuſing to comply with 
every ſyllable of the Athanaſian creed. I 
_ on the credulity of the ignorant, I diſ- 
ſwade from dogmatiſing in matters of faith, 
and the inbhumanity of impoſing upon one anv- 
tber creeds of human invention : Since the 
boly ſcripture muſt be the ſole rule of faith, 
Y and every ove at laſt muſt judge for himſelf 
= Theſe ſentiments I confirm with quotations. 
from two eminent prelates of our church. I 
wind up all with a plain diſtinction beten 
what is above reaſon, and what is againſt is; 
to convince of their errors, firſt, the vain and 
arrogant philoſopher, who, puff d up with bis 
own ſufficienty, has too narrow @ thought of 
GoD's omnipotence, and rejetts myſteries for 
uo other reaſon, than that they ſurpaſs bis 
underſtanding ; ſecondly,, the priefi-ridden fu- 
perſtitious bigot, who ſhuts his eyes to com- 
mon ſenſe, and flupidly imagines, that he can 
believe plain contradiftions.. _ l 


* 


TE fifth, I open with a diſcourſe on the 
will, and examine into the freedom of it I 
touch. upon predeſtination, and the grand Sg 

A4  weltion: 
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vii The PREFACE. 
eftion that lies againſt it : I ſet down th 
' ſyſtem of the two principles, dip into th 
controver fies concerning the origin of evil, 
and make remarks on ſeveral anſwers of the 
| fathers to the Manichees, and the argument 
. of Epicurus againſt Providence. I ſhew on 
|| * the one hand, that a ſuppoſition of the moſt 
\ abſolute free-will, ſuch as the Socinians hold, 
4 cannot ſolve the difficulty it ſhould remove 3 
| and on the other, how hard it is for a pre- 
' _ deftinarian, who bas only natural reaſon to 
s him, to avoid making GOD the author 
| of fin : from thence I conclude, that in the 
air of free-will and predeſtination, one of 
the greateſs myſteries of the chriſtian religi- 
on is invelop'd, and therefore is a fitter ſub- 
jett for the exerciſe of humility and tolera. 
tron, than it is for diſputes and animoſities. 
To corroborate this opinion 1 refer to St. Paul, 
|| _ . who ſeems to aſſert yredeſtination in the 
Wl plaineſt, and flates the objeftion againſt it 
11 in the harſbeſt, manner, without ſo much as 
| | endeavouring to anſwer it, or ſolving the 
it] © Qifficulty any other way than by his humble 
I . - reſignation to the unſearchable depth of the 
I divine wiſdom. I exhort men to follow the 
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for what neither party can demonſtrate, and 


leave off with a bright example of modera- 
tion, which I recommend to all clergymen. 


ö 

0 

1, 

he | | 47 
# i TIN tbe fexth, I enquire into the cauſe of 
„the affection and eſteem the vulgar bave for 
M Wl temples abſtract from religion. I prove, that 
d, i 65 their incapacity hinders them from being 
? 3 
e- 
10 
or 
be 
of 


affected with true holineſs and ſpirituality, 
they are forc'd to transfer the reſpectful awe 
which their ſuper ftition fills them with, on 
things wifible, and fuch as fall under ibe 
ſenſes, and that conſequently churches muſs 
he the chief object of their adoration. I ſpeak 
of the uſe that has been made of this frailty 
of the vulgar in all religions: I take no- 
tice of the various fignifications of the word 
Church, and the benefit of knowing them. 1 
touch on the miraculous manner after which 
the goſpel was propagated in the time of the 
apoſtles, and the different methods their ſus- 
ceſſors have made uſe of fince. 1 illuſtrate 
the heroiſm of the clergy with ſeveral exam-- 
ples from hiſtory, that evidence the vaſt 
proweſi that has been expreſs d, and the great 
bazards that have been run for. the ad- 
vancement of the temporal grandeur and au- 
therity 
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wealth, and raiſe the worldly greatneſs of 


 #he wrong and impious uſe to which they 
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thority of the church z and lafty, I demon. 
ſtrate that the proteſtant clergy have not diſ- 
cover d leſs fondneſs for power and dominion, 
fince the reformation, than the Roman prieſt, 
whom they ſeparated from chiefly upon, that 
account. | Lt Sub d | 


TN the ſeventh, I obſerve, that to get 


the church, the policy of rhe clergy has not 
been inferiour to their cuurage. I ſpeak of 


perverted, for their own'gain, what the goſ- 
pel teaches concerning the ſouls immortality, 
their zeal andinveteracy againſt human learn- 
ing, in order to breed ignorance and ſuper- 
their anger and indignation again 
thoſe of their own profeſſion, who at any 
time attempted to undecerve the people. 1 
give examples of the church's firift adhe- 
rence to ber friends, and ber inviolable eſ- 
teem to thoſe who promote ber temporal in- 
tereſt; and ber reſentment, and the violence 
of her hatred agaigſ all, even the beft of 
men, who queſtion her authority, or touch 
upon the failings of the tlergy. I relate 
what Popes are requird to be, and give 


ſome 
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0% % inflances to prove, that the cauſe of re- 
55 gion at Rome #s poſt pon d to the temporal 
"0h; Inrereſt of the church; 1 mention other bran- 
e bes of prieftcraft, pen frauds, calumnies and 
Fat lrwnright falſities, which the fathers, b 

 Wromote the worldly grandeur of the church, 
have made uſe of in refuting the beat bens, 
ind conclude with a remarkable inflance of 
nfincerity, which proteſtants have been guil- 
ty of in their e n 
|; ins. 


IN the eighth, Fame of - a and 
he cauſe of it, and relate ſeveral exfrava-. 
gancies of ancient hereticks, and others, fince - 
the reformation': I bim at the nuiſances 
that were removed from the church by the 
reformation, and particularly the celibacy of 
the clergy, and I ſpeak of the ridiculous 
fretenfions to chaſtity that have been made 
by the church of Rome. I affert, that theſs 
very nuiſances were the tbols, 'by the help of 
which the church of Rome had triumph 


over all the ſabiſms and herefies till the e- 
formation, and that the proteſtant clergy, as 
= as ſechiſms aroſe among themſeives, per- 
'd what they bad parted with, were for- 

df ry 


5 eur'd but by death, baniſhment, ond an utter 
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ry for it, and have been labour ing ever 
to find out equivalents for what they bf, 
ſpeak of the awry,” and the quarrels of 
the proteſtant clergy with one another, 4 
their averſion to a re- union, and thoſe why 
have endeavour d to. procure it; and I prong 
from their own teſtimonies, how unfairly the 
have dealt with one another I point at | 
eaſy remedy to prevent ſchiſms, or at 10 JI 
#bt miſchiefs that are occaſioned by them, aui 
end with the imputatiqns and ſlander, whid | 
#he orthodox and diſenters in England fin 
at each other. | 


IN the ninth, I prove from the temp 
of the clergy, Gen in the *foregoing cha- 
ter, that a ſchiſm once broach'd, is not to bt 


extirpation of the ſthiſmaticks, and therefor, 
plead for toleration, but aſſert, that the na. 
tional church in every. country is. for perſeci· 
tion. This I prove: to be true by. example: 
and quotations not only of the great fticklers 
to the papal authority, and other Roman 
catholicks, but likewiſe of the Lutherans an 
Calviniſts, and. all clergymen, when oppof A 

* 1 prove, that national ey 
| al 
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no ſchiſmaticks to be fincere in their 
vinions, whatever they ſuffer for it : That 
% who have been perſecuted, as ſoon as 
ir ſet is uppermoſt, and they are able, 
i others who differ from them, juſt as 
hey had been treated before themſelves 1 
bat the reaſons and arguments for perſecu- 
„, alledg'd by the proteſtants againſt the 
enters, are not only the ſame as papiſts | 
node uſe of againſt the reformers, and the 
rthodox above-a thouſand years ago againſt 
be hereticks, but likewiſe the ſame which 
be pagans uſed againſt the primitive church; 
nd I give an inflance, where a defender of 
lle heathen faith, after a cruel perſecution, 
rated the chriftians, and their religion, with 
much pity and contempt, as the moſt haugh- 
y rigoriſs of the orthodox could the fillieft 
mbuſiaft. I ſbew the inſignificancy of per- 
wuting by halves I hint at the barbarty © 

with which the goſpel bas been propagated 
America, and the Eaſt-Indies, and or- 
todo vy maintain'd in other places. All theſe 
I offer as arguments againſt perſecution, and 
unt at a remedy to prevent the evils ap- 
rebended from an exceſſive toleration, 17 
feak of civil wars from religious quarrels, 
; - draw 


5 from the examples of calamities which os her 


Ane 


draw à veil over our own misfortunes ; an 


have ſuffer d, I endeavour to deter the res. 
der from-the firſt approaches of what might 
lead to /ugh fatal times. 


IN the tenth, 2 afert, that Pre-emis 
nence is due 10 the miniſtry of the goſpel a. 
zove all other callings : that in the foregoing 
chapters I have ſaid nothing againſt the cler. 
gy to render them odious to the laity, ant 
that the moſt eminent in other profeſſions 
are guilty of groſs failings, as deſtructiue 10 
their functious as thoſe I have. charged the 
clergy with; that all things have. à wrong 
fide, and that we ought to diſtinguiſh between 
the intent of a calling, and what it may bei 
perverted to. I prove, that in all profeſſions e- 
men make the moſt of their buſineſs for their 
own ends; that from our infancy we are 
_ Faught to mind and take care of ourſelves; 
| that if mew are more encroaching in one 
profeſſion, than they are in another, it pro- 
ceeds from nothing but their having a greater 
opportunity; and that men of all profeſſions 
would lord it over others if they could. I 
prove, that men in all employments boaſt of 

their 
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original, if it be to their 


wm quite contrary principles. I prove. at 
„ that after the time of the apoſtles, as 


rfeſion that men were brought up to for a 
elibood, the clergy have not beew leſs: gui 


of frailties and vices, or Ned with 


ghr not to be more independent on the go- 
ment than the laity, ur enjoy any privi. 


ity, more than is allow'd to men of other 
ofeſſions 3 
generally alledg'd againſt this aſſertion. 
| inf} upon it, that this maxim of keeping 


res not with the veneration due to their 
der, or their enjoyment of worldly" com- 


ebaviour between the glergy and the taity. 


it is made deſtructive to the peace of the 
Wiety, I give cautions to prevent the miſ- 
viefs that may be occaſioned by it. I de- 

| tect 


r real worth or real goodneſs than tb 
ity. From thence I infer, that the clergy 


ge * power to; injure others with impi- 


and I endeavour to refute bart 


lereymen in due bounds f obedience, inter- 


ſpeak of preaching, and the ſeveral ways 


th they -are. vaſtly degenerated, and 265 5 


4M the miniſtry of the goſpel became 8 


4 


ts equally with the laity, and. give an 
Mance of good harmony and commendable 
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Telit the infincerity of ſeveral pretences ant 

. evaſions often made uſe of by ſeditious preach. 
| ers. I give an inſtance of a - pious may, 


ing our behaviour to the clergy, in a con- 


* 


and one of the grrateſt reformers, who, lid 
away by zeal or paſſion, preach'd a ſermm 
that tended to ſedition. I demonſtrate, thu 
to ſow diſcord is. a more beinous crime in off ;, 


clergyman, than it is in any other, and n. ; 


move the ſcruples. that are made again 
puniſhing them. 1 conclude, with inſiſig 
upon it, that the two points I have chiehy 
urg d in this chapter, are not inconſiſtent 14- 
gether, and illuſtrate my ſentiments concern 


pariſon which no reaſonable man will be aſ. 
00 


IN the eleventh, I ſpeak of government 5. 


in general, and our conſtitution in particular. fl 1; 


J aſſert, that no government can ſubſiſt, u (; 
which a paſſive obedience is not paid, an 
examine into the cauſe of our quarrels con- ;; 
cerning that doftrine, I enquire into tht 
ſupreme power, and whole ſoveraignty of iſl 
the nation, and prove that our unlimited , 
obedience is only due to commands given ) , 


the three eſtates jointly. I demonſirate, . 1 10 


r . ] > .,., ꝗ¶ Q . —˙‚Ü wn A. 
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the power to make laws muſt. include a p-. 
tr of preſerving them from being violated _ 
with impunity ;- that a great ſhare of tbe 
4 bveraiguty remains virtually in the people, 
"ll 3nd that the bigh prerogatives of the king 
all interfere not with their liberties. I prove, 
oi that it is eaſy to know when the king breaks - 
. bis contract with bis people, and give rea- 
, why à contratt ratify'd between them 
ought to be no leſs binding to the one than it 
ir to the-other.. I touch upon the ſucceſſion, 


" 6. .o# 4 


and | the divine right of kings, and ſbem the ' 2 
abſurdity of maintaining, that G O D en- 4 
joyns us obedience to monarchy only with ex- 4 
dufion of all other forms of government. 1 11 
fate two objeftions, the one againſt that ' © it 
ſhare of © ſoveraignty which - belongs to the' * | 
V  prople, the other againſt the validity of thoſe © 'Y 
„Jus that have made an alteration.. in the 43 
0 ſucce fron. To ſolve theſe; I tate notice / i 
12 difference between later and former 4 
"I ines, as 70 the ſituation of power among 1 
10 three eftates, which furniſhes me with " , i 
FW arguments to anſwer the objettions: . I. prove © 4 
lar the enemies 10 the preſem eſtabliſhment, f 


1 inconſiſtent in their complaints, . and 
„at of oaths, and ſwearing. with menta! 
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Teſervation. I enquire into the legitimaq 


of the Pretender, and prove it to be doubt. 
ful at laſt: 1 fot forth the conjuncture of 


Time be was born in, and end with a cha. 


rafter of king William the third, to whin 
we owe the ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious bouſe 
F Hanover. 


EN the laſt chapter, I enumerate the 
wative bleſſings of Great Britain, eſpecially 
the ſoutbern part of it, and reckon our laws 
and liberties to be the preateſi, I enquire 
into the reaſon of our diſcontents, and con- 
pare our murmurs and uneaſineſs to the 
complaints of thoſe who. are affiifted with 
the ſpleen. I exhort to wiſdom, and define 
it. 1 ſpeak of courts, and the perſons they 
are generally compos'd f. I explode our 
partiality concerning miniſtries and ſflateſ: 
men. 1 diſſuade men from relying too much 
an their honeſiy an the oue hand, and from 
mi ſconſtruing their actions on the other. 1 
demouſtrate, that many of our complaints 
are unreaſonable, and that in ſome real grie- 
vances the evil is much inferior to our ap- 
Frehenfions of it; that the expedient our 
malecontents wiſh for to redreſs them, is in- 

F. 8 pratiicable, 
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watlcable, without the ruin of half the: 
uation, and that the very attempt to compaſs. 

it muſt be attended with greater calamiltes,, 
than can befall - us. under the preſent eſta- 
bſbment. I touch on the Peerage-bill, be 
war with Spain, and the keeping of Gi-- 
braltar.. 7 ſet forth, what is required, as. 

to religious matters, to procure peace and fe- 
licity to @ nation. 1 hint at ſeveral ſets of 
eople, whoſe murmurings are not to be re- 
garded, and conclude, that it is our um 
faults if we are not bappy. 


THOSE who are -ver#d in books wills _ 
ſoen diſcover, that I have made great uſe 
of Monſieur Baile, without mentioning him. 
I confeſs he is the learned man I ſpeak of © 
in Page 102. The citations likewiſe whithy 
I bave borrow'd from that author, without- 
namiug bim, are many. Particularly in tbe- 
fifth chapter many arguments are in a man-- 
ner tranſcribed from him. As he has taten 
more pains, and uſed more arts, than any - 
ther in theſe latter age in ſhewing what: 
gt be plauſibly. ſaid for many beterodox : 
opinions, 1 bave in repreſenting the. diffi cus - 
ties which. lie on both fides of the controver-- 


2 2 | | lies,, 
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fees, conſulted my own eaſe ſo much, as 1 
take many of the reaſonings as I find then 
in bim, without giving myſelf the trouble 1 
Examine the ſolidity of ibem; and therefore, 
as 1 claim no credit from ſuch of them us 
are good, I deſire the reader not to look up- 
on the other as mine, or that I adopt them 
or make myſelf reſponſible for them; thi 
they are ſet down in the ſame manner as if 
they had been my own, many of them I think 
Wrong; but it is enough to my purpoſe that 
fo great a man thought them at leaft plauj. 
ble; and I thought they would read better 
in the manner they now fland, than if | 
had ſlated them only as his opinions, which 
would have occaſioned many breaks in the diſ- 
courſe. Had this been done out of vanity 
zo compliment myſelf, or diſregard to the bv 
nour of that great man, I would have been 
wiſe enough not to have ſpoke of it now, 
The reaſons I had for doing as I have dont, 
are more than one : In the firſt place, Mon- 
fieur Baile's dictionary is not common, but 
among men who have great libraries, and 
quoting it would have fignify'd little 10 tht 
greateſt part of my readers. As to the truth 
of facts, which is the moſt material, the 
| | : au 
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4 authors and evidences I quote, are the ſame 
nl are in the dictionary, which, if I bad 
0 referr'd to, the reader could have learn d no 
„Lore by ſearching after the authors there 
o quoted, than what now he may do by looking 
ere bim, without any further trouble. Be- 
nl fdes, I imagin d, that it would he unplea- 
„an, if not 22 to ſee the ſame name ſg 
if Wl often repeated in the notes, eſpecially to thoſe 
kW who are unacquainted with the vaſtneſs of 
that work. 


all make no further apology for any 
part of the performance. I can ſee a great 
many faults in it, more than I know how to 
nend. Was it equal with the deſign, there' 
would be but few better books in the world : 
as it is impoſſible I could have had any other 
aim hut the common good, and the publick 
tranquillity, methinks I hear the candid rea- 
der ſay; What pity it is, a man with ſo 
n- good a devgn, ſhould not be better quali- 
f/! This will never diſpleaſe me, and I 
nd iy ery not the men of brighter parts, and great- 
be &r genius, their ancommon capacities, whilſt 
th they are labouring to faſten calumnies on 
be their n conceal the evil actions and 
1. worſt 
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#ween tuo enemies that hate every body whi 


Hill worſe to fear, confidering the bold truths 


zemerity, and ast, Who is it? Has hea 
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5s worſe deſigns of their own party, and 224 
Ms kt no artifice to be graces lly difingenuous, ) 


. HA 7 T would vindicate, is not the 
Prength of my under landing, but the rech- 
Tide of my will. Had intereſt or vain gb. 
ry influencd my labours, my pains might 
bave been better beſtow'd than to ruſh be. 


ftrives to part them. 


J well know the common fate of made. 
ration; it neither procures you friends, ni 
appeaſes your enemies, and fixes @ man as 4 
mark to the two factions, that place them- 
ſelves in the oppoſite extream : but 1 baut 


1 have ſpoke 5 and many will onder at 1 


great eſtate ?. What calling, or employ- 
ment does he follow? Does he ever in. 
tend to thrive, or indeed to live? Is he 
piſtol- proof, and does be 3 imagine, there 
are no daggers, nor, no poiſon in the 
world ? 7 am not ignorant of the hazards e 
run; but what leſſens my appreben/ions is, WW": 
bat Te never laler but from the unjuſt W* 


reſents 
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F whoſe Au- 
fr ia teaching others to have wane, : 


AT all tomnits'T have performed a god * 
Fonz for duben 4 man endeavours to pro- 
ute the intereſt and temporal felicity of the 
ion be lives in, without detriment to any 
ther, or deviating from the path of virtue, 
find out ways fo heal our divifions, and 
Wh unhappy breaches of parties, without 
mjuring am, by Remedies both eaſy and 
leaſant,. that ſhall not only cof# nothing, but 
oreover be @ viſible ſecurity to every man's 
wſeſion, and heighten all manner of ſatis- 
ation 4 good man can wiſh for in the enjoy 
of them. 


1 HEN a man writes in defence of 
and liberty, without offending G OD. 
! | haf imjury to the civil power, or ill 


8 
„. Nunners to ſuperiours : when he ſpeaks up 
e N, and exborts to true piety, with plain- 


ſs and fincetity, without fiction or ent hu- 
1c n, without andering, or miſrepreſenting. 
Nen the worſt or the leaſt ſhadow of flat- 
„Y any mortal: when by. ſtrengthening: 
} anbei of ſovereigns, he firives to ha- 


14% 


S 


nit diſcord and animoſities from the ſociey, 
and recommend. peace and union 10 all com. 


ben @ man is conſcious of all this, he may, 
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munions, as well. as charity to all mankind: 


without any | prejudice to bis modeſty, pr 
nounce his work a good action, though it hal 

no other good quality beſides. This i;: 4 
thought be may refleft upon; be may pauſs 
he may ruminate, and, after all, have the 
ſolid ſatisfaction, without flattering bis per 
formance, or entertaining romantick notion, 
to imagine and aſſure himſelf, that whilſt be 
is employ'd in the purſuit of ſuch ends, and 
dies in. ſuch a cauſe, time cannot be. beiin 
ſpent, nor life better loſt... | 


NV. B. Tho' the additions and alteration 


of this ſecond edition are many and con- 
fiderable, yet what is ſaid of Gibraltar, ( 
agrees exactly with the. firſt that wa 
printed in 1720. 
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LIGION in general con- 

51 fiſts i in an acknowiedgment of 

an immortal power, thar, 

ſuperior to all earthly Lois; 

= nion, inviſibly governs the 

world, and a reſpeUtul endeavour to diſ- 
harge ſuch duties, as every, one ſhall ap- 
prehend to be Tequir'd of him by that im- 
mortal power. This definition comprehends 
whatever Jdabometans or Pagans, as well 
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2 Of Religion. 
as Jews or Chriſtians, underſtand by the 
word Religion. - I ſhall only 'addreſs my Mat 
ſelf to the laſt of theſe, and fay nothing, Mar 
at leaſt in this chapter, than what ſhall be Mar 
mort and plain, not leſs adapted to one re 
part of the univerſal church than to any 
other, and no more than what the meaneſt Ma 
chriſtian ought to be acquainted with. In N 
the whole, I ſhall ſtady to promote, whit f 
we ſtand moſt in need of, peace and charity; War 
and by the way take notice of ſome truths, Mot 
which, tho' unconteſted, yet few divines, lie 
of any ſect or perſuaſion, on fond of in- Mn 
forming us of. 8 
Our religion requires of us faich and Me 
good works: that is, the duties of a chri-Wlii 
{tian are to believe the myſterious as well Wk 
the hiſtorical truths of the goſpel, and, byMin 
the aſſiſtance of Gop's ſpirit, to.Bive up oi 
the rules of it. I know very well, ther 
that ſtrong confidence, entire truſt, mud re. 
liance, which a chriſtian ought to repoſe in 
the certainty of the ſacred oracles, are nd 
comprehended in the idea, which the yul- 
gar have, when they make uſe of the word 
faith or belief: it is by many lo6k'd updt 


as a thing of choice, as if men could _ 
W 
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Of Religion. 3 
what they pleas'd, and ſeveral are perſua- 
led, that they believe what, on better ex- 
amination will be found, they believe not, 
and this only for want of knowing what it 
really is #0 believe. 

HRE who believes, in the common accep- 
ation, that there is a God, and that the 
world is rul'd by providence, but has no 
faith in any thing reveaPd to us, is a deiſt; 
and he, who believes neither the one nor the 
other, is an atheiſt. Of theſe'I don't be- 
lere there are many, and I would have no 
man ſo uncharitable as to think any man 
guilty of atheiſnr, who does not openly pro- 
eſs it. Were we to judge of a man's be> 
lief, by ſtrictly examining into his actions, 
faith would be ſcarcer than can be eaſily 
inagin'd. ' 

WHOEVER allows of the Old and New 
hall Teſtament, how differently ſoeyer from 
re-Wothers he may conſtrue ſome paſſages of ei- 
iu cher, ſo he but believes the whole to be the 
not word of God, ought to be call'd a chriſti- 
u, even before he is baptized. We have 
oel many people in a year executed for enor. 
pon wous crimes, yet they are all deem'd chri- 
* ſans, tho but bad ones, who by their e- 
B 2 
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ducation were once look d upon as ſuch 


 mention'd; and therefore none ſhould be 9 


and we ſhall find, that very few act from 


tions; and there ore it ought not to 4 
pear more ſtrange to us, that an atheif 


and profeſs not to disbelieve the things | 


call'd atheiſts, unleſs by ſpeaking or writing 
they contradict or deny _ Atheiſts are 
either ſpeculative or practical; ſpeculative 
atheiſts are thoſe unhappy people, who, be- 
ing too fond of knowledge or reaſoning, ate 
firſt deluded into ſcepticiſm, till, unable tif 
extricate themſelves from the mazes off 
philoſophy, they are at laſt betray'd i- 
to a disbelief of every thing they cannot. 
comprehend, and become the moſt comin-· 
cing evidences of the ſhallowneſs of human 
underſtanding. The number of theſe has 
always been very ſmall; and, as they an 

commonly ſtudious, peaceable men, the 
hurt they do to the publick is incon{idera 
ble. To make this not appear a paradowl” 
we are but to reflect on what it is men are 
govern'd by in the conduct of their lives, 


the principles they profeſs, whilſt all th 
reſt are ſway'd by their Paſſions and incling 
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hould be a quiet moral man, than that a 
hriſtian ſhonld lead a very wicked. life. 

PRACTICAL atheiſts are generally liber- 
nes, who firſt have been guilty of all man- , 
jer of vice and profaneneſs, and afterwards, 
wt daring to refleck on the enormity of 
heir fins, or the puniſhment they deſerve 
from the vengeance of heaven, lay hold on 
atheiſtical arguments, to skreen themſelves 
from their own fears, and only deny a Gop, 
becauſe they wiſh there was none. PraQti- 

1 atheiſts, as they commonly ſpend their 


„ies in riot, and ridiculing every thing 


it is holy, generally dye (unleſs they 
happen to repent) in uncommon agenies 
znd deſpair. - Theſe deteſtable creatures, 
chich no opulent nation ever was free 
Jom, will ſtop at no miſchief, and are ge- 
nerally produced from ſprightly youth, too 
5 releſly look'd after in a liberal education, 
and it ſeldom happens.” that any of the 


meaner ignorant people are tainted, with 
this impietr. 


THe chriſtian world abounds with per- 
ns wicked and prophane; but of real athe- 
its there are fewer by much than is come 
Wmonly imagin'd. The 1 in ay 
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6 Of Religion. 
countries of the world, let their religion he 
what it will, are ſo generally and fo pow. 
erfully influenced by feat and ſoperitition, 
that atheiſm can never aſſect the bulk 0 
the people. The belief of ſpirits, a devil 
witchcraft, fortune, or any power above ug, 
muſt always, if men will reaſon at all, inWn 
clude the belief of a firſt cauſe and ſuprene 
being. g . 
To thoſe who were brought up Jeu 
Mahometans or Pagans, it may not be uc 
eaſy matter to lay down their prejudice, andW oi 
come over to our religion; and it is poſſible in 
that they may make a thouſand ſcrupley p 
before they can heartily embrace it, while 
a 
k 


they are unaſſiſted with the divine grace; 
but a. chriſtian by education finds no hard 
task in believing every thing contain'd in 
the goſpel, and what more has been taught 7 
him by tradition from his infancy. Is 
would have it obſerv'd, that here the word 
believing is to be underſtood in the lar! 
ſenſe it is commonly receiv'd in; and then 
we ſhall find, that throughout the nation i 
the chriſtian faith, according to the com: 
mon acceptation, is that part of our rel: 
gion, in which the generality of the people 

are 
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bell ue the leaſt defeftive: if we enquire of 
doe, who attend the greateſt profligates 
in the laſt moments of life, even the Ordi- 


aries of priſons, we ſhall hear but en | 


plaints as to this point. | 

No THING is eaſier than 7 belloves 5 
men may be ſincere in their faith, and even 
xalous for the religion they profeſs, and 
at the ſame time lead wicked lives, and act 
quite contrary to their belief. Thoſe who 
chearfully ſuffer perſecution for theis faith, 
ought not to be ſuſpetted of inſincerity; yet 
in all ages there have been many inſtances of 
people, who, for their religion, left their 
country, their eſtates, employments, friends, 
and relations, but could never bring them- 
elves to renounce their ſenſual pleaſures. 


Jovian the emperor, who ſucceeded 


Julian, was a chriſtian: the _ proofs he 
gave of his zeal to the goſpel, before he 
akended the thronc, are indiſputable. 
In the firſt place, “ he ſhewed himſelf 
very ready to renounce his poſt rather than 
his religion, when Julian commanded the 
officers of his troops to embrace paganiſm, 


* Sccrats lit, 3. C. 22. 
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or reſi gn their employment. In the fe. 
cond place, he would not accept of the em. 
pire, tilt having declared, that he was a 
chriſtian, and chat He would not command 
heathens, the ſoldiers had likewiſe de. 
clared, that they were chriſtians ; I yet Jo 
van was a glutton, and ſhamefully addicted 
to wine and women. Behold a ſtanch 
chriftian; who on the one hand was capa- 

dle of preferring his religion to the Roman 
empire, and on the other INES in ſin 
and voluptuouſheſs + 

IRE greateſt difficulty of our n 
is to live up to the rules of chriſtianity, 
To conquer our paſſions, and mortify our 
darling luſts, is, what few of us ſet about 
in earneſt ; and as to higher and heroick 
virtues, chey are very ſcarce to be met 
with. Who loves his enemies, or does good 


to them that hate him? how miſerable are 


the common notions of religious duties a. 
mong us! The vulgar hardly know any 
kejnous ſins, (beſides murder, theft and 
. and either ve gaming, or 


+ Socrat. lib. 3. c. 22. 
Ammian. Marcellin. lib. 25. 
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8 working on a ſurday; and he, who is not 
. goilty of any of them, and moreover ab- 
a ſtans from ſwearing, drunkenneſs,” and 
4 Fornication, is counted virtuous 5 and, if 
he frequents any publick worſhip, ſhall be 
» © call'd a very ſober man and a good chriſtian 
dier him envy and back-bite his neighbours, 
de proud, uncharitable, covetous, and re- 
„ Wl vengeful, as much as he pleaſes, and not 
„de poſſeſs'd of one grain of real religion; 
whereas every body, that can but read and 
will examine the ſcriptures, may, without 
any other learning, or ſpiritual guide, be 
fully convinc 'd, not from one or ten places 
in the goſpel, but the whole aim, drift and 
meaning of it, that all the rules of morali- 
ty, and other duties incumbent on a chri- 
ſtian, are not to be perform'd for any world- 
ly confideration, or other reaſon, but the 
love of Gop and holineſs; and conſequent- 
ly, chat to judge from our actions, we 
ought to enquire into che motives that * 
us to work. 
A young lady ſhall jullly be calld vi- 
tuous, whilſt ſhe expreſſes no immodeſtx 
in her diſcourſe or behaviour, and with- 
N e of man, and the 
5 a moſt 
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1 Of Religion. | 
moſt powerful inclinations from within 
keeps her honour and reputation unſpotted, 
But the ſame may be done by a heathen; 
and, unleſs, we disbelieve all hiſtory, old 
Pagan Rome has had more women of try'd 
honour, and exalted virtue to boaſt of, 
than any country, ſince the coming of 
CHRIST. The fear of children, and the 
ſcandal - of being counted a whore, often 
prove ſufficient guards to the moſt wicked 
and laſcivious women, and even ſuch, as 
without thoſe dangers would have hardly 
Ray'd till the queſtion was ask d them. 
. FT maoss likewiſe of more refin'd notions, 
the women of education, rank and good ſenſe, 
een when by marriage they are ſhelter'd 
from-ſame of the fears I mention'd, may oſ- 


den obſtinately defend their honour with: 


out being religions; when they conſider, 
that it is the richeſt Jewel they are poſſeſs d 
of, a treaſure, with which, in the opinion 
af all men whoſe eſteem is valuable, no 
beauty, wit or fortune can come in com- 
petition; and that thoſe who are known 
to have loſt it, are deſpis'd by all the 


world, and ſeldom regarded, even by thole 
who have robb'd them of it. | 
3 | Bu r 
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Bur there is a vaſt difference between 
not committing an immorality from a prin- 
ciple of pride and prudence, and the avoid- 
eee eos. 
HEN a woman poyſons her Waben f 
and at the ſame time refuſes to proſtitute 
her (ſelf, it will be difficult perhaps to dive 
into the principle ſhe is guided by; but it 
is very certain, that the love of GOD is 
not the motive of her continence; for had 
that any power over her, the could not be 
guilty of ſo execrable a fact. | 
To detect the frailties and evil diſpoſi- 
tion of man's heart in general, never was 
counted to be cenſorious; and to give the 
leiſt handle to perſons to judge uncharita - 
bly of one another, is what I deteſt the 
moſt. My aim is to make men penetrate 
into their own conſciences, and by ſearch» 
ing without flattery into the true motives 
of their actions, learn to know themſelves. 
A ſingle man, we'll ſay, in the prime of 
his you d ſtrength, when luſt is moſt 
raging, wholly abſtains from fornication, . 
Would he know the motive of his forbear- 
ance, let him examine himſelf; and, if he 


ls chat he-curbs his inclinations, and 
mor- 


/ 


* mortifies his fleſh to avoid fin, and be- 
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cauſe he is afraid of offending Gop, he 
may be fatisfed that he acts from a good 
principle: but if he avoids lewd wo 
becauſe they are expenſive; and himſelf is 
covetous, or if he is with-held by the dread 
he has for ſome diſeaſes, or the loſs of his 
reputation, he has no reaſon to flatter. him- 
ſelf, that his continence proceeds from any 
religious concern. This is not conquering 
the paſſions,” but bartering one for another, 
and perhaps for two or three; for what he 
loſes in the pleaſures he might receive 
from luſt, is repaid to him in pride, world- 
ly intereſt, and the inſurance of ug health 
from that quarter: . 


A covetons man, who is made a ſheriff, 


i obliged to be at greater expences, at 
leaft that year, than he has been uſed to, 
or elſe be langh'd at or deſpis'd by every 
body; but this way of living proves him 
not more generous, or a better man. He 
only facrifices a little of his to a 

great deal of pride. * 
THe worldly intereſt of the whole ſocie- 
ty often interferes with. the eternal wel- 
wy of every particular Member of - 
3 C 
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We daily ſee men rous d from ſloth and 
dleneſs, and ſpurr d on to emulation and 
uſeful labour, by no better principle than 
envy; and it is generally taken for granted, 


promoters of trade and induſtry : but can 
it on the other hand be denied, that theſe 
vices, | againſt Which the goſpel ſo juſtly 
autions us, contain the ſeeds of almoſt all 
the iniquities and en chat are com- 
micted? tk 
LyMe, lander, nnd revenge;: AS long as 
they produce no viſible miſchief to others, 
are generally look d upon as peocaitillos, 
and treſpaſſes of little moment; and yet it 
is certain, that there is no Rvelation) nor 
ſolid reaſon, that can aſſure us, that they 
are always leſs heinous m the e of GoD 


H o often do eee 
us, in relating ſome of the paſſages of life, 
that they, were forc'd to tell a lye; yet 


than that) lying is a mortal ſin Ho 
whimſical are our notions! it is hardly 
denied, but that every body is guilty of 
lying at one time or Se and yet to be 


* 


that covetouſneſs and pride are the chief 


than murder or adultery. yx 


nothing is more evident from ſcripture, 


nee 
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11 Of Religion. 
upbraided with it, is counted 10 ſcanda. 
lous, that whoever bears it with patience, 
is immediately by all the world con 
demned for a coward, without any fur» 
ther proceſs. 
"SLANDER and back-biting are made 
a jeſt of: among the faſhionable part 
of mankind this vice is treated as a piece Man 
of gallantry to ſhe w one's wit, daily pra. Why 
Kd for the entertainment of both ſexes, Wie 
The generality of the world looks upon it Mot 
as an amuſement for idle people, ſo in- Wh 
.offenfive, that ſcandal and tea with equal I 
indiflerence are ſpoke of as inſeparable com- Mb 
panions. | 
* WHEN a man threatens revenge on Wt 
thoſe who. have offended him, he is hard- Ne 
ly blamed, if we are perſuaded that he M* 
has been highly injured. But how ſhock- M) 
| 
{ 


ing would it be to hear him ſay, that he 
would venture eternal damnation for the 
pleaſure of his reſentment? and where's 
the difference? the meaning of the laſt ex- 
preſſion is -included in the firſt. 

THE great view of all governments in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, is to ſecure 
every one's property and the publick peace, 

| and 


1 to prevent any thing being tranſacted 
ginſt the intereſt of the nation or coun- 


la 

ce, 
2 
u- 


lt on different crimes, are in moſt caſes 
toportioned to the prejudice they are of 
the civil ſociety, or the viſible damage 
my of its members did or might ſuſtain 
by them. It is not the ſame with of- 
fences done to Almighty Go p; the leaſt 
of them, if we believe the goſpel, wil 
fully committed, makes us liable to eter- 


before we dye. 

Ho w trifling, or at leaſt how, veil 
to human capacities would ſeem the ſin 
of Adam, ſhould we only conſider the 
at it ſelf, by which it was committed? 
yet how great has been the puniſhment, 
and how terrible the conſequences to him- 
If and all his pofterity! nothing could be 
more innocent than the eating of an apple: 


ciety, or any of the creation; and "the 
n whole enormity of Adums time was de- 
end from the bare prolibition. 


WHAT 
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under their care. For this reaſon, the 
atious puniſhments which human laws in- 


mal damnation, if we do not Hg 


there was no prejudice ' in it to human ſo- 
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64 Dd chriſtians, conſiſts-.in the ſacrifice ( 


_ "ence, 3 peace and charity to 4 


can never hate others. upon any . reh:giow 


5 
Wr is a fn therefore is ſuch, x 
as à miſchief upon n but an afl 
to heaven. 
The chief duty than of real religion 


the heart, and is a task of ſelſ- den 
to be perform d with che utmoſt ſeveriniiþ 
againſt nature 

+ THE uſe I would * of what at 
been ſaid, is to put my reader in min 
.that without this inward ſenſe of re 1 7100 
no -outward worſhip, nor any act of ſeen 
ing devotion or charity, can be of the lei 
ſervice to us, as to eternal ſalvatio 
That, as the doctrine of CHRIST plainly 
forbids malice, hatred and revenge, ail 
every where exhorts..us to. meeknels, pi 


men, ſo a chriſtian, who. as really ſuch 


account, tho cher were  Mahometans at 
Pagans. 


THAT, if we examine our ' ſelves, we 
hall find, that the generality of us are nc 
poſſeſs d with any great ſhare of this in 
ward religion, and . if we had wy 
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fit, ,we Jhould love one. another op 
un we do. 

FROM all which we may, eaſily con- 
lude, that religion is not the cauſe of the 
happy breaches, that divide Great Bri- 
; and that therefore all divines of what 
xrſuafion ſoever, who would inſinuate the 
mtrary to us, and perverting the word of 
ob, make a handle of it to breed quar- 
ls and animoſities, or any way diſturb the 
ublick peace, are evil teachers "oP ſedans, 
rs of the . 
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are better, than A theic 


Kees \ all, we would judge them to be; for, 
tho che neglect of thoſe duties, which in- 
terfere with their paſſions, be almoſt gene 
ral, yet it proceeds not, as ſome imagine, 
from want of faith, an averſion to religion, 
or an unwillingneis to be good; but the u- 
ſurmountable difficulty they meet with, in 
ſtriving againſt nature, and conquering their 
inclinations, of which T-have ſpoke in the 
aforegoing chapter. There are not many 
among us, who are not convinc'd that they 


daily do amiſs, and offend Gop, and who, 
when they have time to think and be ſett 


ous, are not ſorry for it. 
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- THERE is no chriſtian, ſome few pro- 
| fligate wretches excepted, but what will 
Joan to you, and really believes, that he is 

indebted to GoD, not only for his Being, 

but likewiſe for every good thing that hap- 
pens to him, and all the benefits he enjoys 
in this liſe. Many, tho' otherwiſe wicked 
people, are really thankful for them in their 
bearts, whenever they have leiſure to reflect 
' Wupon them; and moreover, are often looking 
out for commodious ways of ſhewing their 
| WM gratitude z but as they can ſeldom find any 
„dat ſuit their conveniency, they content 
. Wthemſelves with hoping that they ſhall meet 
» With them at one tune or other. 
Most people believe ſincerely, that 
,Withcy ought to obey God's commands, 
ad have often an apprehenſion, that they 
1 WW ſhall be puniſhed for the neglect of it. But 
chen, if they are in health, a future ſtate 
s counted a great way off, and every body 
opes to repent before he dies: beſides the | 
/ Wilurance men have from the goſpel, that il 
„ob is as merciful as he is juſt, is not al- 
„guys made uſe of the right way. Another 
proof, that men generally are perſuaded of 
the truth of the goſpel, is, that the duties 
Cz and 


ration for; but would likewiſe be deſirous 
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and ſeverities of the chriſtian religion ſeem 
fo reaſonable to them, that they would 
abominate any one who ſhould preach up 
looſe morals ; and there is hardly a . 
ard, a whore-maſter, or any looſe jilt in 
town, if ever they go to any publick wor- 
ſhip, but what would be ready to throw 
ſtones at a miniſter, who ſhould tell them, 
that their actions were commendable, and 
Gop approv'd of. the life they led. The 
worlt of ſinners have their fits of devotion, 
and many of them will not only be very 
angry at a prophane jeſt, or hearing any 
thing ridicul'd they have a religious vene- 


= 
—— 


to make an atonement to Gop for their 
crimes at any rate, except parting with their 
darling luſt: 
CHRISTIANS then are not bad for want 
of faith, or of wiſhing to be good; but 
becauſe they are not able to overcome their 
appetites, and curb their paſſions, of 
rather have not reſolution enough to ſet 
about and perſevere in the attempt of it 
whilſt they are unaſſiſted. with the divine 
grace. 
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Writs Tt” this incapacity // on the one 
nd makes them look-on their real duty 
5 an impoffibility, and their -faith- on the 
other repreſents: to them the risk they run 
of eternal damnation, they endeavour to 
find out ſome equivalent, which may rid 
them of their fears: like lazy ſchool-boys 
they'll do any. thing to avoid: the rod, but 
their task. This has been the ſource of all 
the bigotry and ſuperſtition of Rome: 
hence have been derived all ridiculous pe- 
nances, prayers for the dead, indulgences 
for the living; powers to releaſe ſouls from 
purgatory, and whatever could be impos d 
on ignorance and credulity, by the craſt 
and avarice of a deſigning clergy, who, 
in removing the terrors of deluded con- 
ſciences for money, have atted the part 
of knaviſh uſhers, when they take bribes 
ſor conniving at the negletts of the 
ſcholars. | 

THosSE of them who have been the 
moſt artful, and dived the furtheſt into 
our nature, have been always moſt remiſs - 
in promoting an inward ſenſe of religion, 
and ſhewing us our real duty, but leſt no 
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ſtone unturned to encreaſe our faith, and 


en- 
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encourage - ſhews of outward dee 
Firſt, they made people believe, that al 
their neglects, all their ſins and offences 
proceeded only from want of faith; where. 
as believing too much was one of their 
greateſt failings. After that, all the demon- 
ration they required of their faith conſiſt 
ed in acts of outward devotion, and they 
always proportioned the ſeverity of diſci 
pline to the capacity and humour of their 
devotees. A preciſe bigot ſhall be forced 
with fifty laſhes to expiate a fin, which 4 
wild debauchee ſhall atone for with three 
Pater-noſters, or half a dozen Ave-maries, 
The jeſuits are, of all prieſts, the eaſieſt c- 
ſuiſts; for which reaſon the confeſſors of 
princes, and people of the higheſt quali- 
ty, who refuſe to be teazed with trouble. 
ſome penances, are all fathers of that 

order. 
Bux what has bon fad, I have endes 
voured to lay open the rt cauſe of the 
diſregard, the generality of chriſtians have 
always had for tlie amendment of the 
heart, and of the mighty ſtreſs they have 
laid at the ſame time on acts of outward 
* devotion, beyond what they deſerved. My 
5 55 
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t buſinels ſhall be to demonſtrate, that 
. of judgment ſtill contimmes 
us, even thoſe who pretend to 
Cie greateſt. enemies to ſuperſtition; 
hich to perform, I ſhall find ſufficient” 
oof from one act of ourrard devotion 1 
all inflance in. 

CHRISTIANS are commanded to meet 
d join together in divine worſhip: there- 
vre going to church is a neceflary duty 
bt it can make no atonement for the ne. 
left of other duties equally neceflary, even 
jhen performed from a principle of piety 
nd .devorion, much tefs when comply'd 
ith out of cuſtom, or when made ſer- 
iceable to à worſe intention. There are 
bmdance of idle people of both ſexes, 
ho are daily puzzled in contriving how 
) ſpend their time: of theſe ſome go con- 
antly to Prayers both forenoon and af- 
ternoon. They do very well, no body 
blames them for-it, but why ſhould they 
make a merit of it, when they are con. 
cious, that were they not to go, it would 
be more troubleſome, and they would not 
non what to do with that Hour? f 
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TRHOSs RE Who go to church as they 
ſhould do, go with an intent to amend 
their lives, and become more perfect in 
all chriſtian virtues, otherwiſe the action 
it ſelf is indifferent, and all the good to be 
done at church depends on the motive of 
coming thither, and the uſe that is made 
of it: He who goes to church every day 
for twenty years together, and perſiſts in 
a wicked courſe of lite, or any one hahi- 
tual fin he is hardened in, is not a better 
chriſtian than the man whe never goes 
there at all. 

GREAT numbers ol young people, of 
both ſexes, are conſtantly to be ſeen at 
church, whoſe chief end in going thither 
is to diſplay their finery, and indulge their 
pride, and perhaps. the hopes of raiſing a 
more ſhameful paſſion in others. To the 
vaineſt and moſt laſcivious of theſe the 
church is often the place they take the 
greateſt delight in, becauſe they can 10 
where have a. better opportunity of ſetting 
themſelves off, to each other, to the belt 
advantage, and thouſands of them go to 
ſee and be ſeen. Would you diſcover the 
truth of this, have but patience till by the 

| ne- 
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neglect of the ſempſtreſs, the-mantua-maker, 
or the taylor, or ſome other accident or 
misfortune they are diſappointed in any of 
their accoutrements, and are obliged ei- 
ther to ſtay at home, or appear in a dreſs, 
by which their vanity might ſuffer, or at 
laſt not be ſufficiently flatter d, and you 
ſhall find, that rather than go to church, 
they'll ſtay at home for à fortnighlt. 
THE worſt and moſt profligate of the 
mob, and ſuch as are wholly deſtitute of all 
goodneſs and morality,” may likewiſe be 
drawn to church by the unchriſtian zeal 
and licentiouſneſs of divines. Theſe are 
the truſty ſatellites that follow in ſhoals, 
ind ſurround the firebrands of each party. 
To hear others rail'd at, and their betters 
revil'd, is the height of their - pleaſure; 
nd therefore,” when men are loaded with 
curſes, and worried with invectives by a fa» 
wourite miniſter, and damnations are with 
camours denounc'd from the pulpit, why 
mould a bull-baiting, where men are often 
xposd to danger themſelves, be more 
approv'd of than a Sermon, of which 
ey are ſure all the miſchief will fall on 
heir adverſaries only; or the church, 
D where 
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where they are ſheltered from the weather 
not be preferr'd to a bear- garden, DP: 
they can but have the fame diverſion, and 
muſt ſtand in the rain, or be choak'd with | 
the duſt? 
A man need not be very  cenſorious, | 
who will allow no great merit in the going | 
to church of theſe wretches; yet it is r- Ml / 
markable, that often, when they are tran- WI | 
ported with joy at the violence of voice 
and gefture, by which they arc inſpire 
with a mortal hatred againſt thoſe of a dif- 
ferent opinion, many of them are { ftw 
pidly ignorant of their own condition, as to 
imagine that they are diſcharging a chi- 
ſtian duty, whillt they are wholly employ- 
ed in gratifying the malice. and rancou 
of their hearts. 

IT-would be endleſs to give all the it 
ſtances, by which one might prove, tha 
moſt men relying too much on forms and 
outward devotion, place a merit in thing 


that have none. For this reaſon, I full 4; 
ſay nothing of keeping the fabbath, alm ift. 
giving, and other duties, that might be e hal 
ferr'd to this head; but. in the remainde bro 
of this chapter, pere the reader with Wl hac 


3 of 


or three characters, which I believe will 
help to confirm what hitherto I have af 


outward worſhip, too rigidly inſiſted on 
by ſome, and too peeviſhly rejeſted by o- 
ders; they are one of the chief cauſes 
of our inteſtine quarrels, and for that rea- 


fon ſhall en eee large | 


hereafter. 
e HORAT10 was apprentice to a credi- 
LW table tradeſman, and but nineteen years 
old, when he was married to a young beau- 
| 


who was a neighbour's daughter fal'n in love 
with him. He had always been a diligent 
youth, and the beſt ſervant his maſter ever 
had; who pardoning this fault, gave him 
vp his indentares, and Horatio was ſet up 
for himſelf before he was twenty, He 
had not been married much above three 
years, when his wife died of a conſumption 


hale country laſs, juſt turn'd of fifteen, and 


brought him a very good portion. This 
had no children ' before ſhe was three and 
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ſerted. As to the rites and ceremonies of 


— 
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tiful creature, with a tolerable fortune, | 


taving often nuſcarried, but never had a 
child born alive. In leſs than half a year 
after, Horatio took another, who was a 
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twenty, but fince that, they have had one 
almoſt every year, and two or three times 
twins. She is now with child, and lay in 
about ſeven months ago. He has a ſincere 


love for her, and ſhe is a very prudent wo- 


man. The ſmall-pox has veen very fatal to 
their children; and of twenty they had born 
alive, but nine are left, fix ſons and three 
daughters. Horatio, who is now fifty one, 


has alway been an induſtrious thriving man, 
and maintain'd his family in plenty. He 
has never been drunk, always kept orderly 


hours; he is belov'd by his neighbours, 
and has the character of a very good hu- 
mour'd man. He is a ſtrict church-man, 


keeps all the faſts in the year, and never 


eats meat on a friday. All laſt Lent he 
abſtain'd from fleſh and wine, and kept the 
holy week with ſtill a more extraardinary 
Rigour. 

HO RATIO never had rece*v'd the 


leaſt blemith in his reputation, when, cn 


Eaſter- ſunday, whilſt he was gone to church 
with his family, all in new cloaths, the 
impertinent curiolity of a ſervant, that ws 
left at home, made a diſcovery very much 
to his diſadvantage. As Horatio was a 

ways 
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ways very "mindful when he chang d 
his cloaths, to remember his letter-caſe, 
his money, and whatever he had about 
him; ſo now in dreſſing himſelf, he had 
taken eyery thing out of the coat and 
breeches he pull d off the night before, and 
had, to the beſt of his thinking, very care- 
fully examin'd every where; but, as ill- 
luck would have it, forgot to feel in, what 
he very ſeldom made uſe of, the leſt pocket 
of the waſte- coat, where he had put two 
letters to keep them ſafe, and not mix them 
with other, papers. In the one was a bill 
from a farmer in Surrey, who had the 
care of two baſtard children of Horatio's; the 
other was a ſcrawl of a miſtreſs that was rea. 
dy to lye in. "Theſe were found out by his 
coca-maid, as ſhe was rummaging in his 
bed-chamber. The maid had malice e- 
nough to ſhew them her miſtreſs, who; 
having read about a third part of one of 
them, and asked her, how ſhe came by, 
them, folded it up again; and without look- 
ing in the other, put them both into the 
ſame pocket they had been taken out of, 
The next day ſhe turn'd away the cook, but, 
with, abundance of good humour; and, 


D 3 having 
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having paid what was due to her, made 


her a preſent of three guineas, on a promiſe 
of ſecrecy, which ſhe earneſtly required of 
her. The wife has never ſince open'd her 
lips, nor ſhew'd the leaſt chagrin about the 


letter; but the wench has broke her word, 


and the thing is known, tho* not pub- 
hckly. 

Nor long ago a worthy divine, who 
33 a particular friend of Horatio's, and has 
a great value for him, hinted it to him 
with all the caution and good manners 
imaginable, Horatio own'd all, and pre- 
vented the reproofs he expected, by go- 
ing on thus. The frailty of the fleſh is 
one, I Have hitherto not been able to con. 
quer; but never was guilty of taking un- 
jaw ful pleaſures, but when my wife was 
in child-bed, or otherwiſe out of order, 
and no man has more love or friendſhip 
for a woman, than I have for her. I have 
examin'd my felf on this head, continued 
he, very ſeverely, and am well aſſured, 
that if it be a fin, it will be forgiven me; 
but on our friendſhip let me "Dear no more 
of it. | 
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HOR ATIO is a man of ſenſe, and 
has been an impartial arbitrator in fiſty 
difputes of other people: is it not ſtrange, 
that a ſtrong inclination ſhould fo violent: 
ly oyer-power. a. man's reaſon, as at laſt, 
bunt his will, to corrupt his judgment? 
For, let Horatio have his ſurety from what 
part ſoever he pleaſes, I am ſtill more ſure, 
he has it not from the goſpel ; and that 
himſelf is a, notorious finner, and has not 
one chriſtian virtue to. boaſt; pf. Ep” 

IT is wrong always to judge of man's 
mclinations, from the fins he is guilty. of- 
Princes may neither be cruel nor covetous- 
in their temper, even when they are the 
cauſe of war, of rapine, and devaſtation; 
their ambition blinds them, or makes them 
overlook the ſteps, on which it . mounts.. 
Nrivate perſons are betray'd into wicked- 
nels after the ſame manner, and men often 
commit ſins with reluftancy, and conſent” 
mth regret, . to what their oP) vice 
ſorces them to ſubmit. 

EulLIA had a great ſhare of wit 1 
beauty, but pride enough. to outweigh 
both: the was every way well accompliſh'd, 
and her diſcretion hid. the. greateſt part of 

| 24 her 
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her frailty: ſhe hated all female acquaintance, 
and yet ſhew'd no ſondneſs to man: the 
was a pattern of modeſty, and remain'd 
virtuous, till ſhe was five and twenty; at 
which time, her father, who was a mer. 
chant, dying inſolvent, Emilia was left de- 
ſtitute to the wide world. Two months af. 
ter the grants the laſt favour to a Jew, 
and gets five hundred pounds by the bar- 
gain, She ſoon diſcards him, admits ano- 
ther, and abates of her price. She had fix 
gallants i in leſs than a month; and in half 
a year's time, Emilia beckme a common 
miſs of the town. As ſhe was a well-bred 
woman, that never drank to exceſs, and 
guilty of no other crimes beſides proſtitu- 


tion, ſhe had a very good income, and no 


rakiſh cuſtomers; being expenſive in no- 
thing but cloaths and furniture, ſhe hoard- 
ed up money. All the women of her pro- 
feſſion hated her, and ſhe them more in- 


veterately. At three and thirty the had a 
fit of ſickneſs, which alter'd her much for 


the worſe; upon which, finding her trade 
to fall off, ſhe left it, and retir'd with five 
thouſand pounds in her pocket. She went 


a hundred miles off, changed her _ 
vs 5. 
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and was married to an old knight, who had: 
little or nothing, and ſpent her above half 
of what ſne had. t 9840 blen lid 

Hex husband has been dead theſe two 
years, and Emilia is nom turn'd.- of fifty. 


She is grave in her dreſs, and ſolemn in 
her gate: She has left off houle-keeping: 
lives within compaſs, and, with her wo- 
man and foot-boy, boards in a very ſober 
family. She appears very deyout, is ne- 
ver abſent from prayers, and has for ſome 
years read nothing but divinity; ; the de- 
lights in controverſy, and is well verſed ins 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and ſo good a diſpu- 
tant, that, all around her, there is na bo- 
dy able to cope with her. ' Since ſhe leſt her 
firſt employ, ſhe! has not been guilty. of one; 
at of incontinence; but as ſhe commits no- 
fault her ſelf that way, ſhe is reſolved not to 
connive at the leaſt ſhadow of it in others. 
She talks very well, and paſſes not a day 
without telling lies, either of her birth and. 


family, or elſe the virtues of her youth. 
She never had a child; and the hatred to 


her ſex, - eſpecially thoſe of merit, conti- 
nues. She is the moſt cenſorious woman 
n ihe world; and, in the ſeventeen. * 
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the has been in the country, ſhe has broke 
off above twenty matches, that, in all pro- 
bability, would have been happy ones, and 
run'd above fifty reputations, that never 
deſerved it; yet the is fo circumſpect, a 
well as fly in her infinuations, and mana- 
ges her ſlander with ſo much dexteri- 
ty, that ſhe nn. been openly de- 


teted. 

EMILIA is aum both for wiſom and 
piety ; the parſon of the pariſh extols her 
to the skies, but is afraid of her in his 
heart; every body admires and ſtands in 


awe of her, and no woman in the 
has more reſpect paid her. Half a year a. 
go ſhe made her will, and left every far- 
thing ſhe has to rebuild the front of a lit- 


tle alms-houſe, that has a very little in- 


come, and ſtands about a mile off from 
where ſhe lives. Over the porch is to be 
her effigy in ſtone, with - an inſcription of 
her own indicting underneath- it. Since ſhe 
has had this defign, ſhe | often viſits the 
poor inhabitants, to whom ſhe gives what 
charity ſhe can ſpare, and who, in may 
take her to be a ſaint, and trumpet her 
praiſe all over the country.” 


Wu 


WHAT Emilia thinks of her ſelf is 


ſhe is ſure never proceeded from luſt, but 
neceſſity, ergo no fin. The miſchief the 
does with her ſlander, ſhe aſcribes to the 
werſion ſhe has to vice. When ſhe reflets 
on the hours ſhe ſpends at church, and in 
reading, and then thinks on the will ſhe 
has made, ſhe flatters her ſelf with having 
perform'd every chriſtian duty, and. her 
conſcience is entirely clear. Is it not 
ſtrange, that Emilia, with all her cunning, 
never ſaſpetted her ſelf to be an ill wo- 
man, and knows not to this hour, that en- 
y and vanity are her darling vices? + | 

Hyeocxrsy-every'body knows is a fair 
outfide, put on to hide deſbrmities with- 
in, deſignedly to cheat and circumvent o- 
thers: but when men are as good, as un- 
alliſted with the divine grace it is in their 
power to be, and not bad in any thing, 
but what interferes with their leading paſ- 
lon; what muſt we ſay of them, when 
outwardly they appear upright, and yet 
their hearts are very corrupt from that 
one ſin, which, in ſpight of all their fears 
and wiſhes, over- rules them? for it is 
un- 


worth any man's notice. Her proſtitution = 
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unjuſt to call people hypocrites, when they 
ſet out with no ill defign, and by their 
fair appearance deceive themſelves more, 
ten to one, than they can do others of 
any tolerable experience. What I fy 
will be better illuſtrated by the following 
uud At 

--CRATO'is a rich miſer, who has ng 
real value for any: thing but money: he is 
humble in his dreſs, and frugal in bis 
diet; he rails at the vices of the age, and 
the luxury of the times. He thinks no 
virtue more commendable than induſtry, 
and is a mortal enemy to beggars. Uſury 
and extortion he knows very well to be 
great fins in a chriſtian, neither does he 
affirm, that he is not guilty of them ſome- 
times, but he hopes Go p. will forgive him, 
and wiſhes he could withdraw his hear 
from this wicked world more than he does 
He never drinks wine, or any thing that is 
ſtrong; and no hermit ever prattis'd. gre 
ter auſterity, If you talk to him of reli 
gion, he lifts up his eyes, and owns to 
you that he is a great ſinner: what is molt 
wonderful, he does it with ſincerity, with 
tears in his eyes, and. a bitter * 

| m 
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moſt cvery word. In the mean time he is 
peeviſh to his wife, ill-natux'd to his chil | 
dren, a ſharper in his dealings, A litigious 
neighbour, and has never a friend in the 
world. Cathedral worſhip: he calls popery; 
and the ſurplice is the garment of the 
whore of Babylon :. he: turns pale at the 
ſound of an organ, and no... Roman. Gathos 
i;k can have more ſuperſtition in keeping | 
of holy-days, than he N in ng 
to neglect o 

HE is a rigid obſerver of the ſabbath, 
never fails of hearing two long ſermons 
erery ſunday, and hardly eats. any thing 
before ſupper. He never takes nor ſuf- 
fers any of his family to take the leaſt, 
eren the moſt harmleſs recreation that 


is ſpent in reading the ſeripture, or ſomę 
other book of. deyotion,, or elſe ſitting, Rill 
without any other. exerciſe, but looking pi- 
tifully, and yawning at - firſt, and thn" 

the evening, nodding and ftacting by turns, 
without ſpeaking a word. ; After ſupper he 
ſings a plalm, fays his prayers, and goes to 
bed the moſt contented man alive, and, by 
his own conceit, often throws himſelf into 


day. What time he has upon his hands fi 
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an enthuſiaſm of joy, which the filly wretch 
believes to be an infallible token of heavenly 
favour, and miſconſtrues as a reward to his 
ſoul for the good liſe he leads. This 
keeping of the ſabbath, he imagines, atones 


for all; for tho' no man is more afraid of 


Hellfire than himſelf, and all the week long 
he deceives and over-reaches as much as 
he can, without incurring any penalty of 
the law; yet he flatters himſelf, that the 
outward devotion of one day in ſeven, 
and his abſtinence from every thing his 
avarice will not let him enjoy, will balance 
all accounts. 

SOME time ago having paſs'd the ſundij 
as uſually, came to him the next morning 
a petty tradefman for ten pounds, that 
had been due ſeveral months; his wife 
was ready to lye in, and he knew not 
where to get a farthing any where elf. 
Crato anſwers him very calmly, that he 
could never have come in a worſe time; 


that he had not half that ſum in the houſe; 


that he ſhould be forc'd to borrow money 
himſelf that very day, to pay in at the 


bank, and that all the directors were rogues. 
The poor man begs and prays, and tells 


him, 
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him, that he never was in geren neceſſity 
iu his life; but all in van. Crato, who 
has no compaſſion, bat” wn bis own an, 
and knew the other valued his cuftom, 
and would nat dare to diſoblige him, puts 
off his dun for a fortnight longer, and in 
leſs than two hours after, lets an \extrava- 
gant rake have five hundred pounds at twen- 


ty per cent. 

HE never was heard to ſireat” an cath, 
but has more than once hir'd knights of 
the poſt, and brib d a lawyer to ruin an 
orphan. He is conſcious of his tranſgref- 
fions, but ſays. they are human frailties, 
and that no man is free from fin : aſter 
that he knowingly and wilfully repeats 
the ſame over again, and ſo has done for near 
forty years, without ever having endeaxou- 
red, or ſo much as reſolved to amend; yet 


Crato is generally counted a very religious 


man, and every ſtep his avarice makes, is 
by many ae en n 
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Another reaſon, Why the generality of men 
are ſo little affected wich inward religion! 
is, that the vufgar, and all people of mean 


rapacities, can find nothing in it that ſoit 


them. It is wholly ſpititual, und there is 


nothing ſtrikes che ſenſes!” In the time of 


our Saviour and his diſciples; the wonders 
that were daily wronght to' the aftoniſh- 


ment of all who beheld them, were ſuffici 


ent to awaken'the attention even of carelels- 

neſs and ſtupidity it ſelf; but when miracles 

Eddie the influences of the holy Spi- 

rit, which had been ſo openly n 
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apoſtles, and render d the divinity of their 


miſſion almoſt indiſputable, were never af- 


ter ſo eminently viſible in their ſucceſſors , 
which was the reaſon that the charms of” 
the goſpel did not work ſo irreſiftibly on 
the minds of the ſenſual, the illiterate, and 
men of groſs underſtanding, as they had 


done before; and the fervent zeal of pro-- 


ſelytes began to cool in many after the firſt 
century. | Els 
ThE chriſtians before Conſtantine the 

Great, throughout the empire, were every 
where ſurrounded with the gawdy ſhew 
and pompous. ceremomes of triumphant 
paganiſm. The wealth and skill laid out 
in their idols and temples; the mirth and 

luxury of their feaſts; the ſolemnity of” 
their ſacrifice, and ſtatelineſs of their pro- 
celſions, were very attractive to vulgar eyes. 

If to theſe we add the rich and ſpotleſs 
rarments, as well as venerable aſpetts. of 
their prieſts, tleir ſubordination and varie- 


ty, and the awfulneſs of their office, wwe 


hall conclude, that the pagan _ idolatr * 
muſt have had a great influence over the 
weak minds of poor and ignorant people; 
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in. the actions as well as doctrine of the 
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receiv'd the ſame anſwer from the adver- 
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when they ſaw it ſubmitted to by princes 
and emperors: themſelves. 

THE heathen prieſts. at firſt deſpiſed 
and ridicul'd the chriſtian religion, and 
for ſome time after contented themſelyes 
with cruſhing it by the ſecular power; 
but when they found that in ſpight of all 
perſecutions, it ſtill got more ground, and 
began to be embraced by many ſenators, 
and people of great quality, they thought 
their temples in danger, and had recourſe 
to reaſonings and remonſtrances; but not 
being able to maintain their own theology, 
they drew in philoſophers and orators to 
defend it, as their country's cauſe. 

'Tavs chriſtianity came to be attacked 
in form, its doctrine cenſur'd, and the 
whole;appoſed by popular arguments, which 
the Romany catholicks have ſince made 
uſe of in the diſputes with the proteſtants, 
and have not been forgot by the church 
of England againſt difſenters, and have ſtil 


ſaries of the national church, which ſome 
of the primitive chriſtians made to them 
at farſt, | i 

5 
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As many learned men had. embraced. 


chriſtianity, and their cauſe was far the 
detter, the pagans were generally defeated. 
by them; yet their claſhings together were: 
of a long continuance. And it is likely,, 
that whilſt the pagan prieſts: left no ſtone: 
unturned to maintain their own, the govern» . 
ment being likewiſe on their ſide, the-pious: 
churchmen of thoſe times, who were not 
willing, that the ſpreading of the name of. 
CHRIST ſhould be retarded by any ne- 
glelt of theirs, were of opinion, that faith. 
and piety might be aſſiſted by outward cir- 
cumſtances of devotion, aad therefore intro 
duced ſeveral comely ceremonies and decora- 
tions into their worſhip; which they had: 
no precept for from the goſpel ; thinking: 
themſelves obliged, in behalf of the. vul.. 
gar, to join ſome outward ſhew to their 
good reaſoning ; as the heathens, who had. 
always truſted to: the pomp and ſplen» 
dour of their religion, and never been: 
uſed to ſpeak in defence of their theology, 
now condeſcended to enter into debate with. 
them, and join reaſoning to their outward: 


few, | 
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inoffenſive rites and ornaments the pride and 
avarice of the ſucceeding clergy, as they 
encreaſed in power, and emperors became 
chriſtians, have built all the luxurious ma- 
chinery of the Roman: catholick ſuperſtiti- 
on. How ſoon chriſtians began to deviate 
from the primitive ſimplicity of their wor- 
ſlip, is not eaſily determin'd ; but we have 
reaſon to think, that it was very early; 
becauſe it is evident from Prudentius, that 
they had already images in ſome of their 
churches in the beginning of the fourth 
ecntury, or before, 

WHATEVER bas an outward appear- 
ance of piety, ſays x learned man, and may 
be obſerved without having any virtue in tha 
ſoul, was always eafily entertain'd among 
ignorant. nations, who on the contrary did als 
ways neglect whatever requires ſome virtue 
to be practiced. This truth has been al. 
ways profoundly underſtood by the prieſts 
of moſt countries, and the uſe to be made 
of it to their benefit been fo eminently 
improved among the chriſtians, that ther 
clergy in the city of Rome has in lus, 
and religious . at leaſt equalled 

thei 


O this mean foundation of ſome r 
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ieir heathen predeceſſors, but far exceed 
1 them in their arrogant (not to call them. 
porſe) pretenſions to holineſs, power, ana 
Los in the moſt haughty manner had 
the Roman clergy, the empire of the eaſt 
being deſtroyed, maintain d an abſolute. 
ſway over the conſciences of ſovereigns, as 
well as ſubjects in all the chriſtian world; 
till their own flagrant vices and the conten- 
tions among themſelves were the occaſion, 
that many of the better ſort of them pro- 
teſted againſt the tyranny of Rome, and at 
laſt, by the help of ſecular powers, brought 
tw paſs what we call the . reformation ; by 
which ſeveral kingdoms, of which England 
was the chief, and other ſtates and princi- 
palities m Germany, Switzerland, and .the 
Lom Countries, withdrew themſelves from 
the uſurpation of the Roman high - prieſt. 
THe great deſign then in hand, or at 
leaſt the chief pretence was to remove all 
objects of idolatry from churches, and o- | 
ther publick places, to aboliſh all ſuperſtis * |} 
tious ceremonies, and other abuſes that f 
were crept. into the church. This was 7 
executed in eyery country with more or les 


rigour, 
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rigour, according to the heat or moder- 


tion of the guides" and leaden they fol 
lowed. 


I ſhall take no notice of what was dong 
abroad, or of our own relapſe in the reign 
of queen Mary, but deſire every body to 
take a view of what lies before him, and 
impartially to conſider the rites and cere. 
monies in general, that cannot be proved 
to be of apoſtolick inſtitution, and which 
yet the Exgliſb divines, together with the 
government, have retain'd, or alter'd into 
ſuch, as are made uſe of in our church, as 
by law eftabliſhed. 

I: beg the reader's pardon for leading 
him fo far about; but I could. not better, 
to my mind, ſet in a true light the inno- 
cent original, prodigious inereaſe, and rea- 
ſonable curtailing of ceremonies, and the 
changing them into thoſe we have non, 
than the way I have done it in. And as 
my great aim is national concord and the 
publick tranquillity, the uſe I would make 


of ſuch a vicw is this, 


I would on one hand ſhew the diſſen- 
ters, that the motive of inventing ſome 


rites and ceremonies may be pious and Jaw 
dable; 


2 1 
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able; and that the end of the reforma - 
4 was not to deſtroy uſeful order and 
cency, but idolatry and ſuperſtition, and. 
hatever, by 'a covetous and ambitions: | 
ergy, had been calculated to exhauſt and 
ſave the laity. From hence I would 
1 an opportunity of obſerving to them, 
t no rites or ceremonies inſiſted on by 
chucch of England could be excepted 
inſt on thoſe heads. And ſhould they 
me why other proteſtant countries made 
x uſe of the ſame, I would anſwer what 
have partly hinted at already, that the 
kal and violence with which the Roman 
atholick religion was proceeded againſt in 
| countries, that are now proteſtant, chief- 
depended on the temper and infinua- 
ons of the firſt reformers they hearken'd 
o and that it is evident that ſeveral of 
bem, tho* otherwiſe men of learning and 
rat qualifications, were too much led a- 
ay by human paſſion, and that many of 
deir aftions had not ſo much diſcovered - 
e influence of the Holy Ghoſt, as that 
a reſtleſs and vindictive ſpirit. - 

I would tell them likewiſe, that at the 
ine of the reformation, the known me- 
. 5 thod, 
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thod, commonly uſed to make a crooks 
ſtick - ſtrait, had been over-ſtrain'd, "aw 
prattis'd with too general an applicatia 
and that in thoſe days the, zeal of prot 
ſtants had been ſo blind, as in many cafy 
to take away not only their charity, by 
likewiſe their underſtanding. Lo pron 
which, and not ſpend too much time it 
running through particulars, it will be ſuf 
ficient to take into conſideration only one 
inſtance of the anti-zeal, and extrayagand 
of the reformers. 
.CHRIsST. died on a croſs; with this 
jews and infidels, in the firſt ages, haßt 
often.upbraided his followers ; who on th 
contrary glory'd in it, and no good chrilt 
an ever yet was aſham' d to own the ignd 
minious- death of. his Lord. and Maſter 
In tract of time the croſs became the bans 
ner and enſign of chriſtianity. Of this ve, 
neration, which was juſtly given to the 
ſign of the croſs, in remembrance of ov 
Saviour's ſufſerings, deſinging prieſts made 
an ill uſe. By virtue of it, they pretended 
to cure diſeaſes, exorciſe and perform fe 
veral other miracles. This ſoon made 
that every thing had the ſign of the crok 


* 
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few things were wore, or made uſe of, 
dat had not the figure of it expreſſed, ei- 
ber in painting, ſculpture, or embroide- 
ry. Several eccleſiaſticks pretended to have 
oY parts of the real croſs which our Saviour 
ff fffer'd upon, and fold in ſmall and bigger 
pieces more of it, than would fill half 
x dozen firſt rate men of war. They open- 
y paid adoration to it, wherever they 
fiw it, and made others do the ſame. In 
ſhort, they made it the chief engine of 
= and er „ in all their 

Tas was a fa and wicked end of a 
thng otherwiſe indifferent; but was this a 
uſt cauſe of the horror and deteſtation 
eme of the geformers inſpired theic fol- 
wers with againſt the ſign of the croſs ? 
tis was another extreme. Amongſt the 
mteſtants, either in Switzerland, or the 
en provinces, there is not a croſs, nor a 
mcifix to be found in any family; and 
derever you ſee the picture of either, you 
not err once in fifty times, if you pro- 
unde the people to be papiſts. Is not 


wsfolly ? but was it not much more mad- 
| F neſs 
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neſs in the firſt reformers to break and de- 


ſtroy every thing that had a croſs or cru- 


cifix upon it, or was made in reſemblance 
of it? would it not be an odd way of pay. 
ing reſpect to the memory of a prince, if 
we ſhould demoliſh his ſtatues, or cut his 
pictures in pieces wherever we met with 
them? 

I cannot leave off yet. Does their aver- 
ſion. proceed from the reflection on the 


uſe the papiſts put it to? why can't they 


as well conſider, that this was one of the 


reaſons why they parted from their com- 
munion; and that now they have left them 


they have no more to do with them as to 
divine worſhip, than they haye with the 
jews, or the pagans ? What is this to the 
croſs? no body bids them make it an 
object of idolatry, neither do I bid them 
make any croſſes, or the reſemblance of it. 
People may hate onions and not be able to 


give a reaſon for it; but I ſhould think 


him a mad-man, who ſhould have a real 
averſion to them, upon. the account of the 
Egyptians of old, who paid idolatrous wor: 
ſhip to them. A man of any family, that 


bas a coat of arms to boaſt of, has it 
painted 
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ainted on his coach in many places, and 
am have a ſilver ſpoon but what bears the 
creſt upon it; and ſhall a chriftian hate the 
reſemblance of a Chriſt crucify d, and ei- 
ther tremble at the ſight of, or elſe ſpurn 
from him what i is oy emblem of his re- 
demption? 

Tre ſame refleftion I would have men 
make on the greateſt part of the lirurgy and 
the common-prayer. I would have them 
conſider, that in all great enmities, each 
party, for fear of bordering too near upon 
the other, precipitates it ſelf to the op- 
polite extreme, and very often with little 
ndement, The papiſts had innumerable 
eremonies, many of them really offenſive 
"nd ſinful ; therefore the exceſſive zeal of 
ſt proteſtants made them imagine, that 
here could be no thorough: reformation, 
\they retain'd any thing their adverſaries 
lid or faid, how harmleſs or 
fever. This may be obſerved in the ve- 
dawn of chriſtianity ; tho' I think they 
arty it too far who are of opinion, that the 
tering of the chriſtian ſabbath, and ſhif- 
ng it from Saturday to Sunday, was more 
Wng to an antipathy againſt the jews, 
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and a fondneſs of differing from them in 20 
many things as it was poſlible, than the 
eons Tac ao communty'giyen for that 


change. 
Arrkx this, I e 


ters, that they were more . rigid anti-pa 
piſts than any calviniſts abroad; for ta 
the proteſtants in Holland, &c. tho' they 
have thrown by the maſs-book, and the I | 
prayers of the church of Rome, ſhew ol , 
averſion to ſet forms of prayers; that inthe I { 
ſeven provinces they have forms of then 
adapted to the ceremonies both of baptiſm 
and marriage; and that the miniſters of 
the national church, not only make uſe 
of a certain form of prayer, compos'd by 
order of the government, before their {er 
mons, but are likewiſe obliged to con 
clude all their prayers, their own extent 
porary ones not excepted, with that 0 
our Lord. 

NE1THER would I forget to tell then, 
that all proteſtants beyond the ſeas, us 
low of godfathers and godmothers; Wits 


neſs king William, who had the ſtates gt 
4 Hh. 
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vera! and others, ſor his godfathers: nor, 
that they make uſe of inſtrumental muſick 
in divine worſhip; that throughout the 
provinces they have organs wherever they 
can afford them, and thoſe in the new 
church at Amperdam, by good judges, are 
counted the beſt in the world. 

WHAT LI have ſaid, (which I am ors | 
ry I could not do in fewer. words) 1 
would have the diſſent ers ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider, and pick out of it an anſwer them; 
ſelres. 

Fux THER I would beg leave to ak 
a rich. presbyterian, - why there is as 
to be ſeen at their meeting-houſes, as in a» 
ny of our churches ? if he pleads the modes 
in being, and the. faſhion of the country 
for himſelf, why does he affect ſingularity 
in the habit of his teachers? if the laity 
of a nation differ from each other in opi- 
nion, and yet wear the ſame cleaths, and 
conſult nochn their dreſs but the modes 


+ The others were the Rates of Holland, thee of 
Zealand, together with the magiſtrates of Delft, Haer- 
lem, and Amſterdam. Aytzema, Herſtelde Lecuw. 
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in being; why ſhould the difſenting clergy 
ſtand out, and not all follow in their habits 
the faſhion of the ſame country? 

Burr ſhould he refuſe to admit of any 
difference in dreſs, between the clergy and 
the laity; then, why muſt their miniſters 
wear black, and not as well sky colour or 
ſcarlet? to anſwer this, hell fly to decency, 
and muſt at laſt be obliged to appeal to 
the cuſtom of the country,” which at the 
fame time he refuſes to comply with. 

I would ask him moreover, why, if he 
affected the primitive ſimplicity of chriſti- 
ans, he ridicuI'd the quakers? for they in 
their worſhip, as to outward appearance, keep 
up a greater reſemblance of the apoſto- 
lick times, than any other ſe& of chriſti- 
ans. Tho' many of theſe likewiſe, I am 
afraid, miſtake affeftation for a chriſtian 
virtue; and being part of our diffenters, I 
have ſomething to ſay to them in particular 
as to ceremonies. 

I would firſt entreat them not to think 
better of themſelves than they do of other 
people, before they had well examin d 
whether they deſerve it; and put them 


in mind that to be Nur in outward — 
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ſip would avail but little, unleſs the heart 
was leſs corrupt. Aſter that I would telt 
them, that the plainneſs and ſeeming hu- 
mility, in which. they differ'd from others, 
was the eaſieſt thing in the world, When 
acquired by education, and made habitual 
by cuſtom. - That the houſe-keeping of a 
quaker was generally as expenſive as that 
of a churchman, of the ſame fortune; that 
muy of them ent and drank, and wore the 
beſt of every thing, were curious in their 
furniture, magnificent in their building 
and extravagant in their entertainmen 
and every thing about them. | 

I could go further, and affirm to hems, 
that a quaker | might have a greater guard 
upon his words and actions, and yet as to 
himſel f, not be a better man than a per- 
ſen of looſer morals; that, when a man 
ſtrenuoully aſſerts a thing, his honour en- 
gages him to ſtick to it; and that the 
more pride he has, the leſs he'll recede 
from the principle he pretends to be of; 
for ſhould once a vain man, brag of being 
lels chilly than others, he would keep from 
the fire as long as he could, whilit he 
Se himſelf obſerv'd. 
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I would likewiſe ask them, whether, 
while they are diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
from others, they are always conſiſtent with 
their principles? for a man, who refuſes to 
pay reſpett to the civil magiſtrate, ought not 
to require, much leſs exact it, from 
his coachman, and every ſervant he keeps. 
I would ask a man of ſenſe and probity, 
as a great many of them are, how he 
could pretend to renounce the pomp "ind 
vanity of the world beyond others, and 
have nothing elſe to ſhew for it, but keep- 
ing on his bat, and the ſcantineſs of his 
coat? for, that theſe to, and uſing the 
ſingular number inſtead of the plural, in 
their addreſs to others, are all the cha- 
racteriſticks many of them are to be knomn 
by, is undeniable. I would conclude with 
this queſtion, how he could imagine that 
the voluptuous enjoyment of eaſe and luxu- 
ry could be aton'd for by the pitiful ſa- 
crifice of a yard of cloth, and perhaps 
half a ſcore of buttons in every ſuit he 
wears; whilſt his wife and daughters put 
in above three times the quantity of filk, 
of what, twenty years ago, the ſame gar- 


ment would have been thought to require. 
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Tuts is the uſe I would make of whit 
I have aid on ceremonies, in relation to 
diſſenters, and I would ſpeak with the ſame 

inneſs to thoſe of our national church. 
I would urge to them, that all ceremo- 
nies in uſe amongſt chriſtians, even the 
moſt decent and the leaſt liable to cenſure; 
muſt be ond to be of human invention, 
and that we had none we could with any 
certaſfity call apoſtolical; that as our church 
pretends to no infallibility, we ought not 
to de too dogmatical and poſitive, in de- 
ſending every part of the rites and ceremo- 


diſenters, I had been favourable to our 
monies and uſiges not to be infifted on: 
my, that we had retain'd what the church 
of Rome it ſelf had borrowed from paga- 
nim; I would not adviſe any proteſtant to 
juſtify this, as cardinal Baronias:does; who 
having confefs'd the feaſt of candlemaſi to 
de entirely pagan in its original, adds; 
the like has - often happen d, ſeveral other 
gentile ſuperſtitions being laudably introduced 
into the chareb, and Fes. noi m_ N 
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nes of it: That in my remonſtrance to 
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by the cbr iſtian uſage. Nor as ſome others 
have done, by ſaying, that adopting the 
uſages of paganiſm, is employing: the ſpoils 
of Egypt to adorn the jewiſh tabernacle; 
that it is following the example of Solon, 
who borrowed the materials and builders of 
the temple of the true GoDp from an ido- 
latrons king: that David ſcrupled not to 
ſet: the crown of gold on his own head, 
which he tore from that of the idol Mil. 
com.” 

SUCH :aſtifications I would deſire them 
not to lay great ſtreſs upon, and tell them 
further, that ſtanding to the eaſt at the 
conſeſſon of our faith, and bowing to the 
altar might be omitted without any great 
loſs: that bowing at the name of ]zsvs, 
and not at that of CHRIST, is a childiſh 
interpretation af the text it is deriv'd from; 
and that thoſe ſticklers for the letter, who 
inſiſt upon the performance of that rite, 
might without any great cunning perceive, 
if they would, that it is only comply d 
with in ſtrictneſs by the women. That the 
ſtated fees, which, beſides their tithes and 
ordinary income, our clergy can demand 
for marrying, baptizing, burying, * 

olſe · 
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offerings, c. hore an air of popery to thoſe, 
who are not accuſtomed to the uſages of our. 
church, and that, even by good men, the 
might aſily be miſtaken for relicts of 1 
I] would dan them, that wb 1 
might in themſelves not be really ſuperſti- |] 
tious, and yet men be guilty: of ſuperſtiti- 
on in the uſe of them, by laying} too great 
a ſtreſs upon, and paying, a more ſacred yes 
neration to them than they deſerve. If he 
ſhould own to me his weakneſs, that no- 
good muſick, I would commend him for 
pteſerring cathedral worſhip to any other z 
but I would not juſtify his anger againſt 
tis neighbour, becauſe he is diſturb'd at 
the ſight of a choriſter, whom he knows 
to be a lewd companion, that lets out his 
voice for every purpoſe it can be hired 
for; ſings anthems one hour, and obſceni- 
tes the next, and in the ſame. afternoon 
bow the church of Gop, and the play- 
1 . 
I would allow, that the looſe becoming | 
garment of white linen the pricft is clad 
b divine-ſervice, may, n 
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of innocence and purity, be of uſe to pu 
the wearer in mind of what he ſhould be, 
and as ſuch be edifying to the people; 
nay, I would grant, that the ſight of the 
ſarplice ought to have no other eſſect on : 
candid beholder: but I would have no bo- 
dy judge uncharitably of a man who ſhould 
deny, that the dreſſes of the dean and 
chapter, 'the diverfity of hoods, caps and 
cawls, with all the variety of veſtments at 
ſome ſolemnities to be ſeen at a cathedral, 
either all together, or part of them, had 
any thing in them more holy or more ne- 
ceſſary than the gowns of the judges, the 
ſword- bearers cap of mamtenance, or. the 
habits of the yeomen-of the guards ; and 
_ conſequently would look upon them no o- 
therwiſe than men uſed to do upon all odd 
faſhions retain'd from old cuſtom. 

I would defire him to examine himſelf, 
and the force of education, and put him 
in mind of the proverb of the new veſſel, 
which will long retain the ſmell it was 
once imbued with. That it was not of 
yeſterday the people they quarrelPd with 
began to diffent from us; that as our ani- 
moſities were the fruits Wy 
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ind contentions of our forefathers, the di- 
with horror againſt many things which in 1 
reality are indifferent, and which we from 


the lame cauſe have been taught as early 
to over- value; and that if we found it dif 
ficult to conquer the prejudices of educa- 
tion, we ought not to rer it en 
task to others 
Tnus I would ſpeak nad ws 
own church, and conclude with this admo- 
nition : if the diſſenters are deluded, let 
us ſhew that we are wiſer. Is the con» 
tinuance of their ſeparation obſtinacy in 
them, let us avoid the fame imputation, by 
not urging the diſpute any further. If 
to err belongs to human frailty, let us 
bear with their errors, and for the future 
reſolve to treat: them wich humanity ; and 
begin with three things that ' ought to be 
ealy to a chriſtian: let us forbear calling 
, WW names, aſcribing ſentiments to them, which 
; WH they utterly diſown, and laying to the 
(WW charge of any of them, what they have , 
cot been perſonally guilty of themſelves: - 
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Tus more one really conſiders the dif- 
| 68 churchman and a preſ- 
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byterian, the more eaſy it / ſeems to heal 


the fore, if thoſe: who are entruſted wich 


the cure, would throw by their corroſives, 
and but ceaſe to keep open the wounds 
with ſo much induſtry and application. Let 
me illuſtrate this with 'an example. 
A churchman receives the ſacrament 

kneeling, a presbyterian fitting. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that out of curioſity they would 
ſe the manner, after. which it is admini- 
ſtred in each other's communion. There 
is no doubt, bag ſuch a ſight would be 
very ſhocking to both. Now, (ſays the 
churchman) I ſee that theſe wretches are 
not only ſlovenly and diſteſpectful in their 
worſhip, but ' likewiſe place a religion in 
affronting Gop, and prophaning every 
thing that is holy, or elſe how could they 
chuſe the moſt irreverend ' and ſcandalouſ- 
ly familiar Poſture that can be invented, 
to take the Lord's per in. Thi is his 
—ů— ä 

I nx presbyterian 8 every body up- 
on their knees, cries out, idolatry! theſe 
people, ſays he, believe in tranſubſtantia- 
tion, or elle they would never worſhip the 
creature: this is popery all over; and I 


am . 
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im fare —— bread ab much as | 
the papiſts do the wäler. At this rate 
they muſt never be reconeil'd; but ho- 
rangely it would alter the le if each of N 
them would calmly hearken to what the | 
ochet had to ſay in his juſtification! x 
Tux presbyterian would ſay, - that the | 
goſpel was the-ſtandard of his worſhip, and 
that he could not find that ChRISTH or 
his diſciples at the firſt inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper, made uſe of any other poſture 
than that uſual at meals; that in imitation 
of this, as far as was conſiſtent with good 
ſenſe, he took the ſacrament ſitting, be- 
cauſe that is the poſture uſed at meals in 
the country, and the time he lives in; as 
much as among other nations, it was for- 
merly the cuſtom to eat and drink half ly- 
ing down, and half leaning on conches. 
This is a very good plea for fitting down 3. 
but the reaſon the churchman would” 
| give for kneeling, is as m__y to the 
full, | 
I do not believe (would he fay) the real 
preſence more than your ſelf; but look up- 
on the partaking of the Lord's ſupper; to 
be, of "al the chriſtian rites, the moſt a- 1 
n 5» 
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cred; it fills me at once with thoughts 
my own unworthineſs, and an awful rere. 
| rence for the holineſs of God, and there. 
1 fore I receive it in the moſt humble yy. 
| ſture I am able. What barbarous notions 
x muſt a man have of the deity, who could 
[| imagine, that, if both ſpoke fincerely, aud 
1 otherwiſe took the ſacrament conſcientiouſ 
5 ly, tho in different poſtures, Gop would 
| be offended at either ! 

[| To deſtroy all hatred and animoſities, 
eſpecially ſuch as are chiefly built on preju- Wl + 
dices, and are daily kept up by the ill Off. Ml | 
ces of others, the firſt ſtep 15 with patienc 1 
| 


1 to conſider what our adyerſaries may have 
1 to ſay for themſelves: the next is to ext 
i' mine our own conduct, with the ſame ſe- 
verity as we do theirs. 

_ Tris would enlarge the mind, make men Wl 
give allowances to each other for educa - 
tion and - cuſtom, and help to cure them 
1 of their bigotry to their own opinion, 

j It would teach diſſenters to diſtinguiſh be- 

il tween things indifferent, and thoſe that 

areclathing with the goſpel, and make them 

| know, that many things of human invention 

may haye their uſe in ſacred matters, and be 
bene · 
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presbyterian chat can rejoice, and 
meat his ftiends on the anniverſaries of - 
primes, whom he thinks to have been more 
eminently ſerviceable to his country, can 
keep queen Elizabeth's and king William's 
birth-days with pleaſure, would be no lon- 
ger angry with his neighbour for not for- 
getting the nativity of his Saviour. 
THe ſtrict quaker would no longer ſhock 
the light of ſilly people, by opening his 
ſhop in the moſt oftentatious manner, when 
all his neighbours ſhut theirs the cloſeſt, 
but by examining the motives of his heart, 
learn to diſtinguiſh between the ſpirit of 
Gop, and that of contradiction. 
Tux rigid churchman, by comparing 
his own ſtock of inward virtue, with the vaſt 
concern he ſhews at the ſinfulneſs of ſchiſm 
in others, would learn to enter into the 
real cauſe of his uneafineſs, ſhake hands 
with perſecution, and no longer miſtake 
ſelf· intereſt for charity, or party-zeal for 
religion. 
I ſhall end this chapter with putting both 
churchmen and diſſenters in mind, that to 
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— religious ſcruples, and be anxiouſly 
ſollicitous concerning things indifferent, is 
ſuperſtition; and to have another principle 
at heart than what men pretend to act from, 
is hypocriſy; that ſo the crime of either 
may not be imagin'd to be the charaCteriſtick 
of one party more than another. 
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_ Have faid in the benni of 
che firſt chapter, that, to be 
N| chriſtians, it was neceſſary men 
— bſpould believe the myſterious 
25 well as hiſtorical truths of the goſpel. 
The ftraining of this, whilſt we require 
others to explain every part of holy writ 
our own way, is very deſtructive to cha+ 
rity, and a handle for every. commu» 
non to deny the name of chriſtian to all 
thoſe that refuſe exactly to ſabſcribe to 
their creeds 3 for ſhotild we rejeck thoſe, 
who differ from us in the doctrine of one 
Myſtery, the Roman catholicks may ima- 
pine, that they might with greater right 
exclude us from flatly denying another my- 
ery, which they adore. For this reaſon. 
I kid lower, that whoever allow'd of the 
and new teſtament, how differently ſo- 
ſet from others, he might conſtrue! ſome 
G 2 paſſa- 
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paſſages of either, ſo be but believ'd.th 
whole to be the word of Gop, ought t 
be call'd a chriſtian. 


Bo rRH proteſtants and Roman cathy- 


| licks perfectly agree, that all Myfte 


ries tranſcend reaſon, and there are ſome 
popiſh divines, who acknowledge * the 
myſteries denied by the Socinians to be 
againſt reaſon : but whether any thing 
contradictory can be the object of our 
faith, will beſt appear from a view of the 
difference there is between knowledge and 


| belief. 


War has been condi by our om 


| ſenſes to our underſtandings, we are faid 


to know: the ſame may be faid of eve- 
ry thing, which, after due examination, 
our reaſon plainly demonſtrates to our 
judgment to be true or falſe. So when | 
Hear a man ſpeak, and ſee him ſtand be- 
fore me, I know that he is there. And 
again, if I can reaſon at all, and exiſt my 
ſelf, I may be aſſur'd from within, that 
there is a firſt cauſe ; and conſequently | 
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Tuis then is _ 3 but, 
when we admit any thing to be true or 
falſe, and our judgment is perſuaded that 
it is the one rather than the other, on an 
authority from without, the action is calbd 
believing : of this there are many 
and the confidence we believe with is either 
ſtrong or flight, according to the good or 
ndifferent opinion we entertain. of the au- 
thority, which was the firſt motive of our 
belief. Experience teaches us, that this 
opinion is much influenced by the fears, 
wiſhes, inclinations, and varies according 
to the capacity of the believer. The ig- 
norant may have a great opinion of an 
authority, which a wiſe man ſhall altoge- 
ther deſpiſe = and on the other fide the wiſe 
man may find out reaſons to believe, which 
the other cannot penetrate into. It is to be 
obſerved, that when men believe, as often 
they do, on bare ſuſpicion, gueſſes and 
light ſurmiſes of their own, in theſe caſes, 
the circumſtances their conjectures are built 
upon, are all the authority from without, 
which they have for their belief. 
| WHAT 
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cauſe, for the firſt we rely on our own 
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lofophical to oY who are not uſed to ab. 


ſtralt thinking; but every body who is 
but in the leaſt capable of obſerving what 
paſſes within his on mind, muſt know 
the difference there is between knowing 
and believing; and perceive that the firſt 
implies 2 certainty, ſuperiour to any af 
ſurance ever receiv'd from the latter, be- 


teſtimony, and for the latter we muſt truſt 
to the teſtimony of others. It is very 
true, that our ſenſes ſometimes deccive us, 
that our reaſons are ' falſe; and our judg- 
ment errs. This I confeſs is a mortifying 
reflection; but ſtill the greateſt certainty 
we can receive muft come from them; 


for when once we begin to doubt of our 


reaſon, and our ſenſes, we are no longer ſure 
of any thing, an immediate revelation from 
God not excepted; for how ſhall we truſt 
to a revelation, when we cannot depend 
either on the ſenſes by which we receive 
it, or our reaſon, the only touch-ſtone; 
by which we can aſſure our _ of its 


In 
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IN the idea we can form of the ſupreme 
eig the firſt attributes, we are convinc'd: 
are his power and wiſdom, though in 
degree of perfection vaſtly beyond our 
ppacity to conceive; and if we continue 
a- that. contemplation, we ſhall: find, that 
he unity of a Gop muſt be equally neceſ- 
ry. with his exiſtence: but as ſoon as We 
mit of reveal'd religion, and the goſpel; 
e meet with ſomething that ſurpaſſes, - if 
wt ſhocks our underſtanding; . which-is the 
kivinity of JESUS CHRIST, and that of the 
oy GHosST. Men may cavil and 
ret words to their own purpoſe as long 
they liſt ; but whoever has read the New 
Teſtament with attention, and denies that 
e has found any ſuch meaning hinted at 

ere, muſt, be either very blind or very 
ec. a8 ods 7 yn Eo 2 

WHAT then muſt we do in this dilemma? 
hall we rejett. part of the goſpel, or ſay, 
lat there ate three Gods, and fo ſpeak 
t only againſt. the cleareft ideas we have 
f the deity,. but likewiſe the plaineſt 
Wirine of the ſame goſpel, as well as of 
lie old teſtament? not to be: guilty of 
ther, we ought to treat this point with 
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and nx our | eyes n the eternal i 


will to deceĩve us, nor can contradict hin- 


* this point has been controverted by for f 
many ages, could ever imagine that a 
thing could be a fir ſubject for diſpute 


the utmoſt diffidence of our own capaciy, 


GoD; and 'when once we have afured 
our ſelyes that be neither can have the 


ſelf, we ſhall look upon the whole as 4 
myſterious truth, which Gop- has not been 
pleaſed to reveal to us in a more intelig - 
ble manner. mg 

'T HE more we endeavour to explain 
this myſtery, the more / intricate we ſſul 
find it; and it will leſs ſtartle and fright 
reaſon, when propounded in a few words 
according to the fimplicity of the ſcrip- 
ture, than it does by that great train of 
explications, that accompany it in Thomas 
Aquina's commentators. People may wran- 
gle and quarrel about this article to the 
world's end; but it is impoſſible mc 
ſhould ever entertain the ſame ſentiments 
of a matter, which is unintelligible in it 
nature; and it is to be admired how © 


many men of ſenſb, and good logicians, us 
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tion, which no language can give them 
the leaſt idea of. If Gop has fo far 
enlighten'd any one's underſtanding, that 
he can comprehend more of this myſtery 
than another, let him pay his acknow- 
ledgment with gratitude and humility, but 
not haughtily diate to the conſcience, of 
"his neighbour, ' who confeſſes that he has 
not receiv d ſo great a meaſure of the di- 
vine grace. 

OTHERS may interpret for us as they 


pleaſe, and impoſe upon us what forms 
they think fit: but whoever will attend co 


what paſſes in his own mind, may ſoon be 

convinced, that believing is not a thing of 

choice. Our church pretends not to in- 

falibility, which implies, that all her mem- 

bers are at full liberty to re-examine what- 

er ſhe has taught them. No private man 

refore ought to be too dogmatical in 

ntters of faith: what to my underſtand- 

is difficult, and obſcure, cannot be made 

ther wiſe to me by another's ſaying, that 

tis clear and eaſy to him; and let us hear ⁵ 

Mat we can, every one at laſt muſt 1 

pdge for himlelf to the beſt of his ability. Wi 

ere are innumerable places (ſays the lear- | 
| H ned 
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| intelligible, and the confuſed expreſſions 
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ned and pious biſhop Taylor, & ſpeaking 
of the holy ſcripture) that contain, no doult, 
great myſteries, but ſo wrapt in clouds, and 
hid in umbrages, ſo heighten d with expreſ- 
ions, or ſo cover d with allegories and gar- 
ments of rhetorick, ſo profound in the mat- 
ter, or ſo alter d and made intricate in th; 
manner, that they may ſeem to have been leſt 
as trials of our induſiry, and as occaſions 
and opportunities for the exerciſe of mutual 
charity and toleration, rather than as the 
repoſitories of faith, and furniture of creeds, 
THe doctrine of the Trinity was not efta- 
bliſh'd before the famous council of Ni, 
which every body knows was occaſion'd 
by the diſputes of Arius and Alexander, 
the one a biſhop, and the other a prieſt of 
Alexandria, The fathers of the three 
firſt centuries had very imperfett notions 
concerning this myſtery, and they very 
much differ'd in their opinions, when they 
began to treat of it, as appears from their 
various terms, of which ſeveral were un. 
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* In hit treatiſe on the liberty of propheſying, pri 
tea in his colo ien of political and moral diſcewſes 


they 
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they made uſe of. It is evident, that Con- 
fantine the Great, how well foever he 
had been inſtructed in his new religion, 
mas very little acquainted with the point 
in queſtion before the meeting of that af 
embly, as is ſo viſible from the long let» 
ter he wrote to the contending parties a- 
hoye · mentioned, in which he chides them 
on though each ſide treated the o- 
ther with the odious name of heretick, 
and endeavour'd to ſhew, that the ſenti- 
- Wnents of the oppoſite party overthrew the 
„Ichriſtian religion, yet the emperor had 
d Wro fuch apprehenſions. Ze found (he ſaid) 
„ba- the controverſy had begun in this man- 
„, * that Alexander having demanded of 
tuch of his prieſts, what they thought of a 
uſage, or rather on an idle ſort of queſtion, 
Arius inconfiderately anſwered what be 
ould not have thought, or rather conceal'd, 
f be had thought it; that from thence had 
me bis excommunication, and the diviſion 
f the people; and therefore he exhorted them 
Iv a mutual pardoning of one another, aud 
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* Fuſcb, in vita Conſtant. c. 64, Socrat. J. 1. c. 7. 
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was of great moment, yet in his behaviou 
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10 receive his opinion, which was, that i 


had been better not to have troubled the os 
clefiaſticks with this queſtion, and that thi 
who were asked i, ſhould have held their 


Tongues, becauſe the matter concerned what 


was equally incomprehenſible to both partie, 
and which ſerved only to raiſe diſturbancy 
among the people. © He could not conceive, 
how far a queſtion of very ſmall impur- 
tance, and in which, if they well under. 


ſtood one another, they would find they a. 


greed in the main, they ſhould make ſuch q 
buſtle, and divide themſelves in ſo faut 
a manner. 

do not ſay this (added he) as if I would 


conſtrain you to think of the ſame thing on 


moſt vain queſtion, or however you pleaſe ti 
call it: for one may, without diſhonour- 
ing the aſſembly, and without breaking ili 
communion, be in different ſentiments it 
ſuch inconſiderable things. We have wt 
all the ſame wills in all things, neither art 
wwe all of us of the ſame temper of body ai 
bumours. 

THE emperor, it is probable after 
wards, inform'd himſelf, that this matte 


touch 
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WW touching this controverſy, he was not al- 
WH ways very conſiſtent with himſelf, + When 
WH ris was condemn'd, he baniſh'd him, 
„au order'd alt his * books to be burnt; 
bet afterwards recall'd, and invited him 
to come to court, at his d (that is the 
WH emperor's) charge: | he likewiſe: ſhew'd 
little regard to St. Athanaſius, who had 
been a great ſtickler againſt Arius; for when 
chat biſhop, Having, in his turn, been con- 
. demn'd by his enemies on another account, 
nuss ſent in exile, + and thoſe of his party 
in Alexandria ceaſed not to implore the 
emperor, that he might be recall d; Con- 

[8 fantine , in à letter, upbraided the peo- 

dle of that town! for their | lightneſs and 
„boy, and enjoin'd the ecclefiaſticks to re- 
min quiet, declaring, he would not recal 
Athanaſius; whom he treats as a ſeditious 
perſon; and the ſame emperor anſwer'd 
likewiſe to Hutbony the hermit , that he 
could not flight the judgment of the council 


Euſeb. in vita Conſtant. | 

d Socrat. J. 1. c. 25. ? 
© Sozom, J. c. 31. * 
Euſeb. in vita Conſtant. 

Euſeb. in vita Conſtant, 
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of Tyre, becauſe, that ſuppoſing ſome among 
the biſhops were | paſſionate, yet it was un 
frobable that ſo great à number of wiſe aud 
learned biſhops ſbould all of them act by paſ- 
"fron; and that Athanaſius was an zeln 
proud, rroubleſome fellow. 

An Arias hereſy did not die with its 
author: the emperors Conftantins and Ya 


tens protected it, and tho” ſome people out 


of zeal for ' orthodoxy have maintain d, 
v that Arianiſm never made a great body 
in the world, nor was of any long < canti- 
nuance, it is certain, that that hereſy ſub- 
ſiſted above three hundred years © in ſplen- 
dour 3 that it was for almaſt two ages the 
predominant religion; that it was on the 
_— the eaſt and weſt; and that it 
ign'd in Italy, France, Pannonia, and 4 
frivs. Several have ſpoke very lightingly 
of the fathers, that compos d the counal 
of Nice; COON: * a Macedonian 


a See Trebellius Pollio in the fe of Galienus, 

b Juricu vray ſyſteme de Legliſe, p. 149. 

© Nicolle, contre jurieu de V unite de' egliſe. 

4 Janua cœlorum reſerata, Fintes at Amſterdam, 
1592, pag. 87. 
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biſhop of Heraclea, a town of Thrace, who 
I creats them as ignoramus's in his collection 
of Councils; but Euſebius, biſhop of Ceſa- 
1, who aſſiſted at it, has highly * extol- 
ned their wiſdom and capacity, and ſome 

learned men of the laſt century have ſpoke 
n deſence of them. Be their praiſe what 
it will, this is evident from many circum- 
ſtances, that their debates were as much 
influenced by private grudges and perſo- 
nal hatreds, as the love of truth, or any 
real piety, When ſeveral of theſe biſhops, 
after the council of Nice, were met at Je- 
ruſalem, on another troubleſom affair, 
Conflantine, Who was ſo bigotted to the 
clergy, wrote to them, complaining, © that 
in a time, 'wherein the barbarians began 19 
«knowledge the true GOD, the chriſtians, 
who would be thought to have the myſteries 
fGoD is their keeping (for he durſt not ſay 
that they kept them) labour d only to entertain 
liuiſons and hatred among them, not to ſay 
for the deſtruction of mankind. 


+ Euſeb, in vita Conſtant. 
d Sozoms J. 1, c. 117. 
Euſeb. in vita Conſtant, 
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Tus contentions about this myſtery of 
the Trinity, begun by two'clergy-men, hare 
already at one time or other been the ruin 
of millions of laymen, and are like to dg 
more miſchief in the world, if the ciyil 
magiſtrate interpoſes not and hinders the 
clergy from ever reviving this affair. Hay- 
py had it been for chriſtianity, had all the 
clergy been of Sozomey's opinion, who ſaid, 
that be did not dare to relate the creed 9 
Nice, becauſe ſome, his pious and learned 
friends in this matter, adviſed him to ſup- 
preſs the things, which the -initiates and 
prieſts alone ſhould underſtand, and that, ac. 
ros ding to their council, be had conceal d what 
was to be kept filent. 9. 

TRE great danger there is in the quat- 
rels of the clergy is, that there can be no 
drawn battle among them; being in al 
their conteſts both judges and parties, one 
ſide muſt fall, and there can be no peace 
without a conqueſt. Could clergy-men 
have been fatisfied without cruſhing their 
adverfaries, the Arian hereſy might have 
been prevented; for when the Arians they- 
ed, that they were ready to ſubmit to 


2 Sozom. * 1. c. 20. 
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confeſſion expreſs'd in the terms propos'd 
to them, the orthodox biſhops fear'd, * left 


ſenſe, and therefore made an addition to 


it more binding; which, when the Arianis : 
likewiſe wonld have ſableribed to, the or- 


thodox ſtill found out more *hampering 
terms, till at laſt from an incomprehenſible 
myſtery they made it in the opinion of the 
Antitrinitarians, a plain and intelligible 
contradiction. If this expreſſion be thought 
too harſh, I deſire the reader to conſider, 
that it is no more than what the grea- 
teſt champions of the 7rinitatians': are 
proud to own. _ Hear what Monſieur M- 
vile ſays of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
It * confounds reaſon, ſays he, and prompts 
it to revolt. If there be any viſible difficub 
ties, they are thoſe which are contain d in 
(hat myſtery,”*: that three perſons really di- 
fint have one and the ſame efſence; and 
that this eſſence being the: ſame thing in'each 
perſon with the relations that * diflinguiſh 


J bem, may be communicated. r +: the f 


* Monſ. le Clere, in the.life of Eusebius. 


d Monſ. ON | aol. wed oy * fot, rage 1 oo 
Edit, 16666. 
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they ſhould expound theſe terms in an ill 


| 
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communication af the relations which diſtis. 
guiſh the perſons. If human reaſon conſul 
her ſelf, ſbe will riſe up againſt thoſe inc. 
cervable truths: if ſbe. pretends to make uſe 
of ber own light to penetrate into them, i; 
will furniſh her with arms to engage again 
them. ] herefore, in order to believe them, 
ſhe ought to blind her . ſelf, to ſtifle all her 
 Rativcinations, and depreſs and fink ber ſelf 
ender the weight of divine authority. 
Jo ive effectual directions for belier- 
ing of myſteries is almoſt as difficult as it 
is to explain them. As to our duty, con- 
cerning this 'of the Trinity, I think we 
aught to examine the ſcriptures and be - 
liere of it what we can conceive the word 
of Gop would have us, without depriving 
others of the ſame liberty. I would fay 
very near the ſame of moſt myſteries, tho 
I incur the cenſures of our. zealous clergy, 
who will call this the advice of a latitudi- 
narian, if not worſe: thoſe gentlemen are 
not always very conſiſtent with themſelves. 
The proteſtants could never have withdrawn 
themſelves from the church of Rome, with 
any ſhew of reaſon, without denying her in- 
fallibility ; yet the reform'd in general 7 
u 3 
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o very uneaſy at the loſs of it for them - 


cles, that there is hardly a ſeſt of them, 
but the zealots of it are angry with every 


thorit 7. 
THE moderate men of var nn 
got ſo poſitive as to their own interpreta» 


it is unreaſonable to require all men, under 
the pain of an anathema, to ſee, that one 
particular poſition is the certain ſenſ of 
z paſſage really ambiguous and difficult. 
l were fit, ſays biſhop Taylor, that > our 
WH confidence ſhould be according to our. evi- 
Wi dence; and our zeal according to our con- 
 Wdence: I deſire the reader to take the 
ſentiments of this learned prelate concern- 
ing private judgment and. opinions on theſe 
and all matters of diſpute in his own words, 
Since (ſays he) there are /o many copits 
with infinite\ varieties of reading; fince a va- 
r10us interpunction, à parent heſis, a letter, 
an accent — much alter the ſenſe, fines 


; Bib Taylor o on the liberty of rale. 
> Idem ibid. 


Adem. 452, Edit. 1657. 


ſome 


83 
body, chat will not ſubmit le. au- 


tions of the ſcriptures, and think that 


mies, ironies, Hyper boles, propriet ies, and imm. 


"moſt impoſſible to know the proper interpret. 
tion, now that the knowledge of ſuch ai. 
cumftances and particular ſtories is irrecous 
rably loſt, fince there are ſome myſieri, 
- which at the beft advantage of expreſſion ar: 


needs be dark, ſometimes weak, ſometime; 
unintelligible ; and laftly, fince theſe ordinary 
moans of enpounding ſcripture, as ſearchin 
tb originals, conference of | places, parity i 


to expound trueſt, in all probability of reaſon, 
vill be very far from” confidence; becauſe . 
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ſome places have divers literal ſenſes, may 
bave ſpiritual, myſtical, and allegorical meax. 
ings ſince there are ſo many tropes, metony- 


prieties of language, whoſe underſtanding d. 
pendt upon ſuch circumſtances, that it i; al. 


not ſo eaſy to be apprebended, and whoſe an 
plication, by reaſon of our. imper fections, mu 


reaſon, and analogy of faith, are all dul. 
ous, uncertain, and very fallible z he tba 
is the wwiſeſt, and by conſequence the liteli 


very one of theſe, and many more, are like | 


many degrees of improbability and uncertain), 
all depreſſing our certainty of finding a 
truth in ſuch myſteries, and amidſt fo man) 

difficulties. And therefore a wiſe man that 
J | 4 
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anders this, would not willingly be preſerib- 
ad to by others; for it is beſt, every man 
ſhould be left in that liberty from which no 
man can juſtly take bin ch be could * 
ure him from error. ö 

Taz fame biſhop having told us in a- 
nother place, that all the diſputes: concern- 
ing tradition, councils, fathers, (fc, were 
not arguments - beſides, or againſt reaſon, 
but. conteſtations and pretences to the beſt 
arguments, and to the moſt certain fatisfaCti- 
on to our reaſon, goes on thus. Bat then 
all theſe coming into queſtion ſubmit them- 
ſelves to reaſon, that is, to be judg'd by bu- 
man underſtanding, upon the beſt grounds and 
information it can receive. So that ſcrip- 
ture, tradition, councils aud fathers, are the 
evidence in a queſtion, but reaſon is the 
judge : that is, we being the perſons that 
are to be perſuaded, we muſt ſee, that we 
„e perſuaded reaſonably; and it is unreaſo- 
„-le to aſſent to a leſſer evidence, when a 
Ii greater and clearer is propounded : but of 
„ e, every man for himſelf is to take cog- 
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uzance, if be be able to judge; if be be not, 
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he is not bound under the tye * neceſſity ty 
know any thing of it. | 

In ſuch leffons and confiderations as theſt, 
how ungrateful ſoever they may be to fiery 
zealots, are contain'd a true preſervative 
from falling into ſchiſm, - and the greateſt 
antidote againſt perſecution; for, as on the 
one hand, they will mitigate the troubles 
of ſcrupulous conſciences, ſo on the other, 
they will cure uncharitableneſs in thoſe, 
whoſe ſufficiency makes them | incapable 
of bearing with any opinion but their 
TRE will likewiſe help to draw men 
off from vain ſpeculations and empty ca 
vils, and to promote concord and true 
religion; for it is union and the practice of 
virtue we want: theſe are the national 
bleſſings we ſtand moſt in need of. It is 
not faith we are defeftive in: * the mul- 
titude in all countries, as well as our own, 
are apt enough to believe what is taught 
them by their ſpiritual guides. 

NoTHING can be more ſhocking to 
human reaſon, than the doctrine of the 
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al preſence in the euchariſt; yet we find 
not, that among the Roman catholicks, 
who maintain tranſubſtantiation, or the 
Lutherans, Who hold a conſubſtantiation, 
he people boggle more at the articles of 
their faith, than they do among others, by 
hom the words that have occalion'd that 
pretended myſtery are taken in a figura- 
tive ſenſe. | a e 

THERE is hardly a truth more eaſily 
pprehended, or which we are more fully 
com inc'd of, than that two and two make 
four : yet were -men to be taught from 
their infancy that it was a myftery, that 
on à certain occaſion two and two made 
ſeren, with an addition to be beliey'd on 
pain of damnation, I am perſuaded, that 
at leaſt ſeven in ten would ſwallow the 
ſhameful paradox; and that if they had 
always ſeen others ill treated for disbe- 
leving of it, by that time they were come 
to years of maturity, they would not only 
alert it themſelves, but likewiſe diſlike, 
if not hate thoſe, who ſhould call it in 
queſtion, We muft ſuppoſe, that it had 
been inculcated to them with application 
ad aſliduity by parents, nurſes, maſters, 
and 
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and all ee oem 
region. over them. Few people are ac. 
quainted with. the force of prejudice: we 
are little capable of examining any thing 
which is rooted in us * education and 
cuſtom. 

Burr, chat my reader ny: ſe. the op. 
nion of one of our greateſt divines, con- 
cerning the effects of dogmatiſing in diyi. 
nity, and the proneneſs of the people to 
believe, I ſhall quote part of what arch. 
biſhop Tillotſon ſays * of myſteries on ac- 
count of tranſubſtantiation, Me will ſuppoſe 
then, ſays his grace, that about the time 
when univerſal ignorance, and the genuine 
daughter of it, (call her devotion or ſuper- 
fiition) bad overſpread the world, and the 
generality of the people were. ſtrongly inclind 
to believe ſtrange things; and even the grea- 
teſt contradiftions were recommended to them 
under the notion of myſteries, being told by 
their prieſis and guides, that the more con 
tradiftious any thing is to reaſon, the greater 
merit there is in believing it 1 ſay, let u 


Suppoſe, that in this ftate of things, one on 


n Archbiſhop Tillotſon in bis rule of faith, p+ 715, Kc. 
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more of the maſt eminent then in the church, 
rither out f deſign, - or out of ſuperſtitious 
ienor ance, and miſtake of the ſenſe of our 
Saviour's words, uſed in the conſecration of 
the ſacrament, ſhould advance this new do- 
Brine, that the words of conſecration, &c. 
uch à doftrine as this was like- 
ly to be advanced. by the ambitious clergy: of 
that time, as a probable means 10 draw in 
the people to @ greater veneration of them. 
Ver was ſuch a doftrine leſs 
likely to take and prevail among. the people 
in an age  prodigiouſly ignorant, and flrongly 
inclin'd to ſuperſtition, and thereby well pre- 
dar d to recerve the groſſeſt abſurdities un- 
dex the notion of myſteries — -=———— Now 
ſuppoſing ſuch' a doctrine as this ſo ſuted to 
the bumour and temper of the age, to be once 
aſerted either by chance or out of defign, it 
would take lite wild. fire; eſpecially if by 
ſome one or more who bore ſway in the 
cburch, it were but recommended with con- 
venient gravity and ſolemuity And 
for the contradiftions contain d in this do- 
rine, it was but telling the people then (as 
they do in effect now) that coutradiftions' 
ought to be no ſeruple in the way of faith; 

1 that 


real myſtery of our religion, any more than 
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that the more impoſſible any thing is, "tis thy 
fitter to be believ d; that it is not praiſe 
worthy to believe plain poſſtbilities, but this 
is the galantry and heroical power of faith: 
this is the way io oblige God Almighty for +. 
ver te us, to believe flat and downright cm. 
rradictious ———— The more abſurd and un. 
reaſonable a thing is, the more proper mati 
for an article of faith. And if any of theſt 
innovations be objefted againſt, as contrary 
zo former belief and practice, it is but put 
ting forth a luſty akt of faith, and believing 
another contradiftion, that though they be 
contrary, yet they are the ſame. 

No tandid reader can imagine, that I 
would endeavour to make flight of faith, 
or leſſen the reverence that is due to the 
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either of theſe prelates; and I can aſſure 
him, that the great end, of what I have 
ſaid and quoted of others in this chapter, is 
to promote the publick peace and tranqul- 
lity, by ſhewing, how conſiſtent it may be 
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made with our piety to GoD, and charity * 

to our neighbours. For which reaſon, in Wc 

the firſt place, I recommend the ſerious con- * 

ſideration of it to thoſe of the orthodox, who Wl 
{ can 
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en accommodate themſelves to every word 
of our creeds, conjuring them not to ex- 
id rigorouſly the ſame of every body, 
who owns himſelf to be of their communi- 
on, When men are peaceable and quiet, 
without ever defiring to mention the ſeru- 
ples, which perhaps they may labour un- 
der in their private opinion, they onghe 
not to be forc'd to ſubſcribe to every 
model of faith that others ſhall conceive 
for them. Thoſe trials are ever attended 
with human paſſion, and generally end in per- 
ſonal hatreds. A man may believe the ſame 
m ſubſtance with us, but have a ſcruple 
concerning perhaps one fingle word in 
2 whole article of faith: when we confi- 
der, that this article was drawn up by 
tmunſpired men, and perhaps thoſe words 
put in 0n purpoſe to puzzle an adverſary, 
Who had ſhew'd a diſlike to them; is it 
dot unchriſtian like, to drag ſuch a man 
out of his cloſet to make him ſign to it, 
and not ſuffer him to reſt, till by his 
refuſal we ſhall have an opportunity of 
alling him heretick, and expoſing him 
an enemy to GOD and religion? but 
bow inhuman as how execrable would 
Went: > it 
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it be, ſhould this ever be done with 3 
deſign to rob him of his livelyhood, and 
the good opinion of his fellow chriſtian, 
that are unacquainted with the contro. W 4 

verſy? 

Bur then again I would not more ear. 
neſtly perſuade the orthodox rigoriſts to 
avoid all narrow ſcrutinies of conſciences but 
their own, than I would exhort the admi- 
rers of human underſtanding, not to rely 
too much upon their own ſufficiency, 
How uſeful ſoever philoſophy may be to 
ſociety, - and the affairs of human life; 
it is the worſt guide to eternity, and 
ought never to be mixed with theology, 
He that will admit of no- proof inferiour 
to a mathematical demonſtration can ne- 
ver be a chriſtian, and there is no {y- 
Kem found out yet, by which the Socin- 
ans themſelves could explain, and falye 
the difficulties to be met with in the gol- 
pel, even according to their own interpre- 
tation. Every man of thought mult be 
convinced, that there are truths for which 
it were ridiculous to expect demonſtration, 
J ſhall end this chapter, by ſetting fort 
in two eaſy inſtances the difference ther 
| 15 
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% between things that are above. reaſon, 
” ſurpaſs our capacity, and ſuch as 
ate againſt reaſon, and contradict demon- 
firation. +. -.- 
Was Pan wore gp ret whe: could | 
ſe through an oaken | plank two inches 
thick, every where ſolid and entire, 1 
would refuſe to believe it, even on the te- 
ſtimony of ten thouſand witneſſes. otherwiſe 
credible : but had GoD revealed to me, that 
he had made ſuch an one, I would imme- 
dately ſubmit, and as ſoon as I was ſatiſ⸗ 
fied, that the revelation was really divine, | 
would believe it as ſurely, and, if it be poſ- 
ſible with lels ſcruple Vo now I believe that 
there is ſuch a place as Japan, which has 
been confirmed to me ſeveral hundred 
ways. I would laugh at any body, that 
+ WH thould talk of trait pores, and what only 
WH would make things diaphanous; I would 
cot hearken to opticks or refrattions, and 
deſpiſe all reaſoners, who ſhould pretend 
WM to demonſtrate the impoſſibility of it. 
Here a man would have nothing to do, 
but to conquer the good opinion he has 
of human , the ſhallowneſs 
| of 
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of which, the moſt knowing are ſo wel 

chnviid of on thouſand occaſions. In 
this'caſe T would not only call it preſump- 
tion, but the higheſt inſolence, to op. 
poſe the penetration of all the philoſo- 
phers in the world to the leaſt idea, a rea 
ſonable man can have of the omnipotence 
of Gov. 

TRE proud naturaliſts and mathema- 
ticians, who ſhould endeayour to diffuade 
me from my belief, I would lead into x 
contemplation of the immenſity, and the 
order of the creation, the union between 
ſoul and body, and other wonders of the 
univerſe, that are moſt obvious; and hay 
ing made them ſenfible of the pitiful 
ſtock of real knowledge they are poſſe 
ſd of, I would ask them, what it was 
he could not make, that had made heaven 
and earth, 

BuT on the other hand, when a man 
once knows that two and two makes four, 
and yet aſſerts, that he believes that two 
and two on a certain occaſion may make 
ſeven; if he be fincere, it is evident, that 


he either knows not what he ſays, =; 
r 


aſt underſtands not what to believe ſig- 


ere a thing to be true, which he appre- 


elieve the contrary of what he plainly ap- 
. true. 


CHAP. 
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ies. For after all, tho* a man may be- 


hends not at all, it is impoſſible he ſhould 
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SACHS HAT we call the will is pro⸗ 
* 2 perly the laſt reſult of delibe. 
Le ration, either long or ſhort, 

— which! immediately precedes 
the execution of, or at leaſt the endeayour 


to execute the thing wild; I fay the u. 
ſult, which immediately precedes the exe 
cution; for, hen a will or volition is 
made long before the execution of the thing 
will'd, it is only call'd a reſolution, and al 
ways requires a latter will to ſet about it 
and ſometimes a great many, or elſe wil 
never be executed. So a man, whoſe head 
achs after a debauch, ſays, and perhaps 
with great ſincerity, that he will live {6 
berly for the future. But theſe might bet 
ter be call'd wiſhes, than wills or volitions; 
which latter always imply an execution, 

. 
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or at leaſt, an endeavour for it: and 
theſe can never be free; for as ſoon as 
the will is made, the thing wild is de- 
termin d, and before it is made, it is no 
will yet; but only a deliberation, what 
to will. 

THE reaſon, why every body imagines 
that he has a free -will, is, becauſe we are 
conſcious, that in the choice of things we 
ſel a power (which we perceive not to 
be controuled. by any thing) to determine 
or judgment either way. But when once 
Zee reflect on what paſſes within us, and 
conſider that in making this choice, at 
laſt in things of moment, and that are 
worth obſerying, we conſult all our facul- 
ties, and are forc'd in ſpight of our teeth 
to chuſe that, which, to our then preſent 
inclination, often, to our viſible detriment 
ſkems to be moſt eligible. If we reflect 
his, I ay, our wills ſhall not ſeem to be 
o free, as is commonly imagin d. 

EvkRT body can wiſh what he pleaſes. 
put it is not o with his will; and, was 


xz, 


could be more virtue, and not half the 
wſery, and what are call'd misfortunes in _ 
un 5 


diebauckrd, but what has often with'd, the 


one part of the body yet employ'd in ex 
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the world, of What we hom ſee men lx 
bour under. There is hardly a perſon 6 


but for his health's or fortune's fake, 
that it was in his Power to lead a mois 
regular life: what is it hinders him, ba 
his appetites and inclinations, that influ 
ence and ſeduce his will, and do him the 
ſame prejudice he could receive from 1 
fatal and unavoidable neceſſity of ſinning 

THAT the true motives of our will 5 
often pals by undiſcovered, is to be attrj 
buted to the ſwiſtneſs of thought, and the 
ſudden diverſity of our volitions, which 
often ſucceed each other ſo inſtantane- 
oully, that when men are in haſte and 
irreſolute, we may ſometimes obſerr 
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ecuting a former will, whilſt another ſul 
be already obeying the commands of 1 
latter: but when we act lowly, and whit 
is call'd deliberately, the motives of exei 
yolition muſt be obvious to all that har 
the courage, as well as capacity, to ſearch 
into them. 

GIVE two men ch a glaſs in bv 
hand of ſome value, which, if he brei 
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it, he is to; pay for: let the one be of a 
coretous nature, but no wrangler, and 
very pliable as to opinion; the other very 
n laviſh” of his money. Di- 
date wich either of theſe. pretty warmly 
againſt free · will, and che power he has of 
dropping the glaſs, or keeping it in his 
hind. The firſt, depend upon it, will not 
let it fall; and, dare him to it never ſo 
much, he'll content himfelf with faying, 
that he is ſure he can do it if he will, 
but that he has no mind to throw away 
ſo much money to be lavgh'd at. * 
other, tis ten to one, will 'dath it 
pieces, and if he dares ſpeak his mind, be 
you, that he had rather pay for the glaſs, 
than not have the pleaſure to convince-you 
of your folly, obſtinacy, or what elſe his 
paſſion. or marners "il Bive kim leave to 
irt. 885 | 

I doubt not but both perſons would be 
fully perſuaded,” * and therefore might 
Iwear with a good conſcience, that they 
had afted from a principle of free-will, 
though it ſeems plain to me, that each 
of tem was prompted to what he did, 
aA over-rul'd by a predominant Palio. 
K 2 1 
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I know very well, that it is 3 ＋ 
the covetous man might have 
glaſs as well as the other, * 
love for money muſt have hee leſs, or his 
defire of triumph greater than would be 
ſuitable to the character -I required him to 
be of. 

TRAIS may ſerve to put us in mind, 
with what care and vigilance we ought 
to examine and guard our ſelyes againſt 
thoſe paſſions, which ſo covertly govern 
and hurry us away, even unknown to our 
ſelves. The ſolidity of which moral, I 
hope, will make amends for the mcannels 
of the example, which ſome may imagine 
to be below the dignity of the ſubject I 
treat of in this chapter. 

THE word predeſtination is ſo well ut- 
derſtood by all parties, that it would be 
ſuperfluous to explain it further, That 
this 1s a dottrine openly laid down in the 
goſpel, is evident to all that can read; 
that it is likewiſe attended with difficul- 
ties inexplicable to human reaſon, is a 


| undeniable. I ſhall only take notice of the 


chief objection that is made againſt it 
| which is, that it makes Go the author 
3 9 
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of fin. The plairmeſs with which this 
doctrine has been taught by St. Paul, and 
the terrible conſequences to be drawn from 
nt by as plain a manner of | reaſoning, 
| WH have occaſioned innumerable hereſies and 
WH ſchiſms, each of which has, at different 
WW times, been the cauſe of thouſands of 
miſchiefs and calamities among chriſtians. 
| IT is certain, that whilſt we only fol- 
bo the light of nature, nothing can be 


WW more inconſiſtent with the ideas we have 
of the juſtice and goodneſs of Gop, than 
dat a creature ſhould be puniſhed for 
BY fins, which from eternity it was decreed he 
BY fhould commit. It is this that has pro- 
duced the various ſyſtems of the more and 
leſs daring advocates for free-will ; but I ſhall 
endeavour to demonſtrate on the one hand, 
that the boldeſt aſſertors of human liberty, 
the Socinians not excepted, have not remov d 
the difficulty as to the origin of evil; 
nud on the other, that all the ſolution and 
nuguments of the predeſtinarians, drawn 


1 — 


ſufficient to anſwer the objections that have 

been made to them. And when from 

bence it ſhall appear, that the debate is 
K 3 about 


from human reaſon, have hitherto been in- 
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about the greateſt myſtery of our religion, I 
doubt not but to convince every reaſonable 
man, that it is à fitter ſubject for our re. 
ſignation to the reveald will of God, 
than it is for quarrels and contentions with 
one another. 

Ir would hardly be poſſ ble to think 
of any thing, that in ſo many thouſand 
controverſies, as are to be met with on 
this head, has not been ſaid by one or o- 
ther; for this reaſon, I have in my eye a 
celebrated author, who was 'endu'd with 
a vaſt ſtock of learning, and no leſs pe- 
netration, and has treated of this matter 
with greater moderation and impartiality 
than any other. From him 1 hall bor- 
row ſeveral paſſages, and often manage 
what I have to ſay in his words, with lit- 
tle addition of my own. 

IT muſt be allow'd, that the hypothe- 
ſis of human liberty ſeems. at firſt view to 
clear the doubt: but it only puts the mif- 
chief farther off, and can neyer take it a- 
way. It is needleſs to run thro' the ſeve- 
ral degrees, and the different ſyſtems that 
have been made of it by the Pelagians, 
I lagians, Originiſts, Moliniſts, * 

$95 
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gifs, and Arminians, and many others; 
ince thoſe who ſuppoſe. the moſt abſolute 
free-will, if they are <loſely purſued, muſt 
at laſt be involy'd. in, and leave the ſame 
difficulties unclear d, which frighten men 
from predeſtination, From the ſimple 
queſtion, what is the cauſe of fin? the 
reſult of a thouſand diſputes muſt at long 
mn be this.  GoD: is eternal, and a being 
infinitely good, ſo there could be no evil 
before the world was made; GoD cre- 
ated the world, then whence comes 
evil? | 

Tuts, I the ſyſtem of the cre- 
ation, being unanſwerable to human ca- 
pacities, - produced in the ſecond century 
the 1 and after them the Ma- 
#5. | Theſe: hereticks denied the old 
. and, among other impieties, 
ſuppoſed two coeternal principles, the one 
of all d good, and the other of all evil: 
the good principle, they ſaid, would have 
made every thing good, if he had not been 
oppos'd; but the bad principle being as 
powerful, and equally defirous ann f 

In the third century. | ; 

bbs de Her: 4. nnd 
K 4 evil, 
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evil, as the other was to do good, the 
good principle was forc'd to yield to ne- 
ceſſity; and thus the world, which is a 
compound of good and evil, was, after ma- 
ny conflicts, produced by the agreement 
of theſe two principles. 

How oppoſite ſoever this opinion was 
to reveal'd religion, and the cleareſt ideas 
we have of the unity of Gop, when once 
this monſtrous hypotheſis was admitted, 
it explain'd the phznomena of human life 
better than any other, and ſolv'd innume- 
rable difficulties that were inexplicable to 


the orthodox, whilſt both parties confin'd 


themſelves to the light of nature. No. 
thing was more eaſy to the fathers of the 
church, than to overthrow theſe hereſies, 
when they attack'd them upon the ab- 
ſurdity of their ſyſtem, and the orthodox 
were the agreſſors; but when the Mani- 
cheans made the attack, it was a very 
hard task to anſwer their obje&ions, and 
the fathers would not have triumphed over 
them at ſo cheap a rate as they did, had 
the others known better how to puſh them 
home. Had Cerdon, Marcion, Apelles, and 
Manes been as able diſputants, as many 

have 


P 
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have been in the laſt century among the je- 
ſuits and janſeniſts, they would nat 1822 
been filenc'd as they were. 

WHEN the hereticks, by way of det 
ſition, enquir'd into the cauſe of evil, they 
were commonly anſwer'd, that man was 
created by GOD in a happy ſtate ;, but he, 
not following the light of his conſcience, 
which was intended by the author of his 
being to conduct him in the way of vir- 
tue, became wicked, and ſo deſery?d, that 
Gop, who was ſovereignly juſt as well as 
good, ſhould make him feel the effect of 
his wrath; ſo that God is not the author 
of moral evil, but of phyſical evil, which 
is the puniſhment of moral evil. When 
this was anſwer'd them, or ar thing elſe, 
by which the cauſe of fin was thrown on 
the free-will of the creature, they had no- 
thing to reply; but if they had asked why 
this free-will was given to man, or if it 
was given, why ſo good a judge as he 
was, it ſhould determine his choice to e- 
vil, more work would have been cut out 
for their antagoniſts: for every man's rea- 
ſon, they might have ſaid, muſt ſuggeſt to 
him, ne if man was the workmanſhip of 

| a prin- 
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a principle infinitely good and holy, he 
ſhould not only have been created without 
any actual evil, but alſo without any incli- 
nation, or the leaſt propenſity to evil, fince 
that inclination is ſuch a defect, as could 
not have ſuch a principle for its cauſe. 
WHAT Origen told the Marcionites, 
That an intelligent creature, who had mt 
enjoy d free-will, had been immutable and 
immortal like Gop, is likewiſe eaſy to re- 
ſute. They need only to have ask'd Ori- 
gen, whether the bleſſed in paradiſe are e- 
qual to Gop in the attributes of immu- 
tability and immortality. He muſt have 
anſwer d in the negative, and. conſequently 
it is not true, that a creature becomes 
a Gop, becauſe it is determin'd to do 
good, and depriy'd of that which he calls 
free-will. 
' THE anſwer of St. Bal has the ſame 
fault: Gop, (fays he) would d not have 
ts to love bim by conſtraint, and we Our 
felves do not think our ſervants well diſpo- 


2 Ina dialague againſt the Marcionites, attributed 
to Origen, Seck. 3» 

b Baſilius magnus, Tom. 1. in bomilia 25 deus 
non fit autor mali. 
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ſed to our ſervice whilſt due hold them in 
chains, hut only when they obey us from their 
on free (pleaſure. What would St. Bafii 
have replied, if they had remonſtrated to 
him, that in paradice Gop is loy'd and 
ſervd perfectly well, and yet the bleſſed 
do not enjoy free · will, and that they have 
not that fatal privilege of the power to 
commit ſin? Muſt: we therefore compare 
them to ſlaves 7! And again, what would he 
fy to the righteous upon earth, who by 
the aſſiſtance of the divine grace love their 
heavenly father, and perform good works? 
Does the grace of God reduce the faith» 
ful to the condition of flayes ? It is evi- 
dent then, that without infringing the li- 
berty of the creature; Gop could infalli- 
bly determine it to what is good, and 
therefore ſin does not proceed from hence, 
that the Creator could not prevent it with- 
out deſtroying the free- will of the crea- 
ture; but we muſt look out for ſome other 
cauſe of it. 

SOME. have urg'd, that Goo permitted 
ſm to manifeſt his wiſdom, which ſhines 
more brightly: by the diforders, which the 
wickedneſs of men produces every day, 

than 
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than it would have done in a ſtate of in. 
nocence: but this is inconſiſtent with the 
ideas we have of the juſtice and goodnek 
of Gop, and would be to compare the 
deity to a father, who ſhould ſuffer his 
children to break their legs, on purpoſe to 
ſhew all the city his great skill in ſetting 
their broken bones. 

Many more reaſons have been alled. 
ged for the permiſſion of ſin; but the 
beſt that human wit has hitherto invens 
ted, may be oppos'd by others more ſpe 
cious and more agreeable to the ideas we 
have of order, and'the difficulty concer- 
ning the origin of evil remains the ſame 
in natural as well as reveal'd religion; 
for which reaſon the fathers had the 
heathen philoſophers to anſwer on this 
head, as well as the hereticks that ſprung 
from the church. 

SOME of the pagans have made weigh- 
ty objections againſt providence : that of 
Epicurus, as to evil, is of great force. GoD, 
ſays he, is either willing to take away 
evil, and is not able; or he is able, and 
not willing; or elſe he is neither willing 


nor r able, or he is both willing and = 
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If he is willing and not able, he is. weak, 
which can't be ſaid of Gop; if he is able 
and not willing, he is envious, which is 
equally abſurd to ſay; if. he is neither wil - | 
ling nor able, he is both weak and enyi- 

ous: and if he is both willing and able, 

which is the only thing of the | four that 
an be faid of Gop, then whence comes 
evil? this concerns not moral evil; but, 
if it did, the argument would be Rill more 
perplexing, - Lactantius anſwers, * that Gop 
is able, but not willing to take away evil, 
without being envious for all that: for the 
reaſon, ſays he, why GOD takes nat away 
evil, is, becauſe it gives us wiſdom, and at 
the ſame time more good, and more pleaſure 
in that Wiſdom, than there is trouble in e- 
vil. It is through wiſdom we know Gop, 
and through that knowledge we gain immor- 
ality, which is. the bigheft good; /o that un- 
leſs we firſt know evil, We can never atiain 
jo the knowledge of good. But this Epicu- 
rus /ees not, nor any other, that if evil be 
taken away, . wiſdom is taten away in like 
manner, and there. remain i men 10 Aar. 


a LaQant, dc * Dei, ca. The. 
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Frrateſt an reul good that belongs to us, 


eaſmeſs, all the pleafures which that deli 
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Preps of wittue," the offence ef which confi 
in beüring und oel the bitterneſs if 
evil.” Thus fut n [tall pace if wwe ſhould by 
without evil, we ſbould he deflitute of the 


© THts* aufwer of Ladasmus is not only 
pitiful and wWeak, but full of errors, and 
perhaps hereſies. It ſuppoſes) that G05 
muft produce evil, becauſe ocherwiſe he 
would not be able to communicate either 
wiſdom or virtue, or the knowledge of 
what is good. It overthrows all that di- 
vines tell us about the happineſs of parr 
dice, and the ſtate of innooence. Are we 
not told, that Azam and Ev in this hap- 
py ſtate felt, without any mixture of un- 


<ious and charming place the garden of 
Eulen, where *Gop placed them, could af: 
ford thein * Beſides, do not all chriſtians 
take it for granted, that, if they had not 
Pnmed, they and all their poſterity ſhould 
have enjoy d this happineſs without being 
ſubjelt either to diſeaſes or troubles, and 
that neither the elements nor animals had 
ever done them any harm? It was their 
ſin that expos'd them to cold and heat, 
n to 


* 
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s hunger and thirſt, to pain and ſorrom, 
to the miſchiefs, which: certain bet 
Wi to us. 

Wes e * 
tue and wiſdom. cannot belong to a man - 
without phyſical evil, as Lactantius affirms, 
that on the contrary it muſt be mdintait» 
ed, that man has been ſubjeft to this evil 
only, becauſe he renounc'd virtue and wiſ- 
dom. The ftoicks had committed the 
fame fault, as Lafantius, and maintain'd 
the uſefulneſs of vice, without which, 
they ſaid, there could have been no virtue. 
But ſee how ſolidly they were refuted by 
Plutarch. It there then, ſays he, 10 good 
among the gods, becauſe there is no evil? 
And when jupiter having reſolved all mat- 
ter into himſelf, ſhall he alone, ather dite. 
rences being taken away, will there then be 
10 good, becauſe there is no evil? But is it 
true, that there is a melody in à choir, 
thaugh nome in it fing faultily, and health in 
the body, though no meniber is ict; and can: 
mt wirtue | have its en without _ 


* Aul. e 
4 Plutarch. Iſis & Oſir. 
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Fo wonder they do vor ſay, that the conſungs 


rion was made for the ſound conflitution of 
mens bodies, and the gout for the ſwiftuſ 
of their feet, and that Achilles would ny 
have had a good head of hair, if Therſites 
had not been hald for vbat difference js 
there between ſuch triflers and ravers, and 
thoſe; who ſay, that intemperance was 
brought: forth ' not unproſitably for conti« 
wence, nor injuſtice for juſtice, that ſo we 
may pray to the, gods there may be always 
Wa on 

ITE argument of Epicurus, without the 
help of reveal'd religion, is not to be an- 
ſwer d by any other ſyſtem, but that of 
the two principles, which immediately 
clears that and all other difficulties con- 
cerning the origin of evil. How ſtrange 
and deplorable is the fate of human res- 


fon, that the worſt. of hereticks, nay the 
heathens themſelves, ſhould with an hy- 


potheſis altogether abſurd and contradifts- 


ry, be able to explain, what we experi 
ence, a hundred times better than ortho- 
dox chriſtians do with a ſuppoſition ſo juſt 
ſo neceſſary, and ſo true, of one firſt 34 
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mighty! ! 
Txis doftrine of two ertuetples, which 


i now known by the name of manicheiſm, 
has often violently difturb'd the Peace of * 


the church. It ſettled in ſeveral: provinces 
of the empire, and ſome of the Marcio- 
nes were ſo zealous for this impiety, as 
to die for it, which made them boaft of 
„ning had many martyrs. * St. Auguſtin, 
. WH among others, before he was converted by 
St. Ambroſe, had embrac'd this hereſy, and 
maintain d molt of the dottrines of it with 
great fervency..' The Paulicians, the Car- 
poeratians, the Gnofticks; and ſeveral other 
Setts of hereticks among the chriſtians, 
were all of this opinion; but the doctrine 
it ſelf had not its riſe from chriſtianity, 
and was much older. It is Þ impoſſible, 
lays Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Is and O- 

firis, that one cauſe alone, whether good or 
bad, ſhould be the principle of all things to- 
gether; and having given ſeveral reaſons 
ind inſtances to prove his aſſertion, he adds; 
For nothing can be without a precedent cauſe, 


* Auguſt. Confeſſ. Iib. 6. c. 15. 
Plutarch. Iſis & Oſir. 


ö 
and 
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and what is good in it ſelf, can never be the 
cauſe of evil; nature therefore muſt late 
a principle, from which evil proceeds as iti 
cauſe and principle, as well as another from 
wbich good proceeds : tis the opinion of the 
22 part, and the uiſeſt among the an- 


1 profe fans, the ont the author of all 
good, the other of all. evil. . 
\"PYTHAGORAS and Plato held 
the ſame falſe tenet; but the firſt, who is 
known to have broached this doctrine, 
was Zoroaſter, king of the Battrians, The 
good principle ** call'd * Oromazes, the 
| He paſſed likewiſe for 
the firſt inventor of magick. This Z 
roafter lived above eight hundred years 
(ſome ſay much more) before the Tro- 
jan war, and has made himſelf one of the 
moſt famous ca the world. There 
are learned men 4 who affirm, that there 


Diogenes Laert. in procemio. 

d Juſtin, 1;b. 1. c. 1. 

< Hermippus & Hermodorus. Sze Diogen- in 
Laert. in proem- 

* Dr. Hyde, Hiſtor. Legs. veterum Perſar 


re 


% for ſome think there are two gods of 
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other parts of Aña, to this day: 
IN Europe and Aſia the dottrine of two 
coeternal principles has not been main» 


tain'd for many ages, though a manichean 


now-a-days would be more formidable 
than ever; and there is hardly an argu- 
ment, that in the controverſy, about free- 
vill and predeſtination has been made uſe 
of theſe two laſt centuries, but what 
would ſtrengthen his ſyſtem, was no- 
thing but human reaſon admitted of to 
judge b). 

333 D religion therofane, the Old 
md New Teſtament, are only capable of 
cutting this gordian; knot; for it is as great 
a abſurdity to ſuppoſe the ſupreme being 
to be deſtitute of infinite power and know- 
ledge, as it is to make him cruel. and ty- 
ramical to the laſt extremity. But it is 
yet more unaccountable than either, that 
men ſhould be willing to give up a confi- 
derable part of Go 's knowledge and 
power, when they muſt neceſſarily ſee, 
that even by their own ſcheme they can- 
dot clear the attributes they contend for, 

„„ and 
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remain ſame of this ſecb in the Indies, and 
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116 Of He- Mill and Predeſtination. 
and which to preſerve they are ſo ready to 
ſacrifice any other. 

THE Socinians, to extricate themſelyes 
from this difficulty, deny the * creation 
out of nothing. They look for the origin 
of evil into matter it ſelf, which they fa 
is uncreated and eternal. But Gop hay 
modified matter, endued it with 
and made a world of it. If he could not 
deſtroy or root out theſe evil particles, he 
has at leaſt ſo well diſpoſed of them as not 
to interfere with the deſign of his work- 
manſhip, or elſe, what faults are there in the 
univerſe? have they met with any flaws in 
it? let them behold the firmament and 
celeſtial bodies, conſider well the vaſtnels 
of their magnitudes as well as numbers, 
the rapidity of their motion, and the 
ſtability of that order, by which they 
perform their different and unequal cour- 
ſes with ſo much ſteadineſs and harmo- 
ny. The laws of motion are not more 
changeable or irregular here below, nor 
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a See Meonſe Bayle's Diftzonary in the Article of 
Epicurus, Remark S. 
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ire the various forms we ſee it ſhape mat - 


— 


have. been either created or not, and as 


that to make it what it is, and bring it 


power and a wiſdom ſo infinite, and fo 
vaſtly tranſcending all imagination, that 
nothing but ignorance and ſtupidity can 
five a man. from falling into extaſies of 
admiration, whenever by ventures to think 
ir... 52! 
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cuons in every thing without us; and the 
leaſt part of the univerſe (our ſelves ex · 
cepted) beſpeaks a Gop for its author. 
The only flur on all the divine works is 
to be found in man. In that lamp of 
earth, from which omnipotent wiſdom 
"WH choſe to form the moſt perfect of his la- 
dbdours, the particles of evil, that had been 
"WW pliable in all the reſt, were ſo ſtubborn 


uw, > FXF' 9* Hh LH FC» ® 


and reſtactory as to elude all the skill and 


f power of the great architect. Here Oy 


l Baronius ann, ecclef, ad annum. 120. 


. re- 


what we ſee above: fo that let matter 
independent as they pleaſe; it is certain, 


into this fubrick, muſt have required a 
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have of infinite goodneſs, that he would 
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remain d in ſuch a ſoree and con dition 
that they were able to peryert and tum 
to exil a virtuous: and innocent, a rational, 
a knowing- and well inſtructed being, 
What miſerable ſhifts men will male 
to compliment their on ' underſtanding ! 
Gop would: have remedied this; but was 
Une mee 

Bur if Gop had had a preſervative, 
that would effectually have prevented this 
miſchief, is it agreeable to the notions we 
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not have given it to man? yet this is the 
caſe: they can't deny, but that Gop 
might have aſſiſted our firſt parents with 
his grace: yet it is plain that he did 
not. Could not the fatal preſent of free- 
will, which Gon had given him, been re- 
call'd on fuch an emergency? would a good 
mother, who had given leave to her 
Daughters to go to a ball, not revoke that 
leave, if ſhe was ſure, that they would 
to enticement and loſe their honour? 

Or, if the had an: infallible preſerva- 
tive. againſt all temptations, that was like- 
wiſe extremely delightful to all that 45 
. 5 . 
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i of it, would the. ever fend. her da 


uns to this hall without, it?: 
Tus only thing theſe tac 


0 their ſyſtem have left to anſwer is, that 


CoD would have aſſiſted them with his N 
ace, if he had known, what would have 
happened z but that it is impoſſible to foreſee 
ents that depend upon contingencies. But 
nen this is a por refuge. Let us carry on 
the ame compariſon 4 little further: if that 

mother ſhould: go to:this ball, and through a 
vindow ſhould, ſes and underſtand, that one 
of her daughters, defends her ſelf but 
weakly in the corner of chamber, a- 
rink the ſollicitations of a cxaſty deceiyer ; 
if, even when ſhe ſees, that her daughter 
is but one, ſtep. from yielding to the de- 
ſires of the temꝑter, ſhe ſhould, not go then 
to aſſiſt her and deliver ber ſrom the 
hare; would the world ſtill count; her a 
good mother ?, this is a repteſentation of 
Seng which. the Secinians attribute 
to Gop. 

Tx EM cannot ſay, thathe knew the 
bo of the; fix man, but as & paſſible e- 
rent, he knew all the particulars. af the 
temptation, and he muſt needs have known 

a mo- 
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a moment before Eve yielded, that ſhe was 
going to deſtroy her ſelf: for they dont 
deny, but that Go p knew all the thoughts 
of Eve. He did therefore ſuffer her to 
fin; and this he did at the fame time, 
when he foreſaw that he would n 
fin. 

„Tus fin of a Was yet more cer- 
ainly foreſtenz for the example of Eve 
gave ſome light, the better to foreſee the 
fall of Adam. If Gop had purpoſed to 
preſerve man and his innocency, and to 
prevent all the miſeries which were to be 
the conſequence of fin, would he not at 
leaſt have fortify'd the husband after the 
wife had fall'n? would he not have given 
him another wife ſound and perfect, in- 
ſtead of that which was ſeduced? It is 
evident therefore, that the Socinian ſyſtem, 
by depriving Go D of preſcience,” redu- 
ces him to ſlavery and a pitiful form of 
government; and does not remove the 
grand difficulty, which it ſhould remove, 
and which forces theſe hereticks to de- 
ny the nn of — e. 
vents. 5 


- 
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A predeſtinarian likewiſe labours to as 


tle purpoſe, who, by philoſophical rea- 
ns. endeavours to make good his do- 
Brine, and by dint of argument pretends 


> When it is objected to him, that his 
em is neceſſarily attended with this 
anſequence ; therefore GOD is the author 
in; he ought to drop philoſophy, and 
nto his bible; for here the light of na- 
re will not ſerve him, but to render the 
ge againſt . him the more evident, the 
pore he wrangles, if he has an able anta- 
pniſt, The beſt anſwer he can make is 
his: I ſee as well as you the conne xion 
f my principle with that conſequence 
id my reaſon, that ſees it, does not atfi 
e a ſufficient knowledge to make me un- 
ſtand how T am miſtaken in ſceing it; 
ertheleſs I am fully perſuaded, that 
0D finds in the infinite treaſures of his 
mer and wildom, a certain and moſt in- 
lible way of breaking that connexion, 
bugh it be unknown to me, and exceeds 
extent of my knowledge. 5 
Tuis ought to be the anſwer of a pre- 
marian, But, as we can follow no bet- 
| M 7 3 ter 
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p clear it from the difficulties it is liable 
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ter guides than the apoſtles themſelves, let 
us examine how St. Paul has behaved him 
{elf in this important matter, 


HE eſtabliſhes abſolute predeſtination in 


the plaineſt and conciſeſt manner, I 
bath mercy on whom he will have mer 


and whom he will he” hardentth. Up 
this the apoſtle, who knew very we 
what would naturally be objefted again 
ſach a doctrine, ſtarts the difficulty him 
ſelf, thou wilt ſay then unto me, Why dit 
he yet find fault ? for who has refified hi 
Will? No Molinift, nor the moſt acutt 
philoſopher of the Socinians could hay 
ſaid any thing to puſh the objection furthe 
And neither St. Auſtin, Luther, Calvi 
or any of the Thomiſis, Janſeniſis have eve 
ſaid any thing, that Gop will have met 
to commit fin. Which will ſtill be mor 
evideat, if we obſerve, that juſt before t 
apoſtle had put us in mind of the tranſ 
ions between Moſes and Pharaoh, whet 
we meet with the moſt remarkable inſtand 
of the divine, ſovereignty, that is at 
where extant; as if it had been to hind 
us from making any feint. and evaſive ca 


ſtruction of what he meant by Hardin: 
| | Go 


Ly 
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Cop we know. had firſt e the 
heart - of Pharach: againſt all the threat- 
nings and miracles. of Moſes, and after- 
wards puniſhed him for. diſobedience. A 
conduCt ſeemingly oppoſite to all our hu- 
man notions of juſtice and goodneſs. I take 
notice of this to demonſtrate how remote 
the apoſHle's thoughts ſeem to have becn 
from mollifying the expreſſion, or deny- 
ing the fat, All the ſolution he gives to 
the objection propoſed, is the ſovereign 
power of Gop, and the right the Crea- 
2 has to diſpoſe of his creatures as it 
ſeems good to him, Nay, but ob man“ 
who art thou that replieÞ againſt Go p? 
Shall the thing form'd ſay to him that form d 
it, why haſt thou made me thus? This 
the apoſtle inſiſts upon, and in the next 
verſe repeats. the ſubſtance of it over again 
in a compariſon, che moſt adapted to in- 
ſpie us with , humility and reſi ignation, 
St. Paul, inſpired as he was, does. not 
pretend, that he is able to accoutit for it 
any. other way, He. is at a loſs himſelf, 
the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, in when 
human learning was join'd with divine 
inſpiration. Mind the Pbiloſophy he makes 
. M 2 a 
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uſe of, O the depth and the riches both of 
the wiſdom and knowledge of Gon ! buy 
unſearchable are his judgments, and his way; 

paſt finding out This ought to put an end 
to all diſputes, and impoſe a profound fi. 
2 on our reaſon. The ſubtleſt logici- 
an, or moſt learned theologiſt aſter this 
can have no more claim or colour to be 
dogmatical on this head, than the ſimpleſt 


ſhepherd, or the moſt illiterate plowman; 


for in point of penetration into the re- 


veald will of Gop, I will not ask leave to 


affirm, that the ſuperiority which the 
ableſt divine has over the meaneſt peaſant, 
is much leſs than what St. Paul would 
have had over the ableſt divine the world 
has had to boaſt of ſince the time of the 
apoſtles. Muſt not both parties bluſh, 
when they pretend to teach with clearneſs 
what was a myſtery to St. Pau? 

As it is ſuperſtition to forge and mul- 


tiply myſteries without neceſſity, and 
-where, by a juſt interpretation, matters 
may be made intelligible' to us; ſo not to 
allow things to be myſterious, when the 
word of GOD exprelly teaches us, that 
they are ſuch, is no leſs than renouncing 


2 | cl 
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chriſtianity. The Carpocratians * ſtand 
accus'd of having plac'd the image of A. 
rifotle next to that of JEUS CHR1 1. 
ind paid equal adoration to both. If the 
impiety of theſe hereticks ſeem ſtrange, 
what muſt we ſay to thoſe, who pretend 
to a proſound veneration jor a religion al- 
together built upon myſteries, and at the 
ame time reſuſe to admit of any thing 
which they cannot plainly i by 
the light of nature? 
LET me adviſe thoſe idotaters of hn- 
man underftanding, not to forget huma- 
3 in another ſenſe, and once begin to think 
of charity and toleration. The impoſſibility 
there ĩs in our little knowledge of reconciling 
either the ſyſtem of predeſtination, or that of 
ſree-will, to all the neceſſary attributes o 
G0 p, ought, if not to unite men, at 
leaſt make them deſiſt from quarrelling, 


and taxing one another with teaching of 
impious things and horrid blaſphemies. 


Thoſe who are againſt toleration of either 
bde, might be bore with, if they could 


clearly prove their opinion, and anſwer 


« Baronius aum. eccleſ. ad annum 120. 
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all objeftions after a convincing manner; 


but that men ſhould anathematiſe, baniſh 


and hang thoſe that diſſent from them, 
tho" to defend their own ſyſtem each party 
is forc'd to fly to Gop's incomprehenſibili- 
ty, is a thing altogether inexcuſable. 


I ſhall leave this ſubje& with a bright ex- 
ample, of moderation and humanity, not 


common among divines of different opi- 


nions, but which it is greatly the in- 


tereſt of every country, that all clergy-men 
mould follow, Melanchton was the head 


of the Synergefts, a ſect of German di- 
vines in the ſixteenth century, who, think- 
ing that Luther's hypotheſis about free- 
will was too harſh, taught, that men are 


not converted by God's Grace, without 


the concourſe of their own will. Every body 


" knows how abſolute a predeſtinarian Cal- 
vin was, and what clamours were rais'd 
againſt him on this head, that he was 
repreſented as having broach'd the molt 


monſtrous doctrine, and making G O the 


author of ſin in the moſt execrable man- 
ner. 


Micrelius Syntagm. hiſt. eceleſ. | 
YET 
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YET Melauchton had a ſincere value 
and * friendſhip for Calvin, and wrote in 
defence of him on ſeveral occaſions He 
knew, that that great man abhorr'd the 
impieties. that were laid to his charge, 
and that in none of his works he had e- 
yer aſcrib'd any thing to Gop, but What 
ws juſt and holy; bat, that he had 
taught, that the conduct of GO ſurpaſ⸗ 
ſing finite capacities, was not too narrow- 
ly to be pry'd into; that his judgments 
are a myſterious abyſs we ought not to 
meddle with, and that his ways are in- 
comprehenſible. This Melanchton demon- 
ſtrated to the other's enemies, always ex- 
tolling the piety and good intention of Cal. 
vin, notwithſtanding the diſagreement of 
their opinions. 

C A LY TN believ'd, that the 4 
empire of Go p, and the rights of a pro- 
dene worthy of the infinite being, re- 
quired an abſolute predeſtination. Me- 
lanchton believ'd that the goodneſs, holi- 
nels and juſtice of the > ſupreme being re- ; 
quir'd we ſhould be free in our actions. 


$ Beza in vita Calvin. ad ann. 1552. 
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| Theſe were their principles. Both aim' 


at the ſame thing, the greateſt glory of 


Gop. The candid Melanchton being con- 
vinc'd of this, as well as the difficulty and 
inexplicableneſs of the matter they differ'd 


about, was always ready to do Calvin ju- 


ſtice, admired his vaſt parts and erudi- 
tion, and own'd him for his fellow laboucer 
in the miniſtry of the goſpel. 
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1 8 no civiliz d nation ever - was 
* U without religion, ſo divine wor- 
TAI) ſhip has always been account- 
ada che buſineſs of all mankind, 

and a duty in which the meaneſt, as well 

2s the higheſt, from the prince to the 

— are equally concert d. This, and 

the reſpe& due to the Deity to be ador'd, 
have beem the reaſon that the edifices ſet 
apart for à general worſhip,” were always 
not only ſpacious, but as ſoon as mam could 
nike them, likewi fine and ſtately ſtruc- 
tures. As this muſt make the building of 
them very expenſive, they are generally 
rais'd at the publick coft, and therefore 
temples are national, and only made uſe of 
to celebrate that worſhip; that belongs to 
the national religion, which the govern- 
| | ment, 
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ment, and the p oo: a comin 
| armor 
ALL the world takes. Aeg more or 
leſs in excellency and beauty, every one 
judging according to his taſte and capa- 
city, and the greateſt part of the multi- 
tude have nothing to boaſt of of their own, 
that exceeds mediocrity; for this reaſon, 
the common people are fond of every thing 
that belongs to the publick, which i 
Praiſo · wort hy. Here every body counts 
himſelf a ſnarer; when one nation beats 
another in battle, the whole country re- 
joice; thoſe who ftaid at home ate as 
proud of the victory as the conquerors 
chemſelves, and a man that is bed- rid ima · 
gines himſelf to have a part in the honour 
of the day. This conſideration may furniſh 
us with one reaſon, why the pooreſt peo- 
ple, who, generally ſpeaking,” have no ex- 
traordinary dwellings to brag of, ſhould 
haye ſuch an exceſlive value for their tem. 
ples abſtract from religion. 
Mex don't ſtand calculating what pro- 
portion their perſons bear to the whole, it 
is ſutficient that they are ſharers, and what 
is publick, all members of the Jociety hare 


the 


te liberty of calling their - own; and no 
human creature can be fo abject in a coun- 
try, but he may have the pleaſure of ſay- 
inz, our army, our fleet, our government, 
our fimds. It is bwin obſerv'd, that 
the love and value, which from this nota- 
ble propriety men conceive for things chat 
belong to the Whole ſociety, are greater 
or leſſer, according as thoſe things ure 
either ſoon periſhable or more laſting. One 
ſtorm deſtroys a whole fleet, an army is 
often disbanded in a day, and the publick 
treaſure may ſoon be ſquander'd away or 
exhavſted by neceſſity ; - but ſtrong edi- 
fices, ſuch as temples and halls remain 
for many generations. As great” lovers as 
men are of 'novelty, they look upon it as 
a weakneſs, and- all have a-great venera- 
tion for things not eaſily alterable, and 
ſuch as mne have been of - Wan 
duration. | 
IT has been Fifficiently Sewn in de 
foregoing chapters, that inward religion 
ad fpiritual devotion, are not what the 
multitude was ever much affected with. 
They muſt have ſomething more groſs that 
n their ſenſes, and therefore when- 
ever 
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ever we would ſpeak to the vulgar * 
tically about religion, we make uſe of the 


words, altar and temple, things that an 
viſible; or elſe ſtriftly ſpeaking, religion 


it felf, eſpecially the chriſtian, has nothing 
to do with temples, or any building, and 


therefore our Saviour and his apoſtle 
preach'd and taught in private houſes, or, 


when their followers were more numerous 
in the open air: 
| body's right, and to ſhew, that neither 


they would invade no 


great numbers, nor ſtately ſtruttures were 


of any conſideration as to godlineſs, CHRIST 
told his diſciples, that where two or three 

were gathered together in his name, be 
would be among them. 


Tak aſſemblies then of the faithſul a- 


mong chriſtians, whether they met in a 
room or a deſart, were, in the time of 
the apoſtles, call'd churches, and all that 


believ'd in CHRIS T, whereſoever diſpers d 
were counted members of his univer{al 
church. As afterwards they encreas'd in 


numbers, and were favour'd or tolerated 
by the governors they liv'd under, the 
chriſtians built many meeting-houſss, 


which, from the aſſemblies that met there, 


Were 


Of the Church. $9 
ere in tract of time call'd churches; The 
ame name was beſtow'd on ſome of the 


heathen temples,” as ſoon” as the pagans 
ere turn d out, and the chriſtians were 


8 poſſeſs d of them; and upon all changes in 
l gorernment,' Or publick worſhip, the prieſts 


in favour, all the world over, as well as in 
the Roman empire, always took care of the 
temples and their appurtenances. > The 
firſt church dedicated to St. Paul in Eng- 
land, was originally a pagan temple, built 
to the honour. of Diaua, and the chief 
moſque now in Canſtantinople was a chri- 
ſtian church conſecrated to St. Sophia. 
Tnosz who are but in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries, cannot be ig» 
norant how often the chriſtian and hea» 
then prieſts drove out one another by 
turns, according as the religion of the one 
or the other prevail d, ſometimes with cru- 
el perſecution, and ſometimes with tolera- 
ble moderation, according to the temper 
of the emperor or his favourites, and muſt 
know that the chriſtian clergy were as in- 
triguing as other prieſts, nor leſs induſtri- 
9s to promote their temporal intereſt, and 
that 


— 


1 


5, -- f | 
- that as ſoon as it was in their Power, they 


entourag'd: the building of churches, ſome 
of them not inferiour to the moſt magnifz- 
cent pagan temples, of which at laſt they 
kept for their own uſe, out of pry 

thoſe that had not been demoliſh'd out of 
FROM what I have hinted already we 
may ſee, that when the name of the 


church is given to a temple, to the edifice 


it ſelf eretted for divine worſhip, it is done 
by a figurative way of ſpeaking; but other- 
wiſe, that the word (by which literally 
and originally nothing is meant but con- 
gregation or aſſembly) in the plaineſt as 
well as moſt charitable acceptation ſigni 
fies all that believe in CHRIS TH, of what 
ſ& or perſuaſion ſoever, and includes the 
laity as well as the clergy. This is un- 
deniable, yet there is hardly a clergyman 
that will ſubſcribe to it without exception 


The ambition, envy and revengeful ſpirit 


of fome, together with the vain glory, 
folly and impiety of others, have made 
ſuch feuds and diſtractions, rais'd ſuch 
diſſentions and real animoſities among the 
ſeveral flocks that have been entruſted to 
: 3 them; 
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them; that the piety 7 wiſdom, eloquence, 7; 
and all the other abilities of the reſt 
hate not been able to this hour to hin- 
der chriſtians from refuſing to allow thoſe, 


that differ from them in opinion, to be- 


long to the church of CHRIST, and every 
ſect pretends to be the true church, whilit' * 
all the” reſt are amichriſt, wn Panos 
or hereticks. 
WHAT is generally underſtood by the 
church in every country, is that religion 
the government pretends to maintain, and 
the clergy whereof are in poſſeſſion of 
the national churches, © and their re- 
yenues; and here the word includes 
church government with all the rites 
and ccremonies, as well as privileges 
and immunities che clergy can clay by 
law. 
Ix this ſenſe the church varies in e- 
very country, and there are not two alike 
n all chriſtendom. So both in France and 
Hain the religion is Roman catholick z 
but in France they have no inquiſition, they . 
difer from the other in church  govern- 
ment, and are not fo laviſhly ſubjett to the 
Pope. At Venice again, they have an in- 
quiſition 
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quiſition as well as in Spain, but a noble Ye 
netian is always to be preſent at all their tran. 
ſactions, and when he leaves them they 
are no court, which alters the nature of 
the thing it ſelf., In England the religion 
is proteſtant and epiſcopal z the ſame may 
be faid of ſome Lutherans, yet the church- 
es are vaſtly different, as well in doctrine as 
ceremonies and government. 

WHEN. church is uſed with reſpe& 
to the religion profels'd, as ſuch a one 
is of the church of England, it includes 
bath clergy and laity ; but, with reſpett 
to the government and authority of the 
church, nothing is underſtood by it, 
but the clergy alone, for the laity has 
nothing to do there, but to obey. When 
indeed the . intereſt of the church 1s 
mention'd, the word is more comprehen- 
ſive, and takes in, beſides the clergy, 
all thoſe that are well-wiſhers to their 
temporal welfare and authority, he- 
ther they belong to the ſame communion 
or not. So Lewis the XIVth has been 
look d upon as the greateſt friend of the 
church of England by many of her cler- 


gy z ſeveral popes have been in the pro- 
| teſtant 
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eſtant intereſt, and the grand Turk has 
more than once been defender of the 
fith of the injured churches in Tranfil- 
vania. | 1585 | | 
Fo x want of underſtarfding theſe va- 
rious acceptations of the word church, 
men have often been guilty of impiety, 
and laid that to the charge of a holy 
religion, which has been altogether owing 
o prieſt-craft. The church of Chriſt, as 
it ſignifies the profeſſors of his religion, was 
propagated after a miracylous manner, by 
mean illiterate men, who, by preaching up 
meekneſs, patience, obedience to the civil 
magiſtrate, and an intire reſignation to the 
will of God, gain'd multitudes of fouls with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the ſecular power, or any 
other arms or compulſion: whatever :: men 
who recommended every where peace, 
mion and charity, and deſpiſing all world- 
ly intereſt, ventur'd and laid down their 
byes for the welfare of others. | 
Bur the church of Chriſt, as it compre- 
bends the extent of juriſdiftion, the tempo- | 
rl intereſt and authority of the: clergy 
that profeſs chriſtianity, has beer» propa» 
te by quite contrary means. They dif- 
N ſer d 
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fer'd and quarred in the firſt century, 
perſecuted one another in the ſecond; 
and as ſoon as it was in their power, and 


they had inſinuated themſelves into the 


favong of princes, they made uſe of world. 


tf honour and riches, and other artifices 


to draw men to the church; whilſt thoſe, 
who refus'd to be of their opinion, were 
with the help of the government compell'd 
to it by main force without any miracle 
at all. | 

Ie the word church always imply'd re- 
ligion, the moſt profligate wretches could 
never be the greateſt ſticklers for it; yet 
this we may obſerve in almoſt every na- 
tion. Some content themſelves with ſwear- 
ing, drinking, and telling lies for the 


church; but others more zealous perjure 


themſelves, raiſe rebellion, murder their 
princes, betray, burn, and deſtroy their 


country for the ſake of it. 


To account for this odd turn of the 
mind in human creatures, I muſt deſire 
my reader to look back on what has been 
faid, pag. 19 and 20. As hardly any of 
the multitude are fo ignorant, or ſo wick 


ed as not to have a notion of virtue and 
” yice, 
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rice, heaven and hell, at leaſk a confus'd 
one, ſo at one time or other they are trou» 
bled with remorſes, they have dreads and 
perplexities, which are the reaſon that ma- 


ny of them when they find themſelves. 
boy ſwallow'd up in ſenſuality, and ut 


religious duties, ſeeking relief like drow as, 
ing men, take hold of a ſtraw, and arg ſh" 
ſtupid, as to imagin that to have an afk 
tion for the church, the edifice it ſelf, or. 
the name of it, the habit of a clergyman, 
or any thing ſtill more remote from, and 
yet in their opinion belonging to religion, 
wil make ſome atonement for all their 
tranſgrefſions, It comforts them in their 
anxiety, and makes them eaſy; and it is 
thi that often makes the moſt abandon'd 
in a nation ſo zealous for the church, with- 
out ever going to its ſervice, or obſerving 
its rules. For, whoever rightly conſiders . 
the force of this ſuperſtitious.awe, and adds 

it the reaſon I mention'd in the begin- 
ug of this chapter, will eaſily perceive, 
at both join'd together mult in all mul- 
Wy fitudes render the efteem, the veneration, 
ul the fondneſs for the word church as 
| N 2 ex- 


terly incapable of performing any kind of, 
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exceſſive, as without that conſideration it 
is unaccountable. 
Tuosx, who diſſent from the national 
church, or rather ſcruple to comply with 
the rites and ceremonies of it, are by 
their teachers continually ſet againſt it; 
they are told of all the abuſes of it, which 
none can be without; and from their in- 
fancy generally they are encouraged to de- 
ſpiſe, and in time, according as their anti- 
real is work'd to a pitch, perhaps brought 
mortally to hate it. The conſciouſneſs 
of this averſion to the church has the 
fame effect upon the minds of many, that 
the affeftion for it has upon others; but 
notwithſtanding this hatred and contempt 
me may artfully be inſpired with againſt 
the: church, the vulgar are never better 
pleaſed than when they are poſſeſſed of the 
pational churches. In all countries, where 
there are religious quarrels, thoſe who 
hated the very name, whilſt they were 

' Kept out of them, are ſoon reconcil'd to 
them, if upon any turn in the publick wor. 
ſhip they get the better of their adyerks 
ries. There is a kind of magick in a fine 
church, that bewitches the mob. ** 
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look upon it as a rampart againſt hell and 
the devil; they rely upon it at all events, 
and ſeem to imagine, that their veneration 
for it, and conſequently their hatred to 
them that ſpeak againſt it, is an abſolutin 
from fin, and a ſecurity to be wicked with 
impunity.  -- | 
TaxT I have dwelt ſo long on this 
head ought. to ſeem. excuſable to all, who 
conſider, that it is my intention to point 
out thoſe things to which the court of 
Rome owes its greatneſs, and the firſt is 
this frailty of the vulgar; on which haye 
been built all the ſplendor and temporal 
authority, not only of the Pagan churches, 
but likewiſe. the Mahbometan and that of 
Rome. The next, and which is not ſuffi- 
ciently to be admired, is the unconceiv- 
able induſtry, to which may be join'd, the 
heroiſm of the clergy, who from the moſt 
barcen ſoil have made the: fatteſt land in 
the world, Qne cannot reflett without a- 
mazement on the inexhauſtible treaſure _ 
actually in poſſeſſion of, and the boundleſs 
power in temporals, claim'd by the ſuc- 
celſors of the apoſtles; and yet nothing in 
mture can ſeem leſs capable of yielding 
2 ; ſuch 


with very ill ſucceſs. St. Chryſaſtom, tho 
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ſuch a product than the goſpel. To illuc 
trate what I mean by the heroiſm of the 
clergy, I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of 
it from the multitude which hiſtory abounds 
with. 

Trs a difficult task to controul great {Mi 
men and favourites of princes, and al. | 

ways hazardous to rebuke the mighty: . 
yet the daring St. Ambroſe oppoſed the 
emperor himſelf. As Theodofius was com- 
ing to church at Milan, that gallant bi- 
ſhop ſtopped him, and made him do pe- 
nance with all humility, before he would 
ſuffer him to enter into it. To conceive 
rightly the danger, and conſequently the 

bravery of this action, we ought to know, 

that ſuch another attempt had been made 

once before at Antioch by St. Babyla; * 


he was miſtaken in the name of the 
emperor, and the crime laid to his 
charge, has more than once diſplay d his 


a Eraſm. Epiſt. 3. 1/6. 28. & Epiſt. 69. Jib. 29. 

d Euſeb. hiſt. cccleſ. J. 6. c. 34. 

e $t. Chryſoſtom. Homily en St. Baby las, item 
contra gentiles, & aliis in locis. a 


uſual 


nl elo quence in the praiſe of that 
e r 
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religion ; and obedience to ſuperiors, and 
the civil magiſtrate, with a peaceful diſ- 
ſition and charity to all men, ſo much 


been the ſureſt means to propagate it; but 
the early zeal of churchmen has often look- 
ed upon them as flow ones, and their pow- 
er has been rais'd by more active virtues 
than patience under perſecution, and con- 
ſancy in death. Chriſtians have often been 


gers and lived upon ſufferance. In the 
time of Theodofius junior, they enjoy'd a 
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to pull down one of the temples where the 
Perfians worſhip'd the fire. The Magi 
made their complaints to the King, who 
knt for Abdas, and demanded no other 
kisaftion than the rebuilding of the 


Theodor. Hiſt, ecclel, 1;b. 5. c. 39. 
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racteriſticks of chriſtianity have 
tbmdantly teftify*d the divinity of our 


recommended by the goſpel, have ever 


the aggrefſors, even when they were ftran- 


full liberty of conſcience in Pera, when * 
Aas, a zealous biſhop, had the courage 


ce Owth 


temple: bas reſus d it with ſcorn, tho 
that prince had declar'd to him, that in 
eaſe of diſobedience he would cauſe all the 
chriſtian churches to be pull'd down; which 
he did, and began a terrible perſecution, 
in which the valiant Abdas fell the fut 

THE brave remainder of the faithful, 
that could eſcape the fury of the Perſian 
prieſts, were not ſo deje ded at their loſs, 
but that, animated with the hopes of. a no- 
ble revenge, they implored the aſſiſtance 
of the emperor, which kindling a long 
war > between the Romans and Perſians, 
occaſion d a ſecond deluge of blood in vin- 
dication of the goſpel. 
. FroM theſe and other examples it iz 
evident, that the church has not been 


wanting to ſhew her fortitude in attacking 
her enemies, and redreſſing misfortunes; 


nor has ſhe neglected to improve her ſuc- 
ceſſes. It is this reſtleſs application, by 
which ſhe is arriv'd to that height df 
worldly glory and ſovereignty. Jo put 
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WH crown on the head of a (kneeling princes. 
ind immediately with a foot- to kick it 

; down again, may be: cenſur'd in a : biſhop 

' 25 an action on ſuch ſolemnities more fami- 

lar than polite; but it is an expreſſive 


emblem of ng which nothing but | 
treading on the necks of princes could ex- 


grandeur which every body knows the Ne- 
nan pontiffs have diſplay*d in theſe inſtan- 
ces and a hundred more; yet, what is moſt 
wonderful, all the temporals, the ſucceſſors 
of St. Peter are poſſeſs d of, have been ob- 
ſinately diſputed, and ſuch by inch got 
from the laity: not excepting wh. they 
lay claim to by virtue of the donation; of 
Conſtantine, which has been ridicul'd ia 
by {ralian. poets. | 

Norm is more cee than to 
rad the various and noble ſtruggles the 
popes have had with the princes of chri- 
ſtendom, till Gregory the ſeventh, with the 
utmoſt intrepidity, and equal hazard and 
lificulties, eſtabliſn'd his ſuperiority o. 
fer their remporalities : that able and ſtate- 
ly prelate, Who, in the midſt of winter, 
Dot nw” 8 


Fl 


ed: the lordly  enfigns of ſuperlative - 4 
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tended in a hall, faſting from morning til 
night, for three days together, before he 
would admit him to his preſence; and 
was the firit, who undertook to deprive 
his lord. and maſter, of the imperial dig. 
nity. There is hardly an emperor to be 
named, Who has oppoſed the pope, and 
has not been a ſufferer at laſt; and it is 
incredible what indignities ſome princes 
have endured from them. The moſt va- 
ant, the craftieſt, and the moſt reſolute, 
have been overmatched by them. Hen 
the fourth of France, as great as he was, 
was forc'd to ſubmit to the chaſtiſement, 
4 which, whilſt the fifth p/alm was ſinging, 
- Clement the eighth, from his throne, in- 
flicted by the ſtroke of a ſwitch at each 
'verſe, on the perſons of his proxies, as 
they lay kneeling and bending down their 
heads before him. The ſame ceremony, 
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Henry the fourth. „ 
| _ Þ Maimbourg decadence de Tempire. J. 3. 
e Somme add, that be waited with ſciſſars, and 4 
broom in his hands, a, ſubmitting to be ſborn and 
whipt 3 du Pleſſis myſtere de iniquite. 
4 Botero's Commentar. 7 | 
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eſtabliſhed, the homage, which is reckon'd 
her due, | ceaſes not to be paid to her e- 
en in adverſity.” Leo the tenth, before 


his pontificate, when he was legate to Ju- 
lus the ſecond, was in the army that was 
beaten by the French at Ravenna. Whilſt 
he was a priſoner, cardinal Palavicini tells 
us, > the conquering ſoldiers expreſs'd ſo 
great a veneration for him, that they hum- 
bly begg'd pardon. for their victory, be- 


promis'd never more to bear arms againſt 
the. pope. This brings to mind another, 
but more noble example of the vaſt re- 
ſpect and ſubmiſſive awe, which the ve- 
ry fight of a prelate and his pontifical 
omaments have imprinted, not upon 
the children of the church, but Bar- 


lrians, eruel perſecutors, and her greateſt - 


, memes, 
4 
and D* Aublgne, 
b Palayic. iſtoria del 1 ai Trente. 
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147 
„it is sid, was repeated more private- 
ly between the legate and his majeſty's_ 


ſech'd him to give them abſolution, and 


148 


march from thence even to Pavia and M. 
, lan, and now he had made himſelf maſter 
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"AIFILXH having * reduc'd Aquileia 
almoſt to aſhes, Tavaged all upon his 


of thoſe two great cities, and treated them 
as he had done the reſt, laying them both 
in rubbiſh. © So many diſmal meſſages arti- 
ving upon the back of one another at 
Rome caus'd a great conſternation. The 
ſenate was aſſembled to deliberate, whe- 
ther the emperor ſhould quit 7aly; for to 
defend Rome againſt that innumerable mul. 
titude of Barbarians ' ſeem'd utterly im- 
poſſible. - Nothing at laſt was thought 
more adviſable, than to ſend an honours 
ble embaſſy to Attila, with the pope at 
the head of it. 

_ ACCORDINGLY Leo the firſt undaunt- 
edly went out in ſolemn pomp to meet 
him. The Goth was ſtruck with the ap 
pearance, obey'd the prieſt, and retir d ia 
ſtantly with his whole army in a panick 
fear, Attila was afterwards - aſhamed of 
his weakneſs, which to palliate he had i- 
vention enough, or others for him, t 
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make 
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make - a. miraculous ſtory of it: alledging, 
that, during, the time Leo ſpoke, he ſaw a 
venerable old man ſtand by his tide, who, 
holding a naked ſword in his hand, threat- 

end to kill him, unleſs he granted all the 
pope defired. A pitiful excuſe for a con- 
queror at the head of his army ! the dread- 
ful Attila, the ſcourge of Gop, the ene- 
my to mankind, whoſe ſight alone truck 


terrour into the moſt undaunted, | and 


whoſe very name made all the earth to 
tremble. _ 


IN the next chapter 1 ſhall endeayour 


to prove, that the policies and worldly 
wiſdom of the clergy 

as ſcceſsfully for th the temporal  advance- 
£0 of the church, as their heroiſm ; and 
wich all theſe helps the raiſing of the 
church to what it is from ſuch a begin- 
ning ought ſtill to be look'd upon as the 


greateſt atchievement that Han ſtrength | 


has to boaſt of. 


IE Pagans, whoſe reli igion was ; built 


upon poetry and fiction, had a wretched 
theology, that might be turn d to any pur- 
poſe, and the prieſts in their contrivances 
had no morals to cope with. In mahome- 

i „ ed tilm 


haye been . employ'd - 


4 
: 
* | 
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tiſm there is more morality, and the no- 
tions of the Deity are better; both which 
it is in all probability beholding for to the 
goſpel: but then the whole religion ſeems 
contriv'd to engage the ſenſual and vo- 
luptuous: in the alcoran it ſelf many 
things are ludicrous and "ſilly, and not a 
few that are ſoothing human paſſion. But 
in the chriſtian religion all is grave and ſo- 
1id; every part of it is worthy of the moſt 
ſerious contemplation of a man, that can 
and dares think freely and thoroughly. 
The idea it furniſhes us with of the 
Godhead is ſublime, and as incomprehen- 
ſible as it ſhould be: in the doctrine of 
Chriſt there are no worldly allurementsto 
draw. the vicious, and all his followers are 
ty'd down to the ſtricteſt morality : the 
_whole aim of the goſpel is divine, nothing 
in it can poſſibly be conſtrued ſo as to 
encourage prieſtcraft, or be ſerviceable to 
ſooth any human. paſſion, without doing 
the utmoſt violence to truth and good 
ſenſe; and yet behold, what has been made 

of it! 

WHEN we ' conſider, chat the holy 
founder of our religion commanded fru- 
gality, 


gality, embraced poverty, diſclaim'd as 


minion, and told all mankind in expreſs 


world. When we conſider this, I fay, is 
it eaſily underſtood, Which way, and on 


what foot thoſe, who dare call themſelves © 


his vicars, ſhould' have made - themſelves 


thought of, an unlimited juriſdiction, and 
general maſterſihip over all things under 
heaven? they alſo ſuppoſe themſelves the 
fountain of worldly honour, and beſtow ti» 


tles on ſovereigus, or take them away at 


pleaſure. That of moſt chriſtian king, J- 
lius the ſecond; is ſaid to have once 
been deliberating to deprive Lewis the 


Hewry the eighth. 


© Guiccairdin, Ib. 1 1. 
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well as contemn'd riches and earthly domi- 


words, that his kingdom was not of» this 


in the face of the ſun temporal princes, , wi 
who live magnificently and luxunoully, _ 
and pretend by their ſunction to be inveſt- ' 
ed not only with holineſs and abſolute 
knowledge, (which they may fay came by 
inheritance) but what the apoſtles never 


twelfth-of, and transfer it on our king 
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Tux Roman * Pontif, ſays Allatius ong 
of the. library-keepers of the vatican, holy; 
of. no body, be judges every body, and i 
Judged by none; obedience is to be paid 10 
him,  altho' be governs -unjuſtly; be gives 
la ui without receiving any, he alters them 
a, he pleaſes.” he creates magiſtrates, deter. 
mines matters of faith; be orders the great 
affairs of the church as he pleaſes 3 be can- 
not err if be would, for ud infidelity nor illu- 
fon can come near bim; and if an angel 
fhould ſay otherwiſe, being lord as be is 
with the authority oF" ani + pad be 
cannot change. 

' WHAT an extravagant power is this in 
human creatures! yet it is demonſtrable, 
that nothing is more adventitious, and 
altogether owing to fruitful invention, than 
the infallibility of the pope. By teſtament 
the- clergy cannot have it from the apo- 
ſtles, who own'd, that they had doubts 
themſelves; + nor will any man imagine, 
that they hive derived it from the ſcrip- 
tures; when a cardinal „ writes in de- 


* Allatius de perpetua conſenſione lib. I, Cap. 2, 
" * Cardinal Hoſius. 


fence 
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fence * of a controvertiſt, who alerted} 
that was it not for the authority of the church, 
he would pay no greater regard. to the bi- 
ble, than he had for Aſop's fables; ſo that 
in the opinion of this clergy-man the ſerĩp- 
tures receive all their ſanction from the 
church, and therefore not the eharch from 
the ſcriptures. This I think is reaſoning 
conſequentially, though at firſt view there 
may ſeem to be leſs weight than ere 5 
in the thought. ; 

BuT, be this as it will, there | is no pro- 
teſtant that will not concur with me in 
what I have ſaid, that may be diſpleaſing 
to the church, if I only mean that of 
Rome ; but hell be very angry, and perhaps 
endeavour to have me puniſhed by the law, 
ſhould T apply any part of it to the church 
he belongs to, and which he believes to be 
tat of CHRIST; it would be much the 
lame, whether 1 did it in England, in Hol- 
land, or in Sweden; and it is not more 


Kieprif ing to fee how . e dif- 
fer from one another, than it is to ob- 


ſerve, how unanimouſly they agree in one 


Hoſius, lib, 3. in prolegow. Brentii. 
thing 
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thing with the church they ſprung from, 
which 1 is, that, to vindicate the religion 
they profeſs, ' beſides their proofs from 
ſcripture, and the abilities of their divines, 
all defire to have the aſſiſtance of the ſe- 
cular power, and there is no ſet of pro- 
teſtants, Where their opinion is the upper- 
moſt, that is not as willing to make uſe 
of it on all occaſions as the papiſts theme 
ſelves. | 
In the religious diſputes in Holland, it 
has been practiſed long ago: the Gomma- 
rians incited the princes of Orange againſt 
the Arminians, and made uſe of the civil 
power at the ſynod of Dort, with little ap- 
pearance of moderation. Other lynods ab 
terwards have. been very zealous in ſetting 
the ſtates againſt the Socinians, ſeveral of 
their books have been burnt, and their au- 
thors baniſh'd. 

IN the time of Edward the ſixth, Laſcus 
and. Micronius were minifters * the 
Datch church at London; being forc d upon 


2 Samuel Andreas Profeſſor of divinity at Mu. 
purg, relates this in his Epiſtola Gratulatoria & A. 
pologetica, againſt the Dania Orthodoxa fidelis & 
Pacifica of Maſias, Divinity Profeſſor at Copenhagen. 
| that 
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tat king's death to leave England, they 
deavour'd to  eftabliſh themſelves and 
their flock in Denmark, but the Lutherans 
oppos'd it, and alledging, that their doc- 


Aigiburg, forc'd them to retire out of the 
kngdom in the midſt of winter. Micronius 
ſme time after at Hamburg conferr'd with 
oe Weſt phalus a Daniſh divine, who im- 
mediately urg'd the conſent of the Saxon 
thurches as an'invincible- argument againſt 
the Calviniſts. Micronius anfwer'd, that 
if the truth of opinions was to be deter- 
min'd by the confent of churches, the pa- 
al cauſe would be triumphant. Weſlyha- 
bs reply'd, that the Saxon churches were 
the church of Gop; and when the other 
gd that the church was not -confin'd to 
any place, and that there was no church 
but whac might poſſibly err, as was allow'd 
by Luther he reply'd, that the import of 
Luher”s words was not that the church of 
Jes CHRIST could be miſtaken, but 
that the popiſh church might. Micronius 
forgot not to tell him, that the holy ſerip- 
tare is the ſole rule of faith, and inſiſting 
upon this continually, he was plainly an- 
| _ _ ter'd, 
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une ſtood condemn'd by the confeſſion f 


ss of nde Chuntb. 
ſwer'd, it follows from your ar 
that his Daniſo majeſty and the ſenate 
our city, who have decreed againſt you 
mould be guilty of a great fault; conſider 
that you are condemn d by A Dyer 
Augiburg. nr 
II is plain what Waſftphalus would ink 
muate, and this we ſhall find throughout 
the world, that the national clergy in al 
countries endeavour. to render it a crime 
againſt the ſtate, how remote ſoever it | 
from it, to ſeek or believe what claſtes 
with their ſyſtem, and they cannot anſer 
themſelves. The arguments by which al 
.churches in power prove their divinity 
when they appeal to the ſenſes, have a neal 
reſemblance together. . 
Tux defenders of the religion of ol 
Roms: in the beginning of chriſtianity 
boaſted of the antiquity of their religic 
the vaſt extent of it, the victories tha 
had been gain ' d by the aſſiſtance of tha 
gods, and the miracles that had ber 
-wrought for them: theſe they ſaid w 
things viſible, and from ſo many excelln 
cies, in which none came near them, the 
ee chat theirs was the true rel 
giot 


1 1 


gon. The church of newy Rome; after fs 


m hundred years ſtanding, has oſten 
made uſe of the ſame proofs ever ſince tlie 
reformation, but not always with ſo muck 
jaſtice in appearance as the Pagans, For 
z to victories, it: is but an hundred years 
20, that on a fair- account the ballance 
would have been on the ſide of the Mabo- 
nam and as to extent of dominion, the 
chriſtians are exceeded by the ſame Ma- 
bomet ans, though both of them together, 
in this article, cannot come up to the 
Heathens, even at this day. For to di- 
nde the globe in thirty equal parts, by 
the beſt computation, fix are reckon'd to be 
Chriſtian, ſeven Rn, * all che "ow 
Pagan. os 

WHicH of: the becher * 
ought to be calb'd the true church of 
Chriſt, a man may be ſooner ' convine'd 
of within, than he can demonſtrate it to 
m adverfary. But be the religion of a 
country what it will, it is always certain, 
that the greater the authority of the church - 
ij the better the clergy are pleaſed z and 
t fails as ſeldom, that, wherever it is ex- 
, the laity are ſlaves, and che go 

Vvernment 


Bands of the clergy themſelves. Of this 
the ſtate of the church in Zrsly is a fu. 


che common people, in houſes and ſurti- 


all governments maſt degenerate into, 


ſafety, takes not a ſufficient care to guard 


wants ſtrength, skill, or reſalution, to keep 


* 


a On ay | : 
yernment precarious, unleſs it be in the 


grant inſtance; for throughout the patri. 
mony of St. Pere, the prieſts. are abſolute 
maſters, and have all the fat of the land, 
The' churches are magnificent and crouded 
with treafure, bat the laity are poor, and 


ture, diet and cloaths, and all the other 
valuable comforts of lite, the moſt mile- 
rable in chriſtendom, in the moſt happy 
ſoil and climate upon earth. 

DURXING, the happineſs of the Jews, 
before they had kings, Go rul'd over 
them more immediately himſelf; or elſe 
theſe are the fruits of a kierarchy, which 
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where the ſtate, unmindſul of its-own 


my = 5 i. 


it ſelf both againſt the fly and bold en- 
croachments of the church, and either 


a- T. 9 


the clergy of all ſorts in due bounds of 


obedience. - 
Tuosz who: conſult hiſtory, or vil 


but read Herodotus, or Diodorus fan 
vi 
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in be convinc d, that I do got deceive 
my reader : they will find that the Afgyp+ 
jan prieſthood: being in ancient times the 
moſt numerous in the univerſe, had a 
ad part of the country in poſſeſſion, 

ald at laſt arrived to ſuch” a height, as in 
i MW; manner to have ſwallow'd up the ſtate. 
1 WW That the Magi eee ally chang d 
the crown into a mitre d and had once a 
fiir chance for the univerſal ſway of the 
world, In the wide /Erhjopian' empire 
lkewiſe they H find, that the authority of 
the hierarchy has been ſo exorbitant, that 
the prieſt uſarp'd an arbitrary power over | 
the lives of all the laity, their © kings not 
Dom rxro ever follows. property: 

thus it has been; thus it will be: man- 
ners and euſtorns may change, but hu- 
man nature is much the fame in all ages, 
Perhaps it never was try'd, but elſe one 
might defy the moſt learned champion of 
the clergy, to produce from Adam, to this 
Gy, one ſingle inſtance, | of a pation of - 
t Diod. Sie. 1h, 1. | 


Herodot. Ji. 3. 
* Divd, Sic. 13b. 3. 
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rence paid to them, | which the- generality 
ol them deſire, - and were ſuffer'd as much 
to aggrandize themſelyes as they pretended 
their religion required, - for fifty years to- 
gether, which upon due examination would 
not be found to haye been enſlaved by the 
church before half that time was expired 
On this head there is no difference be- 
tween proteſtants and papiſts: rigid Gene- 
va it ſelf affords us a remarkable inſtance, 
herein a diſpute between the church 
and ſtate, purſued: with warmth and ob- 
ſtinacy an both ſides, ;- the clergy got the 
better of the government in a point of autho- 
rity, and the magiſtrate was forc d to yield, 
at the very beginning of the reformation, 
Auo Nasr thoſe communions of prote- 
ſtants, that never yet had any government 
or national ſociety of their ſentiments, the 
teachers in general, I know, loudly ex- 
claim againſt the pomp and temporal au- 
thority of the clergy : as many of them are 
men of worth and probity, ſo I doubt not, 
but their intentions may be honeſt: but 1 
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ss dboaſt too much of their maiden hum»: 

u, before they have been tried. A wo- it 
inn may be conſcious to her ſelf, that ne "nf 
. is chaſte, tho" ſhe never was ask'd to be 
1 WW otherwiſe ; but ſhe can claim no merit in 

bing kept her virginity, HEALS 

nu ber choice to part with it. 

. Wu rr ſect or perſuaſion of chriſtians | 

us a better goſpel to preach, or a more 

, Wl diſintereſted, and well meaning principle to 

WW walk by, than what the church of Rome 

na her origin from? Wealth and power 

re tempting, they are ſnares: to all man- 


ner of virtues, and the ſincereſt man alive 
WM anmot warrant for himſelf, or promiſe be- 

fore hand, what his behaviour will be, 
wen his circutaſtances ſhall cpaie: c wo 
WM the ne. a1 
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8 HE immortality of che foul 


1. N ted by Flu, and treated of 
Cern by divers philoſophers before 


ny yea 


ther life were either very conſus d, or ve- 
ry. mean and fabulous before the light of 


the goſpel appear d; and CHRIST was the. 
firſt, who plainly taught, that men ſhall 


riſe again, and in another world be puniſh: 
ed or rewarded for ever, according as their 


behaviour has been in this life. If we con- 


ſider. on the one hand the vaſt diſproportion 
between . the momentary, duration of this 


sss ne Be 


2s T | = tho it had been ſolidly aſſer- 


him: yet it remain'd a. diſputable point 
among men of che greateſt penetration ma- 
rs after: but whatever ſentiments 


men entertain d of the ſoul's continuance 
after death, the notions they had of ano- 


life, 
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life, and eternity, and on the other, that 
the joys of heaven prepat' d for the juſt, 
and the torments of hell to be endured by: 
the wicked, "ſhall both be fo exquiſite, as 
to exceed all imagination; in all which 
our Saviour Hkewiſe has fully inſtructed us; 
ve confidery 1 ſay, theſe things, we ſhall 
md, that no argument could be invented 
more cogent, to make men of ſound reaſon 
y hear for 16 ſhort a ſpace with any ſufſfe- 
fings, that might. be ſerviceable to attain 
ſuch a bliſs, and reje& all pleaſures, that 
night lead to ſuch miſeries. | 
Tur natural © conſequence that ought | 
tw be expected from ſuch a doctrine is, 
what the goſpel exacts from us, the ſtric- 
teſt morality, with an abſolute reſignation 
d the will of GOD; yet it has been made 
ſubſervient 'to every bad purpoſe, and all 
manner of wickedneſs : * when once men 
dere thoroughly perſuaded” of rewards and 
puniſhments in the world to come, the 
ergy left no ſtone unturn'd, to make them 
deleve likewiſe, that the 9 as being ; 
he favourites of Gop, were the ſole in«- 
tepteters, as well as keepers of the ſacred i 


Nacles, and every man's cauſe would be 
. mana - 
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managed in heaven, according as they 
Moulld accuſe or intercede for. them. If this 


they could compaſs, they knew very well 
that the maſtery over every man's liberty, 
as well as putſe, could not be diſputed by 
them. Would ſenſual men, who beſtow ſo 
much on, their pleaſures, not pay for the 
enjoyment of them with impunity, or the 
rich leave any paſſion ungratify d; if they 
firmly believed, that money, tho not par- 
ted with till after death, - would atone for 

Ho w ſhamefully the church of Nom 
has | play'd upon the ſuperſtition of the 
laity, and how little care at laſt they took 
to cover their avarice, is amazing. In the 
pontificate of Leo the tenth, the ordinary 
revenues not ' being- ſufficient to feed the 
 Inxury: of his court and enrich his fiſter 
hkewiſe, great ſums were raiſed by farm- 
ing out indulgences, and other branches 
of the ſacred funds, which made thok; 
who had advanced the money, put them d 
in ſuch vaſt quantities, that in many places 
in Germany, fays * Cuictiardin, the powels 


. © Guicciard, 7i6, 3, 
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to releaſe Ouls from purgatory were play d 
ſor in taverns and eating-houſes. But as 
improvements are made in all 
Mabometans have outdone the Roman prieſts 


in the way of aſſurance, if it be true what. 


l have read, that the prince of Baſſara 
ſells places in paradice, which in goodneſs 
ſhall anſwer. what price their faithful . are 


WH plcaſed to beſtow; and at the payment of 


hs policies for them, that 
gire great content. 


1 dal ay nothing of che ſham micackes, 


from heaven, ſaints and deyils perſonated 


ry her ſelf; the counterfeiting: of relicks, 
and the impudent multiplication of them z z 
of all which ſo many inſtances no are 
known, that would have remained ſecrets, 
if prieſts had never fallen out. I ſhall o- 
mit likewiſe the artifices uſed in exorciſins, 
murders committed, and other villainous 
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nother's - trade. The tricks and ſtrata - 
gems of clerick invention have been as 
vile as they are innumerable, and I care 

not 


craſts, the 


and prodigies, voices pretended to come 


by friars, letters ſent from the virgin Aa- 


pranks that have been play'd between 
monks of differens orders, to ſpoil one a- 
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£0446 le ir that Augeun ſtable: no Here 
_ culean labour will be ever able to clear 
it; becayſe the Forgeries of prieſts, when 
once received for truths, are almoſt im- 
mortal. They are monſters of tink and 
darkneſs, that may grow fick at che ap. 
pearance of light, and faint away at the 
ſcent of knowledge, but ſeldom die, whilſt 
they have a relation left to take care of 
them. 
ST; MA BLE, Acho lived in the 
fifth century, is the patron of Riom, à ci- 
ty in Auvergne it is reported of him, 
that going to Nome on foot, the Tun wait- 
ed on him as à ſervant, and carried his 
cloak and his gloves in the air like an um- 
brella, during the great heat, and kept off 
the rain from Him in bad weather. The 
wiſer ſort of Roman catholicks have long 
ago rejected this as a fable: yet the tradi- 
tion is accounted fd certain in that coun- 
try, that they ſeldom dra St. Amable's 
picture, without his gloves and his cloak, 
being ſupported in the air by a ſun-beam, 
How great an affront ſocver this ſtory may 
ſeem to put on human underſtanding, yet 
it was once ſwallow'd as a fact; 2 
1 who 


12 e 
eee teflefs: on the wit of the 
we. it was believ'd in, I deſire he would 

ot forget the modeſty of erw ee 
wſed it upon the ppople. pA © 
IT-is the- common n . 
Wars and devaſtations, occaſion d by 
frequent irruptions of che Gorhs and — 
introduced bar bariſm into 7raiy, | and 
the only cauſe of profound ig . 
that ſo univerſully overſpread the 
mpire for ſeveral ages: but this is wrong - 
n wy clergy, h 9 
| f it with ſo much application: nothing 
ee e 
1 the Pagan philoſophers as well as 
liftorians, and the good ſenſe contain'd. in 
tir works. Knowledge is the bane of 
eſt-craft; Which made ſome prelates, 
l= as it was in their power, behave. 
ſelves. againſt all human literature, 
nc Lee. thing belonging to arts and 
with an uncommon rage. They 
unt How of the beſt. books, .deftroy'd. 
dures of ineſtimable value, broke, mu- 
ue, and defaced the fineſt pieces of 
_ and made _y with, or buried 
under. 
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under ground, the nobleſt remainders gf 
were not the product of chriſtian auth 
are {aid to have been in danger of being 
committed to the flames by one * of the 
greateſt ſaints of the church, I mean Gy; 
gory the firſt, firnamed the great; whoſe 
inveteracy againſt | paganiſm and learning 
was ſo exceflive, that he not only was a 
gry: with an archbiſhop. > of 3enna, fo 
luffering grammar to be taught in his dic 
ceſs, but ſtudied to write bad latin hin 
lf, and in one of his letters boaſtec 
that he ſcorned to conform to the rule 
of grammar, not in any thing to reſemble 
a heathen, | ' | 
IN purſuance of this refin'd policy, 
clergy has retus'd to recede an inch fron 
- _ what had been gain'd on the credulity g 
the laymen; and whoever attempted + 
undeceive the people, was always looket 
upon as a falſe brother, and render d od 
ous to the world. Whoever imagines fro 
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make alluſions to latter times, knows not 
my aim; for to point at particular perſons 
is what I would avoid the moſt: I de. 
ſpiſe the very thoughts of a party-man, 
2M ind defire to touch no man's fore, but in 
cl order to heal it. What I now charge the 
i clergy with in general, they have been 
UF enilty of before the middle of the fifth 
0 E and above ten thouſand: times 


3 Tec the hav 
orthodox church had begun to reap the 


tirated with ſo much care, and now among 
other dealings made a vaſt profit ſrom her 
traffick in relicks and the charity of devo- 
tees, that came to viſit the ſhrines of the 
dead. Vigilantius, a Spaniſh prieſt thought 
this an abyſe, as well as the prayers for 


of the apoſtles would have juſtified, that 
to religious honour was due to the aſhes | 
of ſaints and martyrs. 

How this was relith'd by the 8 
de may gueſs from the extravagant ex- 
preſſions, in which St. Jerom vented his 
Q anger 


fruits from the ſeed: of ignorance ſhe cul 


the dead, and taught the people, what any - | 
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anger againſt him: in one place he calls 
Him * Samaritan, jew, filthy wretch, whoſe 
tongue ought to be cut out, and a furious 
monſter, that ought to be bound. I know 
ſays he in another, > what makes you 
write as you do. t is 'rbe unclean ſpirit, 
that \dwells in you, "who is tormented by, and 
therefore dreads to approach the duſt of thiſe 
Holy ſepulchres. 12 

ANOTHER piece of cleric policy is 
their ſticking cloſe, and obſtinately ad- 
Hering to their friends, whether good men 
or bad. The church is a bountiful and 
indulgent mother, that rewards well thoſe, 
who really ſerve her, and connives at all 
faults in her children, but diſobedience 
and want of reſpect to her ſelf. Who- 
ever takes her part need not fear her an- 
ger; and the greateſt profligate, if hel 
promote her temporal intereſt, ſhall al- 
ways command her good word. What 
incenſe of praiſe has been formerly, and is 
yet beſtow'd on the firſt chriſtian emperor, 
as if he had been the beſt of men? and 


u Hieronim. Epilt. ad Riparium. 
> Idem Epiſt. adverſ, vigilant, 


£ yet 
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yet it is manifeſt he was a wicked prince. * 
1 would not rely on the heathen * au- 
thors, who ſaid, that Conſtantius finding 
vo ways to expiate the execrable murders 
be had been guilty of, in the Pagan reli- 
gion, but finding ſome in the chriſtian, 
he forſook that of his anceſtors, and made 
'W himſelf a chriſtian. This we'll fay was a 
falſe accuſation, but I can't help obſerving 
from it, that, whilt that emperor was 
alive, and all the world was acquainted 
with his actions, there could have been no 
room for this calumny had Conflantine been 
ode tr! | 
_ EUSEBIUS wrote his life, which 
Is full of encommums upon him, but leaves 
b out, that he had put to death his wife 
Faris, and his own ſon Criſpus, from no 
other motive but jealouſy and revenge. In 
his chronicles indeed he relates it; but 
other fathers again have ſtrove to Life 
thoſe facts, which every body knew to be 
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„ Sof pater and others, whom Sozamen and Eva- 
grius baue wrote againſt. 
d Baronius ad ann. 324. 


Qz fhoke 


true. In refuting the heathen authors 1 


172 Of the Politicks 
ſpoke of before, - Evagrius * had the cov. 
rage plamly to deny them: S$9zomen had 
more caution; but being likewiſe unwilling 


to acknowledge 2 0 0 he talks of ſome- 


cn elſe, and only b Jus, that Criſpus 
Fauſta could not haye been put to 


21 but many years after Conftantine had 
abjur d the Pagan religion. b 

CARDINAL Baronius juſtly blames 
the writers of ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, who 
have ſuppreſs'd, or endeavour'd to refute 
thoſe matters of ſalt, and makes a heavy 
buſtle about is; which that the reader 
may not wonder at in a cardinal, eſpecially 
ſuch a high-flying one, I muſt acquaint 
him, that he did it not for nothing, and 
only expoſed the nakedneſs of the fathers, 
| becauſe it ſerv'd his turn to ſupport ſome 
traditions which are favourable to the ſe 
of © Rome. As the fathers, who laid the 
foundation of the temporal bleſſings ol 


2 Evagr. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1ib. 3. c. 41. 


d Sozom. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 776. 1. c. 5. ey 
© He makes uſe of it to confirm the Ads of Pope Silver 
ſter, and to prove, that Conſtantine was baptized a 
Rome by this Pope à little before the Celebration 4 
the Council of Nice. See the Remark B. of the A. 
cle Fauſta in Baile's DiR, * 
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che church, prais'd their benefaQtors, 'f 
the ſons have paid their acknowledgments 


to the fathers, and moſt of their lives, 


that have been written by modern divines, 
are rather panegyricks than hiſtories, 
Hannibal had but one eye, yet a flattering | 
limner painted him with both: this Han- 
nba! diflik'd, but was very well pleaſed 
with another, who drew him in profile, 
an ingenious way of hiding a man's blind- 
ide without offending truth. The ge- 
nerality of the clergy ſtand not upon ſuch 
niceties, and ſcorn to be ftinted in their 
commendations : when they have a favou- 
rite of the church ta paint, they'll draw 
him with two eyes, though all the world 
knows he has none. 3 

GREGORY the great, as cruel a per- 
ſecutor as he was of human wit, uſed more 
moderation in forcing men to the goſpel, 
than was generally praftis'd in thoſe days: 
he likewiſe. made a great reform in the 
lives of the clergy, whoſe lewdneſs was 
exceſſive, puniſhed their incontinence with 
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rigour, and was very ſevere * againſt ca- 
lamny. He undertook the converſion of 
this kingdom, and happily effected it by 
the monks he ſent us under the conduct 
of Auguſtin their abbot. In the whole he 
is reckon'd to have been a man of ftrift 
morals, and one of the beſt of popes. But 
how little virtue or piety are regarded, 
© even by clergymen of good Tepute, when 
. the intereſt of the church is cancern'd, we 

| ſhall learn from a ſhocking inſtance in the 
life of this great pontiſf. 


THE emperor Maurices army being 
revalted againſt him at the inſtigation ad 


Phocas, march'd towards Conſtantinople, 
and took it without any difficulty, The 
emperor > was deliver'd to Phocas, who, 
by an unheard of cruelty, caus'd five lit- 
tle princes, Maurice s children, to be mur- 
der'd in his preſence, before their father's 

eyes. The nurſe of the youngeſt had 
. cunningly retrieved him from the maſſacre, 
and ſubſtituted her own in his place; but 
Maurice, who perceiv'd it, caus'd his own 


*- Idem ubi ſupra.- 
» Idem. 
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child to be retum d to the executioners. 
Phocas no ways moved with ſo brave and 
zenerous an action, which melted all, 
the aſſiſtants into tears, commanded this 
little innocent to be kill d, and Maurice 
himſelf butcher d upon the bodies of his | 
five childre. G 

Tas eldeſt; ſon of the emperor had 8 
little beſore been ſent into Perſia, but be- 
ing (aken at Nitæa, was put to death, as 
were almoſt all the friends and relations 
of Maurice, and even the empreſs Conflan-, 
ins, and her three, daughters, contrary to 
the promiſe Phocas had made to the pa- 
tarch Cyriaqus. There never was more 
innocent blood ſhed in any reign than in 
his, nor a. more infamous * tyrant than 
Phocas; à deform'd wretch, of a frightful 
apect, without virtue, birth, honour, or 
merit: he was a drunkard, laſcivious, void 
of humanity, and had all the ill qualities, 
that may -be ſet--in - oppoſition; to oi | 
which the hiſtorians have extremely prai- 
ſec in Maurice. f g 


i dem. 


d Ibidem, 8 
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monſter was crown'd there, our holy pope 


world being deliver'd from ſo hard and 


be deliver'd from an emperor, who had fi- 


one ſyllable to expreſs the leaſt ſorrow, that 


Dr. Cave, Hiſt. liter. Seriptor, Eccleſ. ad ann, 


As ſoon as it was known at Rome alas 
had happen'd at Conflantinople, and this 


ſent congratulatory letters to Phocas and 
Leontia his wife, wherein he rejoic d for 
his acceſſion to the throne, as the greateſt 
advantage that could have happen'd to the 
empire; ſpeaking of the uſurper in the 
moſt advantageous terms, as of an admi- 
rable prince, who would make it flou- 
riſh again, and thank'd Gop, that the 


uneaſy a yoke, began to enjoy the ſweets 
of liberty under his reign; without adding 


Maurice and his children had ſufferd 
death. The end of this baſe flattery was, 
what excuſes all faults, the intereſt of the 
church. Maurice had declar'd for the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, in a diſpute con- 
cerning ſuperiority ; the pope overjoy'd to 
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vour'd the patriarch of Conſtantinople, load- 
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" this new- prince with praiſes, to draw 
kim over to his ſide. 6 

THE exceſſive complaiſance of this Ga: 
kint to queen Brunebauld of France, may 
ſerve as another evidence of the church's 
ſmall regard for truth, and her adherence 
to her friends with an affection ſo unmove- 
able, that no crimes or impiety can ſhake 
it, This queen, as moſt hiſtorians ſay, 
was the moſt * wicked woman in the world, 
yet St. Gregory beſtow d upon her all the 
praiſes that can be given to the -moſt per- 
elt princeſs, and ſcrupled not to ſay in a 
very poſitive d manner, that France was, 
of all nations, the moſt happy, ſince they 
deſerv d ſuch a queen endu*d: with all ors. 
of virtues and good qualities. What oc-- 
caſioned his eſteem for the worſt of women 
was, that Brunebauld, in the midſt of her 
heinous crimes, - ſhew'd an extraordinary 
* magnihcence, towards churchmen, and 
in her foundations of churches and con- 


rents, not forgetting to make a devout re 


queſt for relicks to the holy father. 


Maimbourg ubi ſupra. 
George. lib. 11. epi. 8. 


* Maimbourg hiſt. du Pontif. de. 8. Gree; 75 
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"WHAT. Philip: de: Comines ſays , was, 
anſwer'd to him in Ttah, will not ſeem fo- 
reign to our "purpoſe. © In'the-Carthyjan 
monaſtery at Pavia, lies the body of Joby 
Galiauso, à great and wicked tyrant: Co- 
mines, who went to ſee it, hearing one of 
the Carrbufians that ſhew'd' it him, call 
him faint, whiſper'd him in the car, and 
ask d why: he call'd him faint, - when he 
might ſee painteg/ about him the arms of 
many towns he had uſurp'd, and to which 
he had no right? the other anſwer'd him 
ſoftly, In this country, we call ſaints all 
who are our benefa tors. 
As the worſt of men, who would but 
promote or ſide with the temporal inte- 
reſt of the churck, have never fail'd of 
her higheſt commendations; ſo the beſt 
have never -eſcap'd her indignation and re- 
ſentment, when they either oppos'd that 
intereſt, or found the leaſt fault with the 
clergy, ' how juſtly or diſcreetly ſoever it 
was done. Of this there are as many 
proofs as there have been wiſe princes, 
that were no bigots to the clergy, or elle 


Phil. de Comin, Memoir, 1;b. 7. 
| | the 


the reformation alone would cotwince us of 
it, when we reflect on mee | 
nes the church of Nome, | 
attacking all ſects, has belch'd Our againſt 
the proteſtants in general,» ; 
Tuis policy the church made uſe of ear⸗ 
ly: when emperors were once become 
chriſtians, the clergy recei d ſuch power 
and other worldly comfort from their au- 
thority, that they could not think of liying 
without, and therefore loſt all Patience 
when Julian was advanc d to the empire. 
They did and ſaid againſt him every thing 
that rage and hatred could inſpire, and 
fad upon him the firname of apoſtate, to 
_ him odious, which has ſtuck by 
him to this day, Julian had been diffe- 
rently educated, as well at Pagan as at 
chriſtian univerſities, and at one time he 
had. heathens, and at another . chriſtians 
for his tators-,but I never ſaw it prov'd, 
that he adher'd to chriſtianity at a time 
de might with ſafety have reſus d it. It 
nult be oonſeſs d, that as ſoon as he was 
mater of his choice, he made the worſt, 
and unfortunately embrac'd paganiſm, be- 
cauſe it was 3 the religion of his a 
UT 


A of be Paliticks 
Bur let him be calbd heathen or apo 


- face; or what the clergy. pleaſes, to rode 


of him impartially from hiſtory, we muſt 


own, that he was a virtuous and gallant 


prince, endu'd with wit and humanity, 


and more fteadineſs and moderation than 
any of his chriſtian predeceſſors. In his 


letters he appears to have been a father to 
his people, and one of them I will take 


leave to inſert here, which will make us 


perſectly well acquainted - with the tolerat- 
mg temper of that prince, and at the ſame 


time point at the real cauſe of the clergy's 


animofities againſt him. 


- FULTANto che Befr. 


Should have thought, indeed, that tht 
. Galilean leaders would have effeem'd 
themſelves more indebted to me than to bin, 
who preceded me in the adminiſtration of tht 
empire for in his time many of them /uf- 
fer d exile, perſecution, and impriſonment. 


n of rheſe, whons in their religion 


a Jl Epiſtles, Numb, 52. 
5 . they 
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they term hereticks, were put to the ſword, 
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countries, whole towns were level d with the 
earth. The juſt reverſe of this has been” - 
ſerv'd in my time. The \ exiles bave been. 

recall'd, and the proſcriba reftord. to the 
lawful poſſeſſions of their eſtates : hut to that 
bright of fury and diſtraction are this people 
arrived, that being no longer allow'd the 
privilege fo tyrannize over one another, or 
perſecure either their own ſettaries, or the 


religious of the lawful church, they fell 
with rage, and leave no ſtone unturn dq no 


opportunity unimploy d, of raiſing tumult and 
ſedition, $0 little regard have they to true 
piety, ſo Rite obedience to our laws and 
conſtitutions, however human and tolerating- 
For fill do we determine, and ſteadily re- 
ſolve never to ſuffer one of them involuntarily 
10 be drawn unto our altars.  #**, A, for 
the mere people. indeed, they appear driven to 
theſe riots aud ſeditions by thoſe amongſt. 
them whom they call Clericks ; who are now 
imag'd to find themſelves reſtrain d in the 
uſe of their former power, and intemperate 


rule, *** They can no longer aft the magi- 


ſirate, 


inſomuch, that in Samoſata, Cyzicum, Paph- "xl 
lagonia, Bythinia, Galatia, and many: other 
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gun, or civil judge, nor aſſume authoriy 
to make people's wills, ſupplant relations, puſ- 
eſs themſelves * of other mens patrimoniy, 
and, by ſpecious ' pretences, | transfer all in 
their own' poſſeſſion; For this reaſon, I har 
thought fit, by this publick edict, 70 forewary 
'#be people f this ſort, that they raiſe w 
more COMMOtiOns,'- nor gather in a vie 
manner about their ſeditious clericts, 
defiance f the magiſtrate, who has 12 
inſalted, and in danger of being ſtond by 
theſe incited rabbles. In their congregation 
they may notwith/tauding aſſemble a; they 
Pleaſe, and croud about their leaders, perfur- 
wing worſhip, receiving doctrine, and pra). 
ing according as they are by them taught and 
conducted; but if with any tendency to (+- 
"dition, let them ber. boo they hearken 
or give aſſont; and remember "tis at ilei 
peril, if hy tbeſe means they are ſecreth 
wrought upeto mutiny and inſurrection. ** 
Live therefore in peace and quietne/s ! ns. 
ther ſpitefully oppoſing or injuriouſly treating 
one another. You miſguided people of tit 
' mew ww), beware on your fide! And ju 
of the ancient and eftabliſh'd church, injurt 
not your neighbours and fellow citizens, wil 
are 
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are enthuſaſtically Jed: away in ignorance 
and. miſtake, rather than 'with deſign or ma- 
lice ! "Tis by diſcourſe: aud reaſon, not W 
blows, inſults, or violence, rhat men are 

n be inſorm d f truth, and c antunc d of er- 
1, Again thertfore, © aud again, 1 evjoin 
and charge the zealous followers of: the true 


religion no way 10 injure, 1 oe N 
e e HAW Leit | 


TuxsE ere . -reimentocoſithis 
emperor, whom the .cletgy make ſuch a 
monſter, : and whoſe very  clemency they 
made a handle of for ſlander; complain- 
ing, that by his mildneſs ad unlimited 
toleration he had done more prejudice to 
the church tian others with perſecution. 
He was. a politick prince, yet the clergy 
proved too hard for. him, and never ceas d 
plotting againſt him, till at laſt, to the 
great joy of the orthodox, he was aſſaſſina- 


ted by one of his chriſtian ſoldiers, 


Bur if to this treachery we ſhould 
gre the name of religious zeal againſt - 


a Pagan, what excuſe can the church have 
for her violent hatred againſt her very 


pontilis, whenever they have been men of 
pro- 


1% 0 thePolticks 
probity, and endeavour'd to curb the l. 
-ceatiouſneſs. of the clergy ? Hadrian the 


fixth was a prelate of vaſt learning and 


parts, of unqueſtionable morals, and ex. 
emplary frugality, and in ſhort, one of the 
beſt popes that have fuld the chair in the 
latter times. He was choſe for his virtue, 
and the fame of his great abilities, whiir, 
he was abſent, and wholly taken up with 
the government affairs of Spain. As ſoon 
as he began to act, he was lampoon'd and 
deſpis d, and in a little time (it is thought) 
made away with. Since that, they have 
even reproach'd > him with ſtupidity, and 
want of tafte, for the plainneſs of his dy- 


et, and his averſion to luxury. Would 


you know the reaſon of this anger and in- 
veteracy? He took notice © of the wicked 


lives of the clergy, and would reform them, 


See here part of the inſtructions this pope 
gave his nuncio to the dyet of the empire, 
which was held at the being of the re- 
formation. | 


paul Jovius in vita Hadrian VI. | 
2 Chriſtoph. Battus. 
Noring. in vita Hadrian VI. _ 


You 
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n ſhall. tell them, (fays he). that Wwe. 
ſreely acknowledge, that Gop ſuffers this 
perſecution by the Lutherans, brought upon 
his church for the fins of men, eſpecially the 

priefis and prelates of ibe church. The. 
ſcriptures declare, that the fins of the people 


— > - 
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ur ſaviour, willing to tate care of the infirm 
tity of Jeruſalem, went into the temple 10 
thaftiſe the ſins of the prieſts firſt, as a good. 
phyſician, who cures the diſtemper from the 
ret, We know that in this our holy ſee. for 
ſome years mam abominations bade been 
committed ; abuſes in things ſpiritual, exceſſes 


altered for the worſe ;, and it is no wonder 
if the diſeaſe. from the head fell upon the 
members, from the popes to other inferiour ' 
jrelates. All we prelates, Vit ecclefi aſfticks,, 
have declin d every one to bis own ways, and. 
this great while there bas not been. any . 
las done well, not ſo much as one. 3 

A proteſtant writer imagines, . that the. - 
crdinals. ſo. ſtrongly reſented this pope's 
reflefting upon the honour of the church, 
ud his burning a man jor the crime of 
R de 
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are derived from the fins of the prief: for 
which rea/on, as St. Chryſoſtom tells us, 


in ordinances, and that every tbing bas been 
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| beaſtiality, that they Mortened his life 


Ho little, goodneſs it ſelf, and the 


eſſentials of chriſtianity are thought to be 


required in the head 'of the church, we 


may learn from thoſe who pretend beſt to 


underſtand her intereſt. Junocent XI. 
dreaded the exorbitant power and ambiti- 
on of Lewis XIV. and oppoſed the prof. 


perity of France, as much as any proteſtant 


prince, which made that nation very an- 
gry with him. Hear the fally of one of 
them, who heard ſome body praiſe the 
piety and moral ſeverity of that pope. in 


the year 1689. The greatneſs and majeſty 


ſaid he, of the catholick church, require 4 
head not endowed with the virtues of a prieſt, 
but with the talents of a cunning politician, 
They require a head, who bas the courage 10 
damn himſelf for the good and encreaſe of 
his dominions; that it the way to perform 
the office of a good ſhepherd, who gives bij 


Vife for his ſheep. A ſerupulons and devout 
| pope, like good Adrian the VItb, is only fi 


to let the temporals of the church periſh, which 
are ſo advantageous for the maintenance of il: 
ſpirituals. ; 


Novy. ex Epiſc. Belg. dine 
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Tuis Frenchman was partial, or Elſe 
he would have found, Innocent had no pics 
ty that made him neglectful of his inte- 
reſt; he ſhould. have conſider d, that the 
court. of Rome: is no leſs concern'd than 
others in maintaining a ballance of power 
in chriſtendom. But had the pope aſſiſted 
the Turk againſt Germany, he would have 


commended. him for acting againſt the Ro- 
nan catholick religion to maintain the 


power of the Roman catholick church. Six- 
ts the Vth did the fame. againſt Spain, in 
fayour of England and Holland z and it is 
not improbable what Leii relates of him, 
that he kept a ſecret correſpondence - 
with queen. Elixabeth to the prejudice. of 
the king of Spain, notwithſtanding the bulls 
of cxcommunication. he thunder d out a+ 
panſt.her.. His politicks were juſt; tis 
2 leſs diſadvantage to the pope not to - 
acknowledg'd either in Holland or England, 
thn if by ſuch an acknowledgment any ca- 
tholick prince ſhould be enabled to obtain 
all his ER, Aer by fair . 
Joul means. : 


ö 1 
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Tus ought not to to be look d upon as 
a digreſſon in a man, who is endeavouring 
to demonſtrate the difference between reli. 
gion and the church. It ſhews, that who- 
ever will be but mindful of the latter, ſhall 
have the clergy's leave to be as careleſs 
of the other as he pleaſes. The Athen;- 
aus having been intent on nothing but re- 
ligion for ſome time, were bid to take 
care not to mind heaven ſo much as to 
loſe the earth. I have often thought that 
this would be a needleſs caution to the 
clergy, who all make fare of their power 
on earth firſt, whatever becomes of their 
intereſt in heaven. Every body does not 
know that good popes are ſuppos'd to be 
wicked of courſe, and that the church it 
ſelf has but a ſlender opinion of their fa 
vation. Yet it is true, if you'll beliere 

Biellarmin. | The Popes, ſuys he, are /6 far 
from deſerving to be canonized, that thy 
can hardly keep themſelves from hell. If the 
authority of a cardinal be not ſufficient, | 
can back it- with infallibility from the 
words of Marcellus the II. who one di 
cry'd out at table, * 7 do not ſee, bow th 
Onuphrius in Marcello II. apud Ancillon- 10 
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that are ſeared" in St. Peter's chair, can be 7 


of 


pious frauds ought not to be forgot. I 
ſpeak not of the petty inventions of monks, 
and little prieſts to raiſe devotion for their 
own ends; but ſubſtantial calumnies rais d 
by the fathers with the greateſt air of 
fncerity. The Pagans, I have ſaid before, 
had a wretched theology ; and no man 
could have wiſh'd for a more inconſiſtent 
ſyſtem to oppoſe, than their religion; yet 
the fathers were not contented without 
making it worſe, by alt W 
it was. | 

Tux floral games were celebrated after 
2 ſcandalous manner, with odious obſce- 
nities: this is undeniable 5 but it is not 
true what Last antius ſays, that they were 
inſtituted hy a curtezan, call'd Flora, who, 
grown. rich by her trade, left the Roman 
people her heir, and order'd that the re- 
venue of a certain fund, . ſhe ſpecify'd, _ 
hould be employ'd to celebrate her birth 

Gy; —— is it true, what he —_ * 


a Last. Divin lade. 1. - 20. 
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the ſenate endeavour'd to hide from the 


publick the riſe of ſo infamous a cuſtom; 
that accordingly, taking advantage of the 
name of this curtezan, they pretended that 
Flora was the goddeſs of flowers? and, 


that in order to have , good harveſt, it 


was neceſſary to honour that goddeſs every 
year, and to make her propitious. 

IN the firit. place, the worſhip of Flora 
was inſtituted in Rome, by Tatius and 
Romulus his collegue, and divine honours 
had been paid to this goddeſs by the ga- 
bins before the building of Nome. In the 
ſecond, thoſe games were for a conſidera- 


ble time only celebrated as the intempe- 
rature of the ſeaſons requir'd it, or the 


books of the $ybils enjoyn'd it, and not 
every year, Þ before the year of Rome, 580, 
and then, the irregularity of the ſpring 
having prov'd very detrimental, a decree 
was made to have them exhibited yearly, 


From all which it is evident, that the ſu- 


perſtition of the Pagans to the goddeſs of 
flowers, was no pretence but a reality. 


Varro lib, 4. de Lingua Lat. 
> Voſſius de Orig. Idolol. ib. 1. cap. 22. 


Laſtly 
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Ia the fund, to defray tke charges of 
the floral games, was the money accruing 
from the ſines of thoſe, who had appropri- 
ted to themiſelves ſuch lands as belong d 
to the repablick, 8 ching left by: 
; common W§G —8mw AM 
FLOSSTUS 2d Aube lde taken no- 
tice of this flander, and the firſt cautions 
us not to adopt for. truth whatever the 
fathers have writ” againſt the gentiles-. A 
man may relate a falſhood by miſtake with- 
cut any intention to deceive. This is par- 
donable, and poſſibly may be the caſe of 
Ladtantius; but the fathers have done it 
often witfully, and what is worſe, boaſted 
of it, when they had done; as if either 
force or deceit, or any thing had been fair 
paint a heathen; ' St. Jerbm, carried away 
by the violence of this ' prejudice, has not 
ſcrupled to tell us, v that the fathers were 
obliged to ſay not what they thought, but 
trery thing requiſite to refute hat the 
beathens men. He endeavours 60 vine, 


* * wa \ 
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K. Hieron, Apoloz. ad binnen pro libris 
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dicate them by St. Paas example, but 
Blondel * has taken him up for it as he de. 
ſerved. No ſuch conduct can be proy'4 
upon any of the apoſtles, and truth needs 
not, nay ſcorns, the ſupport of falſhood. 
IT is a vulgar notion, that after the 
coming of Chriſt, or at leaſt upon the 
preaching / of the goſpel, © all the Pagan 
oracles immediately  ceas'd; what father 


or prieſt was the author of it I know not, 


But it is manifeſt, that in the reign of Com 
ftantius, the ſon of . Conſtantine the great, 
the oracle of the god Beſa ſubſiſted gill 
at Abydus, a city of Æęopt, famous upon 
accounts. The evidence to prove 
this is remarkable. That emperor was * 
ſuſpicious, | credulous prince, of a mean 
genius, and being inform d that divers 
people went to conſult this © oracle con- 
cCeoerning his life, and the name of the pet 
ſon, who ſhould ſucceed him, he was in 
a great rage, and diſpatch'd away a coi: 
7 preſently to try the guilty, which 
us' d great diſorders, and greater noiſe, 


2 Blondel de Sibylles Iib. 1. cape, 26. 
b Ammian. Marcell. ad ann. 359. 
4 Ide m ibid. | 

| THAT 
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TAT chere were other brüeles be- 
ſides, remaifling Tong after the frft plant 
ing of chriſtianity, - we may learn from 4 
pas ſaniaß, Who affirms,” that in his time 
there was no oracte ſd true as that of 
Amphilochus, Which was at Mallus in Cilitia', 
from which it is to be ſuppoſed” that there. 
wete ſeveral others. Plurarch likewiſe 
els us, d that this oracle of Amphilochis 

ms famous afd' flouriſhed in His da dass 
As TI have reaſon to feat more fevere 
cenſures than others, ſo I muſt take pre- 

cautions, which other vile would be need-/ 

les; when 1 ſpeak of bracles remaining 
iter the coming of Chriſt, 1 have no de- 
ſien to aſſert the reality of them, I mean 
only, that they ſubſiſted, as they had done 
before, by the juggle and 'artifice of the 
= who had the profit of them! and it 
my real ſentiment, that they would not 
line esd 8 68 day, if people had not 
ad to believe in them.” T know it w 

the opinion of many; that the devil was 
© the bottom 3 rel ds chat 


EM Kat 15 
a Pe lib. 1. 4 | 
Plutarch de ſera numinis 'yindie» | - 
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kyeral i imagioe im to underſtand futurity, 
and often to {oretel things truly, that are 


15 to come to. paſs. But I confels, J do not 


think he, was concern d in them any fur. 
ther, than as he is charged in our indid. 
FA of felons 3 or that he can foretel 
. than he can work 


can work miracles but 
Gon, — thoſe to whom he immediately 
2 his power ; and I cannot belien 
that bis. power ever Was employ'd in fq- 
vour of idolatry, tho' a worthy divine of 
our.churgh;ſeems to inſinuate it. 
WHAT I mean is this, Brenuus with 
an army of Gauls was in full march to ſack 
_ and. pillage. the rich temple of Delphos 
But by the way ſuch a, violent tempelt x 
rok ot thunder and lightning, as con- 
ſum d. him and all his ſacrilegious , hot 
The heathens, as men of all other relig. 
ons would have done, had the caſe bee 
- their on, gried out, a miracle! The 
chriſtians, not being able to deny tix 
_ fall; laid it upon the old pack-horſe, th 
devil: but Dr. Prideaux, not ihe to ate 


a Juſtin, Hig. lib, 24 | 


tribute 


FI 


—y 


' tribute :/ great” a pos fo * * 
bend, is 901 opinion, chat Rc really was a 
miracle, and tbat om wrought it * for ih 
ſake of religion in general. 

Hers. we differ; for tho I am of the 
dean's opinion, that Apollo, Jupiter, or any 
other of the. heathen gods, 
things without exiſtence, - could not raiſe - 
this ſtorm z yet the more I. thipk on the 
great Hdignation, which the jealous Gon 
on all occaſions. expreſſes - againſt. idalatry, 
- the leſs. I can think, that he would have 
wroug he a. miracle to ſave this temple. 1 
would rather ſay; ; that this tem peſt bad 
been an accident, which. #ll hot countries 
are ſubjeqt ta, than aſcibe a conduct bo 
God,  which., on: ſeveral accounts 18 4 
worthy the idea 1 have Hf him. 
vords, in the ſenſe. I underſtand vB; —4 
poſe a reaſpning of this. kind. IT Brem 
robs. and deſtroys, this temple of : Delphos © 
with impunity, , it may encourage others 
one day or other to attempt the ſame u 
m mine; and therefore T'll puniſh all L. 
lege, that oprows may de POR wh.” 

yp Kwai 
. Prideaus came iam of tb o e. 
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1% Of 'the Poliicg. 
But if the-words, that Gop did it for the 
: ſake of religion in gens, do not include 
this thought, I own that T do not under. 
ſtand their meaning; and heartily beg that 
learned man's pardon, if he takes offence 
At any thing T have ſaid; as to my ſelf 1 
am fure T deſign" none, and am oblig d to 
| Him for his elaborate works. 
Ihe Mahometans have not been uſed 
much better than the heathens. Ma bomer 
was an impoſtor; his followers have aſſer- 
ted many falſities concerning him: But 
neither is all true that chriſtians have fi- 
ther'd upon them: nothing is more gene- 
rally believed, than that to counterſeit'a 
miracle, the body of Mabomet is fu ſpend- 
ed in an iron coffin'by virtue of loadſtones, 
_ artfully plac'd at Mecza : yet his body was 
buried at Medina, * where 'it remains to 
this day, without an iron coffin, and with- 


out any loadſtones; and the ableſt naty- 


. raliſts affirm ®, chit fach a ſuſpenſion in the 
air by loadftones Kd roo all human skill. 


Hr. Piidcda#'ls Gr Bf if Miliowiet: . 
b See  Bernier's ANON 7 the 2 of 
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The ſtory likewiſe. of the pigeon. that uſed . 


to come to this falſe prophet's cars 4 
lik2wiſe been, reported with. great con. 
dence, and ome famous * writers afſure us, 
that the Mufſelmans make mention of this 
dove; yet if we believe Dr. "Pocock none 
of the Arabick writers ſay any thing of it. | 
Other things more. 0 have been 4 
told us, concerning the 'credulity of the 
Mahometans, which. they never heard © of A 
but from Us. : ö 14; ee * 

TRA che ſpirit of infincerity, which - 
has haunted the church ſo many ages ago, 
has not been expell'd, or altogether laid, I 
by che reformation, will be ſhewn in eye. "Mi 

ral places "of the enſuing chapter: but Il 
that thoſe who have no mind. to enter 
upon a freſh chapter, may not go awy 
diffaisfied, 1 ſhall give them an inſtance 
befoce ye part. The proteſtants have 
diyerted themſelves with the ſtory ar 


Pope Fol, and ſeveral Roman catholics 1 


NN. no en 


Gabriel Sionita & Johan. Heſronita in tractatu 
de nonnullis Orientalium Urbibus. | 
Dr. Pocock Specim. Hiſtor, Arabüum. 


8 3 have: 
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: have, for want of better enquiry, ie 
.  Hore'd to yield them this point, till at laſt 
Blondel, a French Hugondt, made it evident 
* that it was a. falſhood. Spanbeim and 
Marefius haye in vain ſhew'd a great deal 
of erudition to Wein the eredit of 
this fiſtion. 

[Tris I dont Aifcontiiend them for, | 
neither do J care whether there ever was 
a ſhe pope or not: but I think it inexcu- 
fable, that thoſe. . who were themſelves 
convin&'d, that Blandel was in the right, 
mould be offended at the diſcovery. All 
the, Hugonors d "wetc very angry, that 
a miniſter of the reſotmed church Mould 
prove... the falſity of a. thing which the 
proteſtant intereſt required to be true; 
they blamed him for carrying away the 
eich of che papiſts and faid, that thoſe | 
Who did not ceaſe to * reproach the me- 
| mary. of the «reformers deſerved not that 
arr ſhould do SO I ed © 


- In '2 136. de 2 Papiſta. 
\Þ In Prefat. Apologet, apud WY 
c 2 in reſutat. _ Mareſ. 


1 


fcce. 


oe the Church. © 
fice, This was the language of the moſt 
moderate; others were hotter, and cri- 
ed out, that he had betray'd the pro- 
teſtant = and was brib'd by the ene: 

mies of it. 
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. HA P. VIII. 
Of ScnrsM. 


„H E church every where is look- 
red upon as entire as a' garment 
without ſeam z and whoever dif- 
3 ſents from what is believed in 
= We others to be of his opinion, 
tears and makes a rent in it, which is call'd 
"ſchiſm, When men of foreſight and great 
abilities are by a deep laid policy raiſing 
a noble machine of power, it muſt be, vexa- 
tious to ſee bunglers; either out of ravy or 
ignorance, interrupt and diſturb them in 
their hearty endeavours: for this reaſon, 
the grand architects of the authority, and 
all the ſecular bleſſings af the church, were 
always ſo incens'd againſt thoſe who oppo- 
ſed them, and treated all innovators with. 
ſo much ſeverity. It is undeniable, that 
great impieties and many monſtrous opini- 


| Of. Sybjſm. 01 
ons FI ſprung up among chriſtians, ſince 
the time of the apoſtles, and I am willing 
to believe, that moſt of thoſe who broach- 
el hereſies baye had their by-ends. that 
had no. relation to religion; but then no 
hereſy began, but had a ſpecious pretence of 
advancing piety, . or . avoiding ſomething 
that gave offence in the EN of the or- 
thodocx. I 
Taz charity of a chriſtian, in « 


too extenſive 3 and I believe that tho body 
(for I have nothing ta do with the heads) 
of moſt hereticks were better people than 
they have been repreſented to us. The | 
terror men are. under at the thoughts, of 
holding an opimon.. that makes GOD the 
author of evil, has produced the Marcio- | 
nies, - Manicheans, . Pelagiats, Arminia, 
ad many other iefts. The clear idea men 

hare of the unity of Gop gave. the fir 
nile. to Lriani/m,. and has ſo often rexiy 
it under different . ſhapes. When men of 
arrow views, lye poring upon particular 
ſcripture places, and let go the main ſcope 
and drift of the goſpel, they muſt commit 
errors, or when men, having in vain wes 


— 


ing the actions of others, can hardly Þe - {| 


* 
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all. their faculties to render the infinite 
ſublimity df GOD ang his attributes intel- 
ligible, and endeavouring to make him leſ 
incomprehenſible, pull down, as it were, the 
Deity to the level of their weak intelleſls 
they fall into miſerable miſtakes. This 
latter was the fault of Origen, who could 
not reconcile the eternity of damnation 
with the infinite, goodnels of GOD; and 
fince him thouſands have and daily 00 Hit 
on the like rocks. n 

TAE ſearchers after truth are oſten la- 
douring between a Scylta and a Charybdu; 
if they ſteer not Ready, and are frighten'd 
too much from either ſide, they are infal- 
Hbly loft. For fear of being ſeorch'd by 
the fire, men have leap'd: Into the ſea, 
where nothing could fave them. 

WHAT ſtrange turns of thought are 
human minds liable to! The Abelian 
were a ſect of hereticks, chat * would not 
ſaffer man to be alone, find ordered every 
one to take a woman for a help-meet ; but 
ſtrictly forbad all carnal commerce. They 
regulated marriage at the rate of the ter- 


* 8. auguſtin. de Heres 6. 67. 
1 reſtrial 
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iftrial paradice, Where there wis only the 
mon of the heart between Adam and Ev. 
When a man and 'a woman were enter d 
"to that kind of ſociety, they adopted 
two children, 'a boy and a girl, who ſuc- 
ceeded to their eſtate, and who were mar⸗ 
ned together, under the ſame conditions of 
pt getting children, but to adopt two of 
x different ſex: if theſe people were ſincere, 

they muſt. have been far from Taſcivious, 
md prattis'd a world of Rlf-denial. We | 
read of Anchorets, Þ affettedly modeſt, 
that they would not behold their oyn nu- 


dities, vor touch their own obſcene parts 
but with a glove, and an ancient philoſo- 


cher > would never touch them either with 
or without gloves. . 

Tas Adamites were a felt of hereticks/ 
that likewiſe profeſs d ee, but con- 
demned marriage: when * they aſſembled 
for the exerciſe of their religion, they. pulbd 
of their cloaths, and men and women fat- 
together ſtark raked, the miniſters as well 


« Hiſt, Ludicra ef Baltberer' s 22 * 
d Zenocrates. 
© Darazus in Auguſt. de Hareſ, cap " "JG 


* 


aſſembly: they ſaid, that having, like 4 


to be driven, like him, out of paradic 


againſt their chaſtity, but 'Clemens Alea 


and what might be ſear d from ſuch 


deriv'd their name from the ſtem of all hy 
man kind, theſe miſerable people imitate 


ed in, duting the ſtate of innocence, and 


Know Eve till after His im,. and after hi 


204 If of Schiſm, 
is the laity. After they had perfor ! 
ear devotion, . they Put. on their cou 


again and went home; if any committeliter 
a fault, he was no more receiy'd into iM ait 


dam, eat of the forbitden fruit, they wen 


.which was the name they gave to thei 
church: St. Epiphanius alledges nothing 


drinus relates horrible things of then 


cuſtom; but in thirty or forty years, 1 


ſeck ma 1 much deviate from the principle 
proſeſs d at their firſt inſtitution; hayin 


the nakedneſs which our firſt parents lu. 
declin'd marrying, | becauſe Adam did nd 


going out of paradice; ſo that they be. 
liev'd, that if man had perſevered in hi 


innocency, there would have been no mat- 
riage. 
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Mr may' have extravagant notions, ver 


no criminal deſign, till human paſſion” in- 
tervenes, and laying hold of the opportu- 
nity, turns that to wickedneſs and abomi- , 
nition, which was begun with the molt. 
innocent intention; witneſs the devotional 
watchings which 'were practis d in the pri- 
mitive church: as they were perform d 
at night, and by great numbers, laſcivious 
perſons made an ill uſe of them; when it 
ws found, chat all the remedies, Applied 
to ſtop chis evil, provid ineffectual, theſe 
publick watchings were entirely left off. © + 
THE Turlupins were till a more infamous 
ſt, in all reſpects as impudent * as the 
ont, among the heathens. Among the 
0 clan there has been one Picard, 
uo oyer-ſtretch'd the errors of the la 
0 mites, in reſpelt to nakednefs ; in a little 
oa time he got a great many followers from 
5 Flanders into Germany, as far as Bohemia, 
1 ſome Rowan e, have given the 
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the anabaptiſts have aſſected to go naked, 


_ - haye. been: ſeen at lm/terdam run ſtark nz 
bread to fall from heaven, | until they ſel 


ſome few years, ago; but the clergy-men 


feſted the church, from the time of the 


name of Pears to all ths proteſtants of 


Babemia who oppos d popery. 
SEVERAL doating men likewiſe at 


moſt of them more deſerving pity than pu 
niſument. In the Year 1535, Adamite 


ked through. the. ſtreets, that. were rich, 
and of good families; and it is reported, 
that ſome were fanatical enough to climb 
upon trees, where they wWaited in vain for 


OL. / IEEE 


half dead to the ground: many ſchiſm 
ought only to have been ridicuPd, and the 
enthuſiaſtical innovators treated, as moſ 
parts of. Europe did the. French prophets 


have no patience, preſently. they ate ſeri 
ous; and, fall to, ; perſecution; _ when men 
run into errors, becauſe... they are foals, 
it is wrong for wiſe men to be angry with 
and puniſh, them, as if they were knaves, 

THE ſchiſms of note that have in- 


b a Rudigerus In Bir Hiſtory: of. the Brethren of Bo 
emia, 
Lambertus Hortenſius in his Relation of the Tu 
malle of the Anabaptiſts. 
3 * 
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apoſtles Fry that of Luther, are ſaid to have 
been -*- a hundred and fourſcors, whether 
more or leſs. is not material to my pur- 

the church of Rome has quel'd and 
triumph d over them all, till that, which ſhe . 
calls the northern hereſy, and we the refor- 
mation: by this.the .receiv'd a ryder ſhock 
than ever. the ſuſtain d before, and would 
have been deſtroy d, had the. reformers 
been unanimous z.nay, if among the pro- 
teſtants the clergy, could have. but kept Lalf = 
the tempel the Princes. endeayour'd to do, 
long before this time we would have known: 
nothing of the pape or of the church of 
Rowe, but from hiſtory. 
As the reformation could not be brought 
about, without .the, help of the ſerular 
power, the laity was reloly'd to be no lo- 
fers by it; in all countries where it took 
place, the publick immediately recover d 
the greateſt part of the lands, the trea- 
ſure and other poſſeſſions of the church, 
that many different ways had been Ather 

coax d or extorted from them by p cieft- | 
cafe: : the WOT, ® kate 
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well as temporal matters, which the pope: 


_... claim'd as his undoubted right Was injur'd, 


and in moſt places veſted in the civil mag 
ſtrate, by which thoſe princes and flates 
became the real ſoyereigns of their on 
dominions, without asking, leave of the 
court of Rome; no infallibility bf councils 


or of any viſible church was to be allow- 
ed of, and conſequently mens conſciences 


were deliver'd from the. tyranny the 


prieſts had uſürp'd over them, And laſt- 
1. matrimony | was made as lawful to the 
clergy, as it was td the laity, 

IT was on this foot only, that the cler · 
gy, as well as the ſovereigns of the refor- 
mers, thought it pofſible this great work 
could be accom pliſh'd; and had church- 
men no more deviated from theſe princi- 
ples, than the princes” have done, the 
temporal advantages that would have ac- 
crued from the reformation to every ſocie- 
ty, without interfering with religion, would 
have been ineftimable: nothing is mote 
manifeſt than that, without taking away 
from the church its exorbitant power and 
authority, the reformation could never 


have been elſected; for whoever acknow- 
ledges 
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ledge's che popes ſupremacy, can never by 
force of arms diſpute his juriſdiction, with. 
out owning himſelf to be in open rebelli- - 
on; and it is impoſſible to act more. incon- 
ſſtently, than to ſay that popes are iaſalli- 
ble, and at the ſame. time contraditt them, 
nd new that, they have been guilty of mas; 
ny damnable errors. 

YET. as ſoon as an abblute. n 
from the church of Rome was made, the 
proteſtants had eſtabliſhed their communi- 
ons, and the reformed religion Was main 

tain'd by the. ſqyereigns i in every country 
that had embrac d it, the clergy preſently 
grew weary of being too apoſtolick; . for. 
as the firſt reformers had upon vety good | 
grounds found fault with, A given their 
ſentiments ag ainſt ch the chen eftabliſhed 
church, ſo many of their ſucceſſors claim d 
the ſame privilege, and openly told the 
world, that by the fame authority, Which 
was that of the. ſcripture, it was as lawful. . 
for. them to diſſent from the firſt” refor-" 
mers, if the could demonſtrate that they ' 
2 in an error, as it had been for 

the firſt” reſotmers to dient : from che 

church 25 Rome... 
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Tuts not being ably *atfivera” by 4 


f ptoteſtant, wichout engaging Himſelf in te. 


dious difputes, the national churches, in al 


reformed countries when fehiſiraticks aroſe, 


wanted that power and authority to cruth 
ther. which in the church of Rome they 
had'call't anafurpation; and no clergy-man, 
who has the temporal felicity of his order 


at heart, will ſcruple to own, that to keep 


up orthodoxy power is requiſite, as well as 
argument, and that no national church can 
flouriſh without it, 

Tun words infallibility and indepen- 
dency are odious, but if we examine into 
the behaviour of the clergy, we ſhall find 
but few proteſtant church-men, who would 
not be glad of ſome equivalents: molt of 
them agree, that in all countries, the 


church ought to have a jurifdiction with- 


out appeal, that in ail eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, the clergy are the undoubted judges 
of the laity, as well as of their own order: 
but that church-men ſhould eyer be tried 
by the laity, is not ſo well approved of, 
and many of them find fault with it, even 
ſor crimes againſt the ſtate; clergy- mei, 
they ſay, ought at leaſt to be independent 
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and by way of compliment; à proteſtant 
clergy may ftile their ſovereign to be un- 


unreaſonable, if he reſuſes to proſecute 

thoſe who d iſſent from the national church, 

28 violently as the clergy require he ſhould, 

be ſhall immediately. be hated by them, 
ſlander'd,” vilified, and, on all oecaſione, 
treated with all the diſreſpett and ill lan- 
guage imagitable; how incens d they Will 
be, how furiouſly» they'll fly in the face of 
their ſupreme governour, if at any time 
he pretends to direct or admonith., them, 
tho in the mildeſt manner; what, Ela- 
mours they will raife againſt him ſhould 
he but hinder them from coming together 
at fynods and other aſſemblies, even- 
hen all the world knows that they deüite 
to meet from no other motive than hu 
wy OP and to- Sn A e 
Pon T AN unc men may 

likewiſe acknowledge, that it is not im- 
* they ſhould err, cho“ I already 
« of _ have 


7 


on che government. In their "prayers, 


ter Chriſt the\fupreme head. and: goner- 
nour of the church: but if this head com- 
plies not with all their demands however 
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have given an inſtance of one who: denied 
ie, (N 1560 but at the fame time they 
require of us an implicit faith and ready 
aſſent, to every thing they ſhall adyance, 
The national. clergy in all countries hate 
arguing, they are always angry with thoſe 
who oppoſe” them, or but call the truth of 
their ſyſtem in queſtion; and no church e- 
ver had the power to puniſh; men for disbe- 
lieving her doctrine, without making a ſe- 
vere uſe of it on the ſlighteſt occaſions ; 
from all which it is maniſeſt, that if pro- 
teſtant church men are ſo civil, as not to 
pretend to bo infallible, they expect we ſhould 
return · the Were a treat them as 
if they were: 

TRE lefg of e Jn ahedenn 
which was agreed: to at the reformation, 
they have not yet made any attempt againſt 
they are caſy on this head for their own lakes, 
for. where incontinency is ſcandalous, and 
fornication :puniſh'd, no clergy will live with- 
out Wives ; Latber allow'd; two * to. the 
landgrave of Je/+, and ſeveral paſſages, m 


his:warks: ſeem to tayour peligamy this I 


have 


| 
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have 2 with: what, ſhall ob- 
ſerve is, that the liberty of marrying in 
church · men, is an... article. of the hig 
importance to us x the, rigorous precept of. 
. has all along been look d. upon bx 
the vulgar of the Ronin. church "as A. 
piece of | ſelf-denial,, .a,_mighty hardſhip 
which. the clergy. impoſed upon themſelves | 
ad under went for the good of religion, 
whereas among all the. machinations of the 
church, this was. .the. .deepeſt-plot. that has 
been laid aui WA weak, and, "i; 


r it, chat to keep a 
the. toly, and 1 office of the 
prieſt- hood. at a,, Diſtance remote enough 
ſom uncleapneſs, this exquiſite purity was 
required, iS;.A "Pretepce as. falle as it is 
plauſible z, Had chaſtity been the church's - 
aim, ſhe would not have conniv'd at the 
lewd tranigreflions of the clergy : as ſhe has 
done: In 7taly, Spain, and Portugal, the 
ndulgences for the fin of the fleſh and all 
impurities, are cheap and eaſy 3 and at the 
lame time chat they look upon continence C.. 
asa thing jmprafticable, marriage in a prieſt 
is hocking and abominable. 
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Tirts may be folly in the multitude, but 
in the clergy it is craft; they know thit 
if a ſociety of a hundred men, who haue 
all vow'd celibacy, will keep up their num. 
ber, and as any die, chaſe other ſingle men, 
under the fame obligation in the room of 
the deceas'd, it muſt be immortal, and that 
if they have a certain inccint exceedin 
their yearly expences, tho' never ſo little, 
and there i is the leaft prudence and oeto- 
nomy among then, this fociety, at long run, 
will get into their clutthes the greateft if 
not all the wealth of the country they live Wh; 
in, As the church had many artifices to Wh, 
ſcrape riches together, this was the moſt g 
ſuitable contrivance to keep them. 

BUT as this piece of policy was by al 
means to be conceal'd from the vulgar, it 
was thought neceſſary, to make ſome ſhew 
of virtue, and to produce ſome eminent 
examples of chaſtity among the elergy : for 
tho? the lewdneſs of priefts and friars, at 
leaſt of the greateſt part of them, was no- 
torious whilſt they were alive, it was 0 Ws 
difficult matter, hen they kad been dead 
ſome time, and their memory was forgot 


by the publick, to fay of them what they 
| pleas d. 


— 


e ü, be, 


dels d. There is hrdly an older of cite; 
tt has not done themſelves this kindieſs 
n the romantick praifes they have beſtow'd 
23 formdets. St. Ruatiu de Loyala' - 
a foldjer by ptoſefſion, and Had given 
pro = of his valour, when fuddenly-he 
ame a lots voraty to the virgin Mary, 
A op; and all hight watch'd his arms in 
z chappel conſecrated to her, where with 
he ceremoties, uſed in ancient b chivalry, 
he declared himſelf her champion, and de- 
bated the remainder of His life- to ber Ge 
vice, The holy virgin in return, if we be⸗ 


lere his, biftorians, beſtow'd on him the 
zift of continence in ſuch a © degree, that, 
from the time he became her knight to 
his death, he felt not the, leaſt 85 
of an immodeſt Tethptation, . 

A critick will fay, that his 
bare over · not che mark, that by endea- 


« Ribaleneiro in vita Ignatii * 1. aan, 4. 

b He was converted by reading the Legends of the 
Hunte, as Don Quixot was to Knight -Errantry, by 
reading of old Romances, Stillingfieer, of the Fa- 
lein of the Church of Rome. „ 

6 * Ridadenels, | 


—— 


e to render his dee too ſublime 
they left him nome, that where there i 
no deſire there can be no. ſelf 

that a man, who is not ſenſible. of any temp, 
tation, can claim no greater merit from 
continence,. than the can from ſrigidity. Thi 
fault is, not to be found with the commen, 
dations beſtow d on. St. Francis of Aſiſ, the 
ſounder of one of the four, mend icant or. 
ders, whoſe. chaſtity has been highly «x: 
toll'd, tho! the conflicts he had With. car. 
nal temptations were very ſevere, .. 4t. the 
beginning. H, is Conver/ion .* (ſays St. Bo. 
naventurt) be would. of fen. throw himſelf in 
a. ditch full F ice, that he might get 4 
compleat victory over his domeftick enemy, 
and to preſerve the robe of. «bhaſtity from ui 
conflagration of pleaſure... Being one day 
Prongly. preſ d by a , Temptation” of. the fleſh 
be pull'd off, his chathi ö and ſcourg'd hin. 
| felf ſoundly ! After that he open'd bis al 
and went into à garden, where he threw 


himſelf into a, great heap of ſnow. The 


— enfier. ts the . aulegy ;þ+r the reform 
mation. - | | 
d {bidew,.. 


ho 


fever: 
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. luſt muſt hin =o where fuch 
violent coolers are requir d. 

Wr have had a monk of our on 
long before St.- Francis, who. made; ule ok. 
the ſame potent remedies, and oſten flung 
hunſelf into cold water or ſnow, to ex · 
tinguiſh the flames of concupiſcence; but 
with greater ſucceſs as to triumph. For 
& Francit, in the heighth of his eager 
deſires d durſt nat come near bo el 


St, Aalelme, an Engliſh. Friar, who live 
in the eighth, century, and was ; for his 4F 
__ and piety. made a biſhop, g ot ſo ll 
| 

| 


perſett a maſtery over .the- fleſh, 1 
the fineſt woman made no impreſſion upon 
bim: and not to flinch. from the moſt dan- 
gerous temptations, he went to bed to 2, 
young girl, and lying by her ſide repeat- 
ed the whole plalter, whilſt the motions. 
of his heart tended only to heaven. 
Tris invincible fortitude. of St. 4 pa 


has been look d upon as an example ra- 


„ Wilhelm. Malenesbdry, A „tn St. Albion... 
> St. Bonaventura in vita t. Franciſe. 

Malmesbury ubi ſupra 449 

1 Hitry of the works of the learned er the: month 
f April, 1689. 
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ther to be admired than imitated ; and 1 


Of Shim. 


believe not, that many, who have hazard- 
ed themſelves to ſuch trials of virtue, are 
come off conquerors, tho' ſeveral experi- 
ments have beerr made of it fince the time 
of this faint. About the year 1437. the 
counteſs: of Guaſtala by the advice of Bap 
in de Crema, a jacobin monk, founded 
a ſociety calPd,. That of the victory over 
ones ſelf again the fleſh. To gain' this 
victory, a certain lady named Julia, put 3 
fellow into bed with a young girl, Ml 
and laid a. crucifix as a barrier betwixt MI 
them; which, if it kept them virtuous, Wl | 
ought not to be omitted in the catalogue 
of the miracles that have been wrought by 
Crucifixes. This ſociety of Guaſtalians mul- 
tiply'd prodigioufly for ſome time, till be- 
ing look'd ùpon as libertines, they were 
every where expelPd. 
WHAT fine ſtories or legends ſdever we 
are told of later faints, it is certain, that 
all the ancient fathers, and others who 
have wrote with any ſincerity, found no- 
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ching more difficult to conquer than the 
fin of the fleſh, St. Jeram tells us; that 
the touch of a woman ought to be avoid- 


ed like that of a mad dog, a caution, as 
terrible as could; be given by any man, 
how ſeverely ſoever he had been bit by 


them. Yet the experience of St, Jeram in 
that affair, was dot comparable to that of 


St. Auguſtin, who owns to us, that in his 
youth he was exceflively addicted to wo, 


men, and made uſe of a prayer, in which 


he defiredGoD e e 8. 


not too ſoon. 


Ir is true, chat this Ather repented of 


all theſe things; but he forſook not his 
lewdneſs at once: the firſt ee of a- 
mendment that he ſhew'd, was to fix 
his incontinency, which had before been 
rambling on many objects; he took a con- 
cubine with whom he was contented ſeve- 
ral years, amd having reſolvd on matri- 
mony ſent her back into Africt, whence 


be had her. Bug be bad cantracbed fuch a | 


. e lib, 1. contra Jovirtan 
d Auguſtin. Confeſſ· 
© Idem ibid, 
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Habit of incontinency, even when he had 
renounced Manicheiſm, and prepar'd for his 
baptiſm, | that he was forc'd to take 3 
new concubine in the room of her he had 
 difmiſs'd, till the maiden deſign'd for his 
* wife mould come of age to be married, 
for Which he was to tarry near two 
years. No man has ſpoke with greater 
freedoi concerning the force of concupil- 
cence, and the extaſies of luſtful pleaſures 
than himſelf, converted as he was; and 
this « father has more than once exprels'd 
himſelf ſo lively on this head, that he is 
better let alone than read in thoſe places 
by moſt people. f 
I have faid thus much of the injudicious 
encomiums of the legendaries in relation to 
the chaſtity of ſome ſaints, and hinted at 
the dangers, which virtue runs in a forc'd 


celibacy, to make it viſible, by what means 


the craft of Rome has weather'd all the 
ſtorms, that have attack'd her. before the 
Teformation ; and deſire every one to con- 
ſider, whether a proteſtant ought ever to 
with for the return of the wealth, the 


A 2 Idem. 


autho- 
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Authority, and the power the church. had 
before ſhe was reſorm'd, if theſe were the 


' noxious weeds ſhe was. to be clear'd from? 
But if they are thought neceſſary and men 


will look upon them as the ſtrong banks, 


that have ſtem d the moſt raging. tides of _ 1 
heteſy j thoſe. who: have overthrown them, 


ought not to wonder at the inundation of 


ſchiſas, Mhich has follow d upon Fe de- 


ſtruction of them? Vo 

| LUTHER was the firlt pou ting and 
had made a conſiderable progreſs before 
Calvin appear d in that work: the church 
of England Was the laſt, and before our 


reformation Was in any.forwardneſs, ſeveral . 


ſchiſms,were. Already ſprung, from Luthera- 
niſm; .tho'; in the firſt. fifty. years they. had 
not above twelve, of . which that of the 
anabaptiſts was one of the firſt. . _After- 
wards they... very. much. encreas'd in num- 


ber: diff a, d. d Ching. likewiſe aroſe from A. 


Calviniſm, an ; anabaptilts have been 
divided id, a. v; many ſelts, * ſome of 
them extreamly diſſerent from the others. 
In the beymnieg alſo of the * 
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Arianiſm wa reviv'd, and many of that 
KA, -imbue4 with other-pernicious errors, 
came from Hay to France, Germany and 
Holland, but finding no 8 any where 
elle, ſettled in Pblang.” mw 

15 we conſider the iind ſects of 
the proteſtants, with all their diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, we ſhall find their number 
to be frightful; and if we reflect on all the 
manifold miſchiefs of civil wars, maſſacre 
and ruin, they have been the occaſion of, 
we ſhall have geaſon to fay, that nothing 
undef the ſim is more deftruftive to man- 
kind than ſchiſm. Many wife princes, and 
able ſtateſmen have endeavour d to reme- 
dy this evil, by uniting proteſtants toge- 
ther, but have always been hinder'd by 
the clergy, either of one fide or other: 
and, if any church-men (for it 1s not to 
be done without them) ever engaged in ſo 
good a deſign, they have been conſtantly 
reproach'd, and call traytors, and falſe 
brethren for it, by the reſt of their order. 


FER 


Of Sbiſm. „ 
a FERRT, Dur, Ene "* 
frecal other moderate divines of che laſt 


century, who lamenting the divifions "of 


the p roteſtãnts, labour 'd for an union àa⸗ 
mong them, have all met with this fate; 


and long before them the ſame treatnent 


was glyen to James Acontiu, who receiv'd 
{> many fay6urs of queer Elizaberb, and 
was the author of the famous book"call'd 
The frgtagems f rhe” devil. Some ſaid of 
kim, that he had a mind to reduce all 
ſelts into one, and © incloſe: them in the 
fame ark, as Noah did all forts of animals 
in his, wherein they were prefery'd, tho 
ſuſtain'd by different food + others accuſed 
him, that by reducing the points neceſs 
firy to falvation to a ſmall number, al 


Paul Ferri s ue Divine, fear a fans, = 
er at Metz, 

John Dureus, 4 Scotch Diokie who travell'l 
through Germany, to nefotiate an Am“ n 
between the Lutherans and Calviniſts. Sce bis Pro- 
dromus tractat. irenicor. _ 

© John Henry Hottinger, 6 Swiſs Divine, who was 
made Preſident of the Commiſſioners, who were to reviſe 
the German Tranſlation of tbe Bible. Heidelb. in 
vita Hotting. 

4 Iſaac Junius in examin. Apotog, Kamnatrant. 
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requiring a *toleration for. the particular 

opinions, which were againſt the other 

articles, he open'd. a wide door to II man- 
ner of hereſies. 

Tux differences between Lutber and 
Calvin, have above all the reſt ,been very 


b- fatal to their followers, becauſe the num- 


bers are ſo formidable of each ſide. The 
valiant king of Sweden, Guſtavus Au. 
phus, lahour'd hard in his time, to reunite 
them, but in vain; and it is certain, that 
à re- union between them had been made long 
ago, had it depended only upon the princes ; 
but becauſe that . affair depends on divines, 
it never yet could take effect, and probadly 
never will. It is not a layman, who judg- 
es thus of theſe gentlemen, generally ſpca- 
king, but it is one of their own order, 
and he amongſt others, that can ſpeak belt 
of it by experience. 

Hz -*. ſays, ibat the lufee of the res 
union ought to he principally committed to 
__ ſecular perſous, and not to eccleſtaſticks. The 
divines, 2005 he, are Too, . addicted to 


2 Peltius in dedicatione Harmonix. 
Petrus Jurius de pace iccunda. 
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their own ſenſe, and have but little equity 


far thoſe that differ from their opinion, They 
ſbould not diſpute concerning the truth of 


the doftrines 3. for diſputes rather cro- 
ate new wars than appeaſe the old. ones z © 
the diſputants are not for concord, but fur 
vitory. They, .who find themſelves worſted, 
grow more haughty and enraged. In an aſ- 
ſembly, where. @ re-union is treated of, the 
divines ſhould be reduged to the plain funftjon 
of advocates... "They ſhould be beard, but not 
be judges : That quality ought te be left to 
fateſmen, and it is, neceſſary, that the di- 
vines ſbould even. take an bath, | that they 
will ſubmit to, the ſentence that the, e | 
cal judges all pronouuce. 
SINCE then without tyranny ind gran- | 
ting a power to the church, which is de- 
ſtructive to the ſtate, | it is impoſſible. to 
make men agree in ſentiments of things, 
about, which, from their cradle they have 


been taught. $0. differ, and notions once 
embraced cannot be dropt, whilſt. chere 


are clergy · men to uphold them; the Wil- 
eſt meaſures, a nation can take for its tran- 
quillity are, chiefly to endeayour-two things; 
dae of chem is, to prevent, as. much U. 


. ⅛˙ dl 
| poſſible, all further ſchiſm, every one in 
his own. ſet. The other, to watch nar, 
rowly and difappoint thoſe, Who would 
make a handle of their differences to do 
| miſchief. To do the firſt, nothing is more 
' effeftual than to make all confeſſions, and 
articles of faith, as comprehenſive, and 
- conceive them in as general terms, as the 
word of Gop will allow of. For when 
the rigoriſts of any ſe& begin to be too 
particular in explaining fome ſcripture pla- 
ces, and never reſt till they have ſo nat- 
rowly contracted the ſenſe of them, that 
it is impoſſible to conſtrue them any other 
way, chan what ſhall fuit with their pri- 
vate fancy ; tho' at the fame time the 
words, in Which the holy writers have 
dener d them?” may admit of various ex- 
poſitions; it is then that ſchiſin and miſe 
chief are a hatching; for whoever can - 
not concur with every word, the majority 
have agreed to ſtate their explication in, 
is excommunicated and declared a ſchiſ- 
matick. 

BUT as the following of the ficſt maxim 
chiefly concerns the clergy, the laity, who 
beſides their withes for the obſervance of 

it 
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it, can contribute but little to dt, ' ought 
to lay the greateſt ſtreſs upon the ſecond, 
wn is to diſappoint - thoſe who would 
make a handle of their differences to do 
miſchief, and this is altogether in their 
power in every ptoteſtant country, if che 
better ſort and ſenſible part of them will 
but ſteadily reſolve, in the firſt place, ne- 
yer to believe, what different ſects fay of 
one another, if what is alledged be not 
phinly prov'd on the party accus d; ſo- 
condly, to prefer the diſcourſes of JESU$ 
Cxx1ST to any modern ſermons, they 
em hear, and che charms of the peaceful 
poſpel to the diſtorted countenance of ah 
angiy prieſt; to ſpend time in exhorting 
men to the latter is an affront to chriſtians; 
but to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of the firſt, 
and the ſolid grounds there are tor ſuch a 
reſolution; I muſt beg leave to draw little 
Sketch of the clergy's behaviour to each 
other, when they claſh 'in opinion, and 
neither conferences, nor the interpoſition 
of the government, can accommodate _ 
matter, 

Tux firſt onſet of the war is common- 
ly made by caſes rightly ated, and vindi- 
cations 


l 
1 
| 
ö . 
| 
| 
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cations on both ſides; letters to a fri 

anſwers and replies, and, where the pref 
is open, pamphlets fly about like hand 
grenadoes in an attack. The firſt gene- 


rally contain proofs, arguments and ap- 


peals to common ſenſe; in the next you'l 


have cavils, and logical. diſtinctions; til 
at laſt they ena in calumnies and inves 


og. : 


Taz firſt v weapon in their. er of 


ade i the accuſation of atheiſm, blal: 


phemy, or a tendency to one of them; 
which is made uſe of by all parties, and 
as occaſion ſerves flung on tenets diame- 
trically oppoſite. The dottrine of prede- 
ſtination has been beſpatter d with. it i 
thouſand - times. Martin Becanus is more 
extravagant, who ſays, that the fruits ol 
Calviniſm, are more pernicious than thoſe 


aſſerts free 
the reverſe of 


will, and is in that point 


Calviniſm ; ; yet Vadelius, a famous refor- 
med divine, ſays, that the ſcope of it 
is to introduce a ſubtle atheiſm into the 
church. 

As there is nothing more generally a 


bominated, or more juſtly deteſted than 
a | the 
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the name of "atheiſt, ſo it is often abuſed, 
and ſerves evil men for an inſtrument of 
ſander, to defeat an enemy without any 
further trouble: no other calumny is 


counted ſo oſſectual to blow up a man ar 


once, whether he deſerves it or not; and 
as in this it is like gun- powder, ſo it is 
the ſame in its origin, which both "owe | 
to the clergy. Accordingly they have al: 


ways claim d that word of reproach as 


their property, and the divines of different 
ſects and religions have conſtantly. made 
uſe of it, either agaidft the laity, whom 


they difliked;| and would render the, -objett 


of the publick indignation” and fury; or 
elle among themſelves in theological war- 
fare, and the zealous exerciſe of their ſu- 
1 n Lene hatreds of one a- 
nother. 

Tux next Wee en of the clergy is to 
faſten, if poſſible, ſome crime againſt the 
ſtate on the tenets of their adyerſaries, that 
by the one they may render them as odi- 
dus to men, as by the other they have 
repreſented. them to be to GoD. So one 
doftrine is faid to favour tyranny - and 
roche. power, another to be antimo- 
narchical, 
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ring the greateſt part of the two laſt cen, 
turies, the national clergy of France ey 
 claim'd with great violence - againſt thy 

Hugonots, and loudly aſſerted, that they 
were all republicans, and the greateſt ene- 


mies to the crown, | whilt themſelves ap. 


pear'd in arms againſt. their princes more 
than once, and were not only the open 2. 
betters in aſſaſſinating two of their kings 
ſueeeſſively, but many of them likewiſe 


have pretended, by their own: tenets, to 


juſtify theſe execrable murders. 

TE other arms, which they diſplay in 
calumniating one another, conſiſt in per- 
fonal reflections, falſe quotations, and 


downright lyes. It is impoſſible; for mes, 


unacquainted with religious: controverſies, 
to imagine what improbable falſhoods the 
ſons of Rome have dar'd to publiſh againſt 
the firſt reformers : their rage againſt La- 
they has been altogether ſenſeleſs, and 
come up to frenzy. I would not ſpeak thus 
of common 1 but ſome have been 


+ 570 Thuanus Hiker, & Majmihoug, Hiſor . 


la Ligne, Liv. 3. 


narchical, and leading to anarchy. Dy. 


nt "my 
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e 
fooliſh enough. ſeriouſiy to 
ha * begot him upon his ar wache 1e | 
ery aſtrologers have thrown in their "Ay 
ind nd Alf d the hour of his nativity, to 
have an opportunity of drawing Ws hore: 
ſcope to their mind. 
Tas £utherans have been almoſt as 
violent again Calvin, who undertook to 
reform x ag ; and a miniſter of theirs, one 
Hunnius , who was otherwiſe a man of 
learning, had. his underſtanding ſo blinde 
by his zeal, as to accuſe him at once o 
Mare, Judaiſin, Mahometiſm, and, to 
bew himſelf , compleatly mad, * atheiſin x 
for a man in his ſenſes would have known 
that the imputation of the laſt could 


an cet en 900 af the: oiher 


13 E Caleiui. again have fatherd ma- 
ny things upon the Auabaptiſis and other 
ſets ohh they never dream'd of; and 


a 1 Fee Maimbourg, Hiſtor. du Lutheran. & ken- 
dan. annal ad ann, 1517. 


> Seckendorf Hiſt. Lutheran. 1b. 4. = 
© Giles Hunnius « famous Lutheran Divine, Pro- 
feſor of Divinity at Marpurg. 
h @ Book calPd Calvinus Judaizans. 
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al) of them in their 'dilſerences and pape 

wars, dealt very unfairly with one another 
But that T may 'not be thought to agar 
vate theſe matters, I ſhall quote the tefi. 
mony of Jerom Zanchius, a Proteſtant dj. 
vine, who once was like to have fill'd a 
profeſior's 8. chair in England, where he 


complains of tie manner, of writing uſed 


among the proteſtaiits, even thoſe who 
would be counted paſtors, doctors, and pil- 


lars of the church. r: often, (lays ne 


pars may not be ut 


that he fate of the q 
1 obſcurity. Thing 


derftood, wrap i ap 


55 that are "manifeſt we re deny; ſuch 


a5 are falſe we affirm without ſhame : things 


; openly impious, we obtrude as the firſt | Printi- 


ples of faith; what's orthodbx. we condemn 


for hereſy. Mie wreſs the ſcriptures, * 


ding to our own dreams, as we lift, 


brag of the. fathers, when there is 5. 


which" we have leſs a ind to, than to fol 


lou their dofirine. To ſophiſticate, 10 ihre 
calumnies, and call names, is familiar 1 


us. So we can but maintain our 0wn cauſe, 


good 
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good or bad, juſtly or. injuriouſly, we care. n 
what becomes of the reſt 5 I: "II | 
SHOULD. any one object, that this 
Zanchius though he was a proteſtant, had 
been much abuſed by his brethren, and 
when he wrote, this, 2 been led away 
by human. paſſion, and... reſentment ;, I 
hall only anſwer, that. then be may ſerve 
me in a double capacity, and, ſq. make uſe 
of him ſor an example and a. witneſs 
both; and being one of the moſt celebra- 
ted divines of the ſixteenth. century, if 
he be thought not ſo well qualify'd for the 
one, he muſt be more mi ſo for the 
other. 

By this time, 1 hope, L hare IG 
my reader, that we ought nat to believe 
what different, ſets ſay againſt one another 
without proof, I confeſs I need not.have 
gone ſo far beyond ſea for one ſingle teſtiy 
mony of an author, who. has. wrote near 
an hundred and fifty years. ago, When, to 
corroborate my aſſertion, I might have fo 


many e living witneſſes at Hams J 
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But T did it in behalf of thoſe peeviſh 


- conſequently the firebrands, 


bout nothing. 
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gentlemen, that are always finding fault 


with the times, to convince them, that 


the proteſtants of our age are not worſe 
than they were at the beginning of the re: 
formation, and that clergy-men are now 
as they have been all along. Fn 

Tus benefit a nation will receive from 
the maxim I recommend, is plainly viſi- 
ble ; for when each party ceaſes to believe 
the evil, which is ſaid of the other, the, 
anger of both muſt don be difarm'd, and 
who by their 
ſtories and ſuggeſtions. deſign to do miſ. 
chief to either, or both, diſappointed. It 
is for want of tlus reſolation only that 
ſchiſm can be pernicious to the ſtate: but 
if we believe, without examination, what 
we are told of our adverſaries, there can 
be no peace, and our animoſities muſt be 
eternal, tho' in the main we quarrel'd a 


Our church and the ante dif- 
agree about ceremonies, and way of wor- 
ſhip, but the religion of both is the fame; 
for allowing the doctrine of a church 


and the EN of a * 
two 


p N 


mo things, one may be for, and another 
againſt epiſcopacy, without differing in re- 41 
ligion, more than one divine of the church 1 
the fame church, which happens daily with- 1 
out giving offence; and I- don't believe 
there are two chriſtians in the world, that 
have exactly the ſame ſentiments about 
every thing contain d in the bible. Let 
what a heinous ſchiſm is their religion 
„ud what a monſtrous ſuperſtition is ours 
Wovrp you know what presbyteriang 
are? go to ſome churches and you may 
hear, that they are a wilful, ſeditious and 
perverſe people, a generation of vipers, the 
worſt of ſubjects; that i their pretences 
to religion ate only hypocriſy; that they 
are of antimonarchical and king- killing prin- 
ciples ; that they have been the occaſion 
of all the calamities that have befallen the 
land for above theſe hundred years. 
BuT if they. are repreſcated to us in 
this manner, their miniſters have not been 
behind hand with ours, and ſome of them 
bave drawn us to their congregations in 
no better colourb. They ay of us, that 
e are always talking of the church, and 


X 2 none 


| 
| 
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none louder than thoſe ho never go into 


it; that our worſhip is half popery; that 
we never think a king the head of the 
church but when he is a ſlave to the cler- 
By; that our church never” flouriſhes, but 
when the ſtate is in danger, and we never 
complain but in juſt reigns 5 that we laugh 
at paſſive-obedience, when it is not our 
turn to govern, and never preach up that 
doctrine heartily, but to impoſe it upon 
others; that unleſs our party is pleas'd, 
we ſtick at no miſchief, and: then lay the 
fault on our adverfaries. '” 

'WriLsT by ſuch ftories the diſſenters 
are frighten d from our church and com- 
munion, and our ſelves continue in the ſen- 
timents we are taught to harbour of them, 
it is not likely our breaches ſhould ever 
be leſſen; d. Is not the nation in general 
very much obliged to the clergy of both 
fides ? One thing indeed may be faid in 
behalf of the diſſenting clergy, that can- 
not be alledg'd as an excuſe for the natio- 
nal. Their miniſters ſpeak ill of us for 


their daily bread, and many of them would 
have their livelihood to ſeek, were our df 


ferences made up : It is not their intereſt 
we 


a was a co. <> a od 
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we ſhould meet each other half way, more 


chan it would be the intereſt of a ferry» 
mn to have the two ſhores unite. Whereas 
che national clergy can have no ſuch fears; 
dei income is ſettled, and they might 
lie as comfortably without calumniating 


their neighbours, as now they do with it. 
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TEES. CHISM is an ailment i in the 
body politick, not to be extir- 
I pated but by an utter amputa- 
. tion of the limbs infected, and 
a ſteady cruelty, zealoully purſued without 
pity or remorſe. All petty ſeverities, how- 
ever wholeſome they may "appear, are 
quack medicines, which only put the pa- 
tients to pain, without removing the diſ- 
r. It is a caſe in which no remedies 

are effectual but killing ones; and to per- 
ſecute by halfs, is ſprinkling water upon a 
coal-fire; a ſmall quantity of it will en- 
creaſe the flame, which a pail full would 


" haye totally extinguiſh'd. 


IN 
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Iv the latter part of the rd chap- 
ter, 1 have named a” method haw ſchiſm 
may remain, and yet the evils generally ap- 
prehended from it, by the prudence of 
the laity be preventeck If we conſider 
how eaſily it may be bore with, without any 
ltriment to the publick tranquillity, and 
ie compare the peaceful mãxim laid down 
there to the height of barbarity, by which 
only ſchiſm can be cured, perſecution muſt 
appear to us as a remedy abundantly worſe 
than the diſeaſe; and the more a man know 
of the world, either from reading vr expe- 
rence, the more he.ſhall be convinc d, that 
wot only reyeal'd as well as natural religion, 
but likewiſe humanity, reaſon, the intereſt of 
mankind, their peace and felicity, and almoſt 
Mevery thing in nature pleads for tolera- 

tion, 2 7 national Nu. \f in every 
country. 
Tuosz who are the "moſt ſollicitous 
about the temporal intereſt of the church, 
re commonly the greateſt perſecutors. It 
s the opinion of Leo Allatius, the greateſt * 
champion of the W 3 5 
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have quoted once before, That 8 my 
be proſcrib d, exterminated und puniſy d, .and 
/ they are obſtinate, burnt and put 
death . Neither is this only a leſſon of 
the inquiſition, no where taught but in 
ay, Spain, and Portugal; the Gallicas 
church, who treats popes with greater free 
dom, has preach'd up the ſame doctrin 
with no leſs violence againſt; the Hugonots 
Let us ſee what Quintin, à ſamous pro 
feſſor of the canon-law at . ſaid in 1 


= 
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during the aſſembly. of. the ſtates at Or. 


J 
leans, in December, 1560, the king aud 
queen being preſent. a 

HAvinG demanded,” That. all the i , 
babitants of the kingdom ſhould , be 175 p 
#0. bs catholicks > that the. non-ehriftians, that ; 
is, the hereticks, foould nat be. admiticd ini 
the converſation and company of the chriſtiafÞ 
ſubljects, and that for the time to come a, 
bereticks Mould be forbidden to deal in an [ 
commodity, (whether it were books or a þ 
other [thing ), he added thele dreadful words: j 
en Allatius:de. perpetua conſenſiove, I. 4 / 
c. 13. 0) 


b Preſid. la place de Veſtat de la religion & re 
blique Liv. 4. 
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ud therefore our requeſt. is juſt, reaſonable, 
holy and catholick, and grounded upon the 

expreſs command of GOD, who exjoyns you, 


4 to grant it us, repeating the | ſame com- 
mand in ſeveral places, and at ſeveral times, 


He ſpeaks of the idolators and Gentiles fran. 


gers to the lam; bertticks among chriſtians 
are accounted to be ſuch : theſe are the words 


of the ſaid law of God; be ſure not 10 


cuntratt any friendſbip, confederacy or mar- 


riage with them ; don't ſuffer them to in- 


babit the country; take no pity on them, beat 


them, frite them. 10 death. Here follows 


the fenden of that command, leſt they ſhould 
nale thee fin againſt me z if thou belitveſt 
their opinions, which will be an offence. and 
4 ſcandal that will raiſe my] fury againſt 


thee, and ſoon after I ſhall deſiroy thee, Sir, 


and you Madam, avoid thoſe horrible and 
dreadful threatnings, for the ſalvation of 
your ſouls, and the preſervation of your 
ſepter. This is, Sir, what your clergy of 


France propoſe and repreſent to your ma. 
Je in all ſimplicity, obedience, humility an! 


ſubmiſſion concerning the honour and ſervice 
of 200 in - your TOPS and for the ex- 
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| zirpation and abolition of what is rontran 


to it, viz. of ſefts and heretics. 

IT is plain, that the moſt humble and 
devout of the clergy, by this memorial, to 
which he ſaid they expected an aſh 

were for ſhedding blood as a thing neceſ. 
ſary, ſince they minded the king of Moſes's 
order and threatnings : and before what 1 
have quoted, Quintin had already ſaid, That | 
bis majeſty being firong, and arm'd with iron, Ml. 
ought to oppoſe the hereticks ;, that in order il | 
zo it, and for no other end, Gop had iu il, 
the ſword into his bands, to protect the good, il | 
and puniſh the wicked; and that none can 1 
deny, that a heretick is capitally wicked, ani , 
conſequently ought to be puniſh'd capitally; Wl, 
being liable to the ſword of the magiſtrate. Il , 

Ius freely church-men expreſs them. WF - 
ſelves, before the ſecular power is wrought 
up to miſchief; but when princes become 
tyrants, and ſet about perſecution in ear- 
neſt themſelves, the clergy deſire to be 
ſeen in it no longer. It is not forty years 
ago, that the Gallican church in a ſpeech 
to Lewis XIV. made ſome months before 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, de- 
clared, That foe did not deſire bis majeſy 

bh 
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pus make wſe of bis power fur the ex- 
tirpation of hereticks. The 7,  Hugonots com- 
— of this diſſimulation, as ** 3 
Len in the words of Mr. Claude. 
| WHILST the "thing, ſays he, was on- 
Hy preparing, the authors of the perſecution 
did not conceal themſelves, but ſed their en- 
deavorzrs to make the king appear in it. When 
things came to the laſt extremity, and 10 
open force, they concoal d themſelves as much 
as they could, and made the king appear in 
bis whole extent. There was nothing to be 
beard then but this ſort of diſcourſes. Th 
king will bave it fo. The king it re- 
upon it. The ting goes farther than the 
ergy defire. By theſe two mans they 
have been ſ cunning as to aſcribe to them... 
ſelves the leaſt violent part of that perſecu- 
tion, and to charge the king with the moſt 0. 
i dious part. 
; Turst things niay paſs in a Romas 
: catholick clergy. A church that claims 
h 


nfallibility and ſuperiority over all titles 
and governments, and is in actual poſſeſſion 
e Hof wealth and a property, ſufficient to make 


4 Claude plaintes de proteſtants, | 
1 the 
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the laity dread her, may have ſome plea 
for perſecution; but a proteſtant church, 
that has not only own'd that ſhe can 
err, and that the magiſtrate is above her, 
but likewiſe ſuffer'd her ſelf to be ſtript 
of her treaſure, one would think could have 
no pretenſions to juſtify, nor means to go 
through with it. Yet there is no national 
church among the proteſtants, that has not 
try'd to perſecute as far as the ſecular 
power would let her; and a ſingle pres 
byter, who has once been ſuffer d to 
make himſelf popular, and the idol of the 
mob, may render himſelf as formidable 
to the ſtate as a pope. 

AT Geneva by the ſole authority of 
Calvin many have been proſcrib'd, and be- 
ſides Servetus, who every body knows was 
burnt for hereſy, * 2 d Blandrats 
© Gribaldus, and ſome others, would hare 
met with the ſame fate, if they had not 

ſaved themſelves by flight, and even afteC 


2 John Paul Alciatus, 4 Gentleman of Milan. 
b George Blandrata, an Italian Phyſician, born i 


"Piedmont. 


„Mathew Gribaldus, a learned civilian Ui Padua, 
the 
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the life of that great reformer, a Jule Vas 


lentinas -Gentilis, who, like the reſt, was s | 
fled, and got into Moravia; ventur d, upon 


the death of his moſt dreadful adverſaty, 
to return into Switzerland, * but was laid 


hold of, proſecuted by the Calviniſts, and 


had his head > ſtruck off for oppugning 
the myſtery of the Trinity in the territo- 


ries of Bern; glory ing that he ſuffer d for —_ 


the honour of Gop the father. 
*CASTALIO, who likenie ad be 


forc'd to quit Geneva on the ſcore of he- 
terodoxy, Hubliſhed a book a little aſter 


the execution of Servetus, in which he 
blam'd that action, and ſpoke up for to- 


leration, 4 diſguifing himſelf under the 


name of Martinus Bellius, This Bea 


wrote againſt, maintaining, that © hereticks 
were to be puniſh'd by the magiſtrate. So ' 


that whether we judge from the cxample 


He was OE Cohan in the kingdom Y 
Naples. 

b Aretius. Hiſt. Reform, Polon. 

© A learned Savoyard, who was many year s 1 . 
fr of the Greek tongue at Bazil, nn 5 

* Ant. Fayus. in vita Bere. 

* Beza de puniend. Hæret. 
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of Calvin, or the precepts of Beza his 
collegue, and greateſt champion, perſecy. 
tion ſeems to be a manifeſt tenet of Cal. 
viniſm. Whatever piety, eloquence and 
erudition theſe mighty pillars of the re. 
formed church might be endued with, they 
were not always govern'd by the ſpirit of 
chriſtianity ; their zeal was often ſupcrior 
to their charity, they were implacable to 
all adyerſaries, and in the moſt important 
of their actions, they were over-ruPF'd by 
human paſlion . | 

' SHOULD it be objected, that ſuch tem- 
pers as theirs were more prone to anger 
and .perſecution than others; that among 
the Calviniſts there were meak and compal. 
fionate chriſtians, and that therefore the 
charge ought not to be ſo general as I have 
laid it, I would anſwer; that power and 
authority were dangerous tools in the hands 
of churchmen: that whenever they were 
warmly oppoſed they could never forbear 
making uſe of them, and that how juſt, 
humane and compaſſionate ſoever their na. 
tural temper might be, all clergy- men in 
power turn'd perſecutors, as ſoon as they 


mo thoroughly _ St. Auguſtin ha! 
an 
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an — wit, and an imagination 
happy and abounding. * He had all 

| along entertain d ſentiments of mildneſs and 
charity coneerning the courle to be taken 

with hereticks: but the conteſtations he 
hid with the Donatifts, heated him ſo 
much, that he ran into the quite contrary. | 
opinion, and maintain'd ſtoutly, that da 
ticks ought to be perſecuted. 

Tu grand reaſon. chiefly alledged for 
perſecuting hereticks is, that  GoD. is of- 
ſended at them, and will puniſh. a whole 
nation for ſuffering them to live among 
them. 'The-proofs to juſtify theſe appre- 
henfions are always fetch'd from the Old 
Teſtament, ſor a very good reaſen, bet 
cauſe there are none in the New: but hau 
fantaſtical and perverſe are mens judgx 
ments concerning an affair whieh ſeems to 
require the utmoſt impartiality ! £7 900) 

In ſome proteftant countries men ſhall 
be baniſh'd,; and have their goods confiſca- 
ted, or elſe be impriſon'd and more ſevere- 


* 45, Claude, in a Letter written at Switzerland, 
printed Dort in 179. 
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|y puniſhed, becauſe they refuſe to believ o 
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every comment ſome divines have made 
on the goſpel, and will not acquieſce in all 
the creeds drawn from it by human in- 
vention, though they believe in CHRIST 
and his apoſtles, and are perſwaded, the 
New Teſtament, and every thing contain'd 
in it, to be the word of Gop, whilſt the 
fame nation ſuffers others to build ſtately 
ſynagogues where they liſt, who do not 
only reject, but likewiſe deſpiſe and ſcoff 
at the goſpel and chriſtianity, as much 
as the heathens, and allows a worſhip as 
publick and as undiſturb'd as the church 
injoys to men, whoſe religion could have 
no being in our days, if they did not as 
heartily believe IESUS CHRIST to 
have been an impoſtor, as we do Ma- 
bomet. 

Ir this plea of the apprehenſion, that 
Gop's judgment will follow on the tole- 
ration of hereſy and infidelity, had any 
fincerity in it, would not chriſtians, more 
eſpecially proteſtants, make a difference 
between thoſe whom they difagree with 
in the very fundamentals of religion, and 
others, who profeſs the ſame faith in eve- 
ry article, and only differ from them in 


church 


m, Hike m_ MC — 
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church government, and outward ceremo- . 
nies? And could a national clergy behold 
chriſtian princes confer honours, and con- 
ſequently publick marks of eſteem on jews 
without the leaſt complaint, and at the 
ame time be as loud as thunder in preſ- 
ſing them to degrade presbyterians? but 
jews cannot interfere with the temporal 
intereſt of the national clergy z ſchiſma- 
ticks may. Here is the danger; from 
this corner the evil 1 is expetted which — 

dread, | 
We often le our ſelves on our zeal 
againſt popery, and that no proteſtant 
church has produced more able divines 
to oppoſe it, and refute the champions 
of it, than that of England. This is true, 
and no proteſtants have ſtood more in need 
of them; for the court of Rome has ta- 
ken more pains to regain this kingdom 
than they have beſtowed on any other pro- 
teſtant country. But when that is over, 
and the danger of popery ſeems to be re- 
mov'd further off, our clergy exert them - 
ſelves with the ſame warmth againſt any 
other adverſary who dares to diffent from 
them, to diſturb their tranquillity, and 
'*  rouſe 


— 
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rouſe their anger, by denying their 3 
. rity: many of them have not ſcrupled 
publickly to proſeſs a greater averſion to 
Presbytery, than they had for popery, 
and conftrued- the very proximity of their 
opinions, to the diſadvantage of their 
antagoniſts; alledging, that the leſs the 
diſference was between them, the greater 
muſt be the obſtinacy of the diſſenters in 
refuſing conformity. 
NATIONAL churches only love and 
bata occaſionally, as it ſuits their intereſt, 
and as every vice is made the worſt, when 
it is particularly preached againſt, fo eve- 
ry adverſary of a national church becomes 
the blackeſt in his turn, when the clergy 
have a mind more directiy to vent their 
tenger agent him. Murder and aduitery 
are heinous crimes; but what is ſo bad 
as ſchiſm ?-— But ſuppoſing it to be 
fach a damnable fin, as is told us with 
ſo much heat and violence, it can only 
be ſo to thoſe who are the occaſion 
of at. 

Ir a man, led away by ambition, re- 
venge, or any other paſſion to be grati- 
fied, ſeparates himſelf. from the. commu- | 
. nion 


6 r 
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nion he belong d to for # trifle, infuſeg his 
notions into others, and endeavouring to 
gain proſelytes to his opinion, by all ima- 
zinable cunning, draws great numbers 
from t he national and eftabliftied: church, 
his crime is unpardonable, and himſelf a 
vigred ſeducer of the people. We wilt 
ſuppoſe likewiſe that his followers, who 
an aftray with him, are involved in part 


of his guilt; but it is not, like the fin of 
Alam, entaild upon all their num to 


the world's end. 

WHEN a ſchiſm has ranks for Pry 
nl generations, has been examin'd, look d 
mto, and the ſovereign power, having 
found it to bring neither diſhoriour to 
Gov, nor detriment to the ſociety, thinks 
fit to tolerate it in an authentiek manner, 
it then becomes à lawfal worſhip, which | 
t is criminal to diſturb: nothing is more 
facred to people than their religion; and 
1 conſcientious man, what ſet ſdever he 
s of, will always take care to have his 
children, from their infancy, imbued with 
the doftrine which himſelf prefers to all 
others, and never ſuffer them to attend any 
other worſhip than what, in his opinion, 

| hos 
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is the moſt acceptable to Gop. Mm 
would not have children diſobey their 
parents, or a pupil his governor, and be- 
fore they are capable of judging for them- 
ſelves, rather follow a ſtranger than 
thoſe who are entruſted with their edy- 
cation. 

WIEN people are arrived to years of 
diſcretion, and begin to perceive they have 


been brought up in an error, there is ng 
doubt but they ought to leave ic; and if, 


being convinc'd of it, they perſiſt in it, 
they commit a fin; but how ſhall we be 
ſure that they are convinc'd of their error, 
and how ſhall we know that their ſcru- 
ples are not really conſcientious ? A natio- 
nal church ſeldom acknowledges the ſince- 
rity of ſchiſmaticks; no - proofs are con- 
vincing. When they have made oath of 
it, the orthodox have told them they 
were perjur'd; nay, ſhould they ſeal their 
teſtimony with their blood, and dye for 
their faith, they muſt. expect only to be 
derided for their pains; for a ſchiſmatick 
can be no * martyr. Great numbers of 


Cyprian de unitate, Epift. 52, ad Antoniar- 
Mar- 
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Marcionites and * other hereticks, that were 
perſecuted by the orthodox of the primi- 
tive church, ſuffer d death for their opi- 
nions with great conſtancy ; but they ne- 
ver were wo n but We their own 
ſects. 

THE crown of martyrdom can only be 
attain'd to by the orthodox: all the books 
of martyrs of the proteſtants are deſpis'd 
and ſcoff'd at by the church of Rome, and 
the vaſt multitudes ſhe has maſſacred for 
the reformed religion in England, France, 
and other parts of Zxrope, are in her lan- 
gaage no more than obſtinate hereticks, 
that have been puniſh'd for their impie- 
ties. The proteſtants had it not long in 
their power before they - imitated the 
church of Rome, and the Lutherans in Sax- 
on, and the Calviniſts in Holland, have 
_— the anabaptiſts in the ame man- 

: theſe ſchiſmaticks, in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century, have publiſhed 
two books of martyrs, one at Harlem and 
another at Horn, in which they complain” 
as much of the tyranny of the Lutherans 


Euſeb. and ſee Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm. 
| and 
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and Calviniſts, as theſe do of the papiſts . 
but they have receivd the fame anſwer, 
that has been given to all hereticks a grea 
many hundred years ago, which is the 
_ fiying of St. Cyprian, That it is not the 
Puniſhment, but the cauſe, that makes the 
martyr. And what national church wil 
allow the cauſe of Kbit to be a 
good one? 

Tux generality of men are ſo wedded 
to, and ſo obſtinately fond of their own 
opinion, and a doctrine they have been 
imbued with from their cradle, that they 
cannot think any one ſincere, who, being 


acquainted with it, refuſes to embrace it, 


This holds in all religions, the Mahomen 
tan, and moſt abſurd of the Pagans not 
excepted. 
As there is e M minds may 
more widely differ in than in what concerns 
religious matters, ſo there is no opinion 
ſo monſtroufly deſpicable, but ſome may 
adhere to it with zeal and fincerity; 
whilſt others with the ſame ſincerity may 


| have'ſentiments not perfectly agreeing with 


| „ 8 ow . 
« Cyprian ubi ſupra. 
e _ 
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y opinion, * that is known. About tze Il 
ale of the laſt century, "whilſt the . 1 
witarians were / accuſing one another of _ | | 
believing Tritholſin, and the unity of Gop | 
ms ftrenuoully aſſerted among the pro: 
teſtants, the chevalier Borri * ftarted a no- 
tion among the Roman catholicks, that the Ty 
Virgin Mary was a real goddeſs, and a 1 
fourth perſon in the divinity, The empe- 
ror Alexantter had in his palace an orato- 'Y 

ry, where he went early in the morning 
to prattiſe religious ceremonies in honour - 
of the patrons he had made choice of. 
Here he had, with the effigies of his an- 
ceſtors, thoſe of very good princes, WhO 
had been deify'd, and other holy men, 
and among them Apollonius Tyaneus, JESUS 
CHRIsT, Abraham, Orpheus, and ſuch 
like gods, ſays my author. Nothing can 
de more umaccountable than the mix d 
worſhip of that emperor, or the notion he 
maſt have had of the Deity; yet Lam. 
fridius, who wrote his life, and informs us 


— 


Ne was burnt in Effigy at Rome, with bis Myi- 
tings, by the Hands of the Executioner, January 3. 
1661. Vita de Cavagliere Borri. * 

- d Lamprid. in Alexand. Seyero. , 6 
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of this, ſpeaks of him-as of a virtuous, fn. 
cere and devout prince. 

THE famous * Hugo Grotins had for nu. 
ny years before his death not been of any 
communion at all, > for which ſome hare 
had a very ill opinion of him, and call him 
atheiſt; but a learned apologiſt of tha 
great man has demonſtrated how unjuſt x 
well as uncharitable, it is to fancy, that 
a man has no religion, when he joins with 
none of the factions that condemn man. 
kind, and each of which pretends to be 
the only church of CHRIST. Fer 
and ſuperſtition may make men fly to de- 
votions, that are inconſiſtent together, and 
a penetrating judgment may have ſcruples 
which others cannot ee, yet both act with 
ſincerity. 

ONE of the greateſt reaſoris why ſch f 
maticks and diſſenters are call'd hypo- 
crites by the orthodox, is, becauſe, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, they lead better lives, or 
at leaſt are more circumſpect in their la. 


Sie 4 Book call d, Sentiments de mo Theo- 
logiciens d' Hollande. 

b Idem. 

e Idem. 
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guage and behaviour. Thoſe who. would 


reform more ſtrictly than 
hew it in ſomething: this nettles the or- 


= becauſe they are obliged by it 


either to be more upon their guard them- 


ſclyes, or elſe. run the risk of being thought 
worſe of, than thoſe they condemn, | 


Wherefore to avoid the ill opinion of o- 


thers, and likewiſe the trouble they find in 


amendment, they call. their adveifaries 
hypocrites, . in hopes, that by under 
nluing the ſtrictneſs of their -manners> 
they an conceal the n. of their 
own. 

How deſignedly fever virtue and pie 
ty may be counterfeited by ſome crafty 
deceivers, many of their followers, drawn 
in by outward. appearances, may. {et about 
reforming themſelves in good earneſt, vaſt 
multitudes. may be new modell'd and re- 
orm d after this manner by art and aſſi· 
duity. The prince of Condes army in 
France had more devout men, and was 


nhnitely leſs corrupt in manners than the 


leaguers, and the round-heads of Oliver 


Cromwel were much leſs 'debauch'd than 


the cayaliers of the king. Sueh refor 


— 


others, muſt 
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mations may laſt for while, but human 
nature of it felf will relapſe: in time; and 


however, power, authority, vigory, and 
ſhceeſs, can never fail of relaxing mens 
morals. 

Bur if hypoctify be not laid to the 
charge of ſchiſmaticks, their actions at 


' Teaſt; even the beſt are diſcommended, if 


not miſtanſtrued, and they can do nothing 
that is praiſe-worthy in the eyes of the 


Vorthodox. During the perſecution the 


anabaptiſts labour d under beyond ſea, a. 
bove an hundred and fiſty years ago, 2 
moderate Calviniſt * enquiring into the 


reaſon how. theſe deluded people could 
gm ſo many. proſelytes, named three things, 


which he aſſigned as the chief cauſe of 


their perverting and ſeducing ſuch great 


numbers. The continual - quotations of 
ſcripture texts their teachers made uſe of, 
the great ſhew they made of outward ho- 
linefs, an their conſtancy in ſuffering and 


aying- By the firſt; he ſays, they make 


the poor ignorant people ſtand ama d, 
Guy de Bres. Racine Source & Fondewen des 


and 
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ind imagine them to be great doctor, 
though what they quote is without ſenſe, 
| or reaſon; but he defires them 
to conſider,” that there never was any he - 
retick in the world, but what made uſe 
of the ſcripture, corrupting and wreſting . 


it to maintain his blaſphemies, though: - - . 


the ſcripture · gives no ground for er- 
tors and hereſies; but that they proceed 
ſtom a quite contrary cauſe, as CHRIST. 
ſys, and here he quotes theſe. words 
of our Saviour. Do -- you; not theres - 
fore err, . betauſe y. now not the ſcrip>- 
tures ? 
As to the ſecond - thing by which chey- 
ſeduced filly people, their - pretended holi- 
nels, he proves by ſome examples, that it 
is often the character of falſe doctors. 


To ſolve che third, he gives them the an- ” | 


ſwer of St. Cyprian, which .I have quoted 
abore; and as for the reſt, treats them 


wth pity and. contempt. The Roman 


catholicks have done the very ſame to the 
Hugonots in Frauce the reformed, they 
iid, ſpoke of nothing but of the bible, 
and quoted it continually... They, were a- 
ganſt dancing. 2 Foy, going to 125 
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tavern, (9c. and many of them ſuſſerd 
with conſtancy for their religion. The 
difficulties were the ſame, and fo were the 
anſwers to ſolve them. There are 6 
ther countries, and of proteſtants too, 
where the ulage of the orthodox to the 
ſchiſmaticks has not been very unlike to 
what I have mention d. It is deplorable, 
that the · proteſtants are forc'd to make 
uſe of the ſame arguments againſt theit 
ſchiſmaticks, which the papiſts before have 
uſed againſt the proteſtants, and which ſ 
many reform'd divines have ſo ſucce6fully, 
and fo often reſuted. 

Ir is evident then, that there is no 
characteriſtick to diſtinguiſn and know a 
true church from a falſe one. The aręgu- 
ments for toleration or perſecution, as 
they are occaſionally wanted, are the fame 
in the one, as they are in the other; in 
the behaviour likewiſe between national 
| churches, and thoſe who diffent from 
them, countries differ but little, The 
language and actions are very near the 
fame throughout chriſtendom. The ſchiſ⸗ 
maticks reject all human authority, quote 
ſcripture, talk of reaſon, and defire to 
| 3 | leration; 
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leration: the orthodox ſtand upon their 
prerogative of elderſhip, puniſhing - of 


they are orthodox, and ſerve all other 


innovators, juſt as _y were fery'd be- 


fore. 
EvERY body knows how heartily the 
French proteſtants cry'd out for toleration 
in their laſt perſecution; they would have 
been ſatisfy d with a bare connivance, a 
ſufferance under penalties, or any thing 
in the world to ſave their lives and e- 
ſtates, without . renouncing their religion, 
Yet ſome of them, who had narrowly e- 


ſcap'd the watchful dragoons, and thought 


it a happineſs to become fugitives and re- 
fugees in foreign countries, chang d im- 


mediately with their circumſtances their | 


tolerating tempers; and one of them, 
who has made himſelf much talk'd of on 
n as ſoon as * 6: 


» 


« Peter Jurte $4351 
> A Prophecy of the defirultien of the- Weld, which 
trov'd falſe during bis Lifetime. | 


hereticks, and deſire the aſſiſtance of the 
ſecular arm: whenever the ſchiſma- 
ticks can make their opinion national, 
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ſtabliſſ'd in a g 
penly preach'd and excited the civil pow. 
er to perſecution with great violence, not 
only againſt the Socinians, but likewiſe the 
Arminians, or as they call themſelves, Re. 


monſtrants, which latrer are very numerous 
in that place. eee. 


He told the magiſtrates, tac it was 


their duty. to extirpate herefy and infideli- 


ty, that the true church could not flouriſh 
without the ſupport. of the ſecular arm, | 


and that · chriſtianity it ſelf could not have 
ſpread, as it has done, if chriftian empe- 
rors and other princes had not aſſiſted the 
propagation of it by deſtroying the hea- 


then idols, diſtreſſing their prieſts, and de- 
moliſhing their temples. | What ſervice. 
this language in the mouth of a refugee 
muſt have been of to the diſtreſſed bre- 
| *thren, he had left behind him, L leave the 
reader to judge. What is true in Holland 
muſt be the ſame in France. 
II is ineredible, how all churches and 
veiefls have borrow'd of one another, The 
fathers of * primitive church them · 
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ves ang perſecution; and-to juſtify-it, 
of the jews and heathens. I have faid. if 
more than once, What a wretched and 1 
deſpicable theology the Pagans had; and | 
vet Celſus, Symmachus, Porphiry, e g 
and other orators and philoſophers Who 
have wrote in defence of their national 
ind eftabliſhed church, and againſt the 
movations of the golpel, have treated 
the chriſtians with no more regard or 
ceremony, tham a haughty rigoriſt of the 
orthodox would a ſweet finger of Iſrael, 
a French prophet, or any the moſt ſenſe» 
les enthuſiaſt; one of thoſe I have named, 
ind who was a great courtier, had com- 

pos'd a book againſt chriſtianity, . which 
Latantius has anſwer d, and Dr. Cave- 
thinks, * bat very indiſſerentiy. But the 
general account that father gives of it is 
worth reading. 

HE profeſ5'd * (theſe v are. the words of 
Laiantius) that above all things it was the 


duty of a philoſopher to afſiſs men in drawing 
tem from their errors, . and. call. hem lack 


gr. Cave Hiſtor. literat. Seript. Eccl. 1 pars - | 
te 2. 


d. Lauts Divine inllitut 1. 5. C 6. 2. - 
| again: 


tormentt of the body, and not chuſe to en- 


05 
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again into the right way eh is the wur 


Hip of. the gods, .by whoſe greatneſs and Mas 
jefty (be ſaid forſootb) tbe world was rover. 
ned, and not ſuffer the ignorant 10 be draw 
away by the impoſtures of ſome men, That 
therefore be had taken upon bim that offi 
worthy of philoſophy,” that be might carry 
the light-of wiſdom before thoſe, who wert 
in the dar; not only that by worſhipping the 


gods they might be refior'd to their ſound 
minds, but likewiſe that having: laid down 


their. fubborn obſtinacy they might avoid the 


dirt 'the'' cruel manglings of their limbs for 


notbing. But that it might appear what it 


was, that had made him take the pains of 
compoſing that work, be launch'd out in the 
praiſes of the princes, whoſe piety and pro 


vi dence (as he calÞPd it) had, as in all other 


human affairs, been more eminently conſpi- 


thous in their defending the religion of the 


gods. That at laſt, ſuch care was taken of 


the intereſs of mankind, that, the ſuptrſti 


rion, which was impious and only befitting 


old women, being ſuppreſs'd, the whole wit 


« Impia & anili Superſtitione. 
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verſe ſhould join in the true worſhip of 
the gods, | e be Wi fun, 18 1 
nercies. 

Ho me ee of perſecuitly ing 

ts have in later times copy'd after 
this Pagan, I hall not ſtay to examine; 
this I know, that what I have quoted 0 
would with lytle alteration have vd a 


| 

| member of the academy of ſciences, itt 
ns addreſſes to the late grand monarch, 
0 


after his extirpation of ſchiſm. But the 
chief uſe 1 would make. of it is, to ſhew 
If the poſſibility, "that national churches may 
treat their betters with contempt; ' chat 
it is no new thing for perſecutors to pre- 
tend the good of mens ſouls, and their 
general happineſs; and that no monftrouſ- 
neſs or abſurdity” in -publick worſhip, or 
eſtabliſhed opinions, can ever hinder the 
champions of them from inſulting, and 
aſſuring airs of ſuperiority over ſchiſma- 
ticks, tho of the moſt rational N ſolid 
principles. i 

I am yery kad milttken, 11 4 A 5 
reflection on what has been ſaid hitherto, - 
wil not furniſh a thinking man, with ma- 
ny arguments for toleration 3, whar, I he- 
„ Aa b 
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| ſeeds of ſchiſm in mens. boſams. A reſolut 


> 


$0 this chapter with is none of the leaſt 
mean, that ſchiſm, where once it has 
been ſuffer'd, can never be cur d, but by 
an utter extirpation of the limbs infected, 
and a ſteddy cruelty, | zealoully purſued 
without pity ' or remorſe.” 'That this is 
not my own private opinion, one of the 
moſt polite authors of the age ſhall wit. 
neſs. * Nothing (lays he) is more ridica- 
lous in reſpeft of policy, or ſo wrong and 
odious in reſpett of common humanity, as a 
moderate and haf way perſecution. It only 
frets the fore; ; it raiſes the ill bumcur of 


mankind; excites the keener | ſpirits; move; 


indignation in bebolders ; and ſows the very 


and bold fac'd perſecution leaves no time or 
ſeope for theſe engendring diſtempers, or ga- 
thering ill bumours. It does the work at 
once; by extirpation, baniſhment, or ma ſſa- 
cre, and like a bold firoke in ſurgery, diſ- 
patches by one ſhort amputation, what a 
bungling hand would make worſe and worſe 
to the perpetual Jufferance and * of the 


patient. 
Bent Shafeabury's CharaRteriſt, 3 ws) 
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obey d by che N to ne 
2 beſore he opens his 


ly office ſhall faney him to thin; a ſtrict 


conformity in manner of worſhip, once e 


ſtabliſn'd, may be maintain'd with little 
bloodihed : otherwiſe it is never to be pro- 


aud, but by the remedy preſerib d, viz, 


the utmoſt violence and barbarity. NaN 

IT is eyident then that the method now 
in uſe among the proteſtant churches, to 
deſtroy ſchiſm, is wrong; that their en- 


dearours are fruitleſs, and as little likely 


to meet with ſucceſs, as would be a mans 


labour, who, to make another his friend, 


hovid load him with calumnies, and ſlip 


no opportunity to vex him. The bold re- 


formers,” that could ſway a ſtate, are de- 
ſuntt. - The ages grow wiſer, and bigot- 


ry now is a rarity in princes. - The re- 
form'd clergy: have given up their ſtrength 


expoſe themſelves by threatning,? what 


wy body knows they can't execute. 


ATS:; Rea 


wow 


heretick is knock'd down! che moment he - 


mouth, and -puniſh him for what the ho- 


Reaſoning, good humour and , perſuaſions 
are more likely to convince men, and 
draw them from their errors, than me- 
paces without power. - * | Mere threats, ſays 
the learned nobleman I juſt now quo 
ted, without power of execution, are oni) 
exaſperating and provocative." They who art 
maſiers: of ' the: carnal as well as the ſpiritu- 
al Weapons, may apply each 4 their plea» 

ſare, and in what proportion they think ne- 

N cefſary. But where” "tbe magiſtrate reſolves 

l | fteddily to reſerve his faſtes ſor his own pro. 

per province, and keep” the edge tools and 

| deadly inſirgments out of ober bands, 'tis 
| in vain for ſpiritual pretenders to take ſuch 
| magiſterial | airs. Ii can then only become 
them to brandiſh ſuch arms, when. they have 
frength enongh to make the magiſtrate re- 
fign his office, and become provoſt, or execu- 
tioner, in their ſervices) GCC. 
Bur the greateſt argument for tolera- 
tion is, that differences in opinion can do 
no hurt, if all clergy-men are kept in awe, 
and no more independent on the fate than 
the laityz whereas the calamities that may 


dem. 
attend 
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attend perſecution, are endleſs. I am not 


ignorant of the miſchiefs that are to be 
apprehended from an exceſſive toleration, 
accompany 'd with, or -perhaps proceeding 


' from, a remiſneſs in the government; baut 


this onght' to be avoided as much as per- 
ſecution. Beſides, when 1 ſpeak up- for a | 
toleration of different” ſeits,. I mean only, 
ſuch as. ſhall on the government to be 
the ſupream authority upon earth; both 


na church and ſtate, and have no other 


maſter abroad, that may make them plot 
againſt our ſaſety. It is on this head on- 
ly that Papiſts and: Non - Jurors ought: to 
be excluded; but this being the -buſinels 


of the We the! clergy! Moan areal 
with ir. 


r een ee 
of it, which ought to be witelifyl, and 


take care that the publick receiyes no de- 
triment from ſubtle ſtratagems carried on 


under religious pretences. I can't help . 


thinking in this place on the. innumerable | 


treacheries . of chriſtians, and the exe-. 
crable manner, in which "chriſtianity has 
been propagated by the modern apoſtles - 
That ſeanty Portion which . America has 

Aa 3 been 
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been bleſs'd with, coſts them, beſides all 
and their liberty, by the Spaniard's own 
nn the 0 of r 1 of 
Indians. 
A e e e king 
of Toſſa, how the king of Spain became 
maſter of ſo great tracts of land in both 
hemiſpheres, he too honeſtly anſwered, 
That be ſent monks 10 preach the! goſpel in 
foreign nations, and that after they bad 
converted a good number of Pagans, be ſent 
his troops, which, joining with the new chri- 
ſtiaus, ſubdued the Country. This happen d 
in Japan, and gave a plauſible pretence to 
the Bonzer” to follicite the extirpation of 
the chriſtians; which was executed, and 
has very much encreas'd the martyrolo- 
gy > of the Jeſuits, by whoſe induſtry 
great numbers of the inhabitants had al- 
ready embraced the goſpel. The Japo- 
nee, it is certain, underſtood not their 
ſpiritual intereſt: * colfidering!! that theſe 


1 « Hiſtoir. des cn Sa Sept. 1691. 
V Eecleſ. Hiſt. F Japan. bas LS Solier, a 
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-lolaters knew. not the true Gos, and the * 
inſtructixe example they had of our con- 
verſions, and the fruits of them before 
their eyes, I don't ſee, how we can. blame 
their politicks, when they had. nothing, 
but either an active or a/ paſſivye e 

on to chuſe. 

Ir this be a digreſſion, I hope it will 
not be thought an unprofitable one, as long 
as it repreſents to us the neceſſity all go- | 
rernments lye under, of guarding them- 
ſelves againſt the manifold , machinations, 
which under the falſe appearances. of piety 
and devotion, muſt be deſtructive to the 
ſtafe. I would have it likewiſe ſerve to. I 
fatisfy the reader, that, when I adviſe | 
the laity to keep the clergy in awe, I 
mean all clergy- men and religious teach- 
ers in general, and would by no means ex- 
clude the diſſenters. No diſcourſes nor 
even prayers, which have the leaſt ten 
dency t ſedition, ſhould be ſuffer d in 
any aſſembly: tis *the buſineſs of a care- 
ful miniſtry to look into theſe matters, 
and the leaſt conyenticle ought not to be 
neglected. | 
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| with either the do rine or rites of a 


it, corretted. 
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" Warx laymen, who cannot comply 


church by law eſtabliſhed, are not ſtinted 
in their birth-right, but enjoy all the tem- 
poral. privileges and immunities in com- 
mon with other ſubjetts, © they ought to 
ask for no more, as to ſpiritual matters, 
than that they may think what they pleaſe, 
ſerve GoD, and educate their children, 
their own: way, without being Gſturb d, 
be inſtructed by teachets | of. their own 
choice, and have the liberty of building 
houſes for divine worſhip, when and where 
they. think fit. If they make higher de- 
mands, which no layman, would of him- 
ſelf, chey ought to be deny'd and rebuk'd, 
and their teachers, who put. them upon 


A good government in all countries pays 

à deference to the national church, and 
no liberty of conſcience ought to inter- 
fere with her juſt rights: The pyblick tem- 
ples. and ſchools ought ro be faered to her, 
and their revenues unqueſtionably due to 
thoſe only who teach her doctrine. If it 
be objected, that from what I, have al- 
ready proved from the temper of the 
a 
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| 8 in general, it mnſt debtncky follow; , 
that, where there is © great a toleration, 
4 WU the difſentery will be encroaching,” and ne- 
ver leave undermining the national church, 
- W ind chat what has been may be again, 
I readily anfwer, that this never was nor 
can be done, bleſs: the laity join with 
their clergy in 7 miſchief,” Banner yo "IP 
preyent. | 
Ir ito ltr men bay this take this 
pains. Had the laity reſtis d to pull down 
the Perfian temple; when Abdas bid them, 
the chriſtians would have prevented a cruet 
perſecution. The hufmeſs of clergy-men'is 
to teach us our ſeveral duties toward Go 
and man, to aſſiſt us in all the performan- 
ces of religious worſhip; and ſhew us the 
way to falvation :- Whenever they talk to 
us of other matters by way of inſtruftion, 
they exceed their commſſion. aher 
at any time they would perſiiade or ex- 
hort us to any thing, that may be deſtruc- 
tive to the publick tranquillity, or Teſſening' 
the authority of the government, or mutu- 
al concord, we ought immediately to leave 
them, 9 reſolve” to be deaf 6 all the 


Abts 


5 al who ſtand up for the doctrine of paſſive 
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flights of either wit or eloquence, that Wl ov 

might charm or ſeduce us. T 

-- ONCE for all, the goſpel teaches us 5 iſt 
bediene to ſuperiors, and charity to 

men; and if the miniſters of it will, " cle 

their own damnation, preach ſeditiouſh, * 

and be the trumpeters of rebellion, it is MW, 

not our fault; but it is in our power to Wl 

hearken to, or deſpiſe them, as then they F 

deſerve we ſhould. And what madneſs is Wl 4 

f 

q 

0 

f 

} 

} 

| 

| 


it to liſten to the Syren's ſong, when ſhe 

tunes her voice for our deſtruction? Civil 
wars may begin in the pulpit, but they 
are not decided there. All the loſſes and. 
calamities of them fall upon the people. 
The clergy may ſound to battle, but the 
laity muſt fight it gut, It is in vain like» 
wiſe to ask what principle the clergy are 
of, or whether they belong to a national 
or tolerated church, when once they are 
incens d. In France the lawfulneſs of kil- 
ling. of heretick princes, and paſſive obe- 
dience, have bcen preach' d and maintain'd 
by the ſame people in leſs than two years 
time. Whoever is openly inſincere, can- 
not ask that we ſhould believe him, and 


obedi- 


n \ | | 
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obedience to the civil powers in being from 
1 principle 1 ee en hs 
* aftive in offending it- #7207 2 
il THe difference in the kitties of the 
0 if clergy, is not ſo great as many imagine, 
nd to underſtand them is of no uſe to the 
laity in any country, when once they 
come to fight for them; for whefi half of 
a nation is maſſacred by mutual fury, the 
deſolate remainder will find but little com- 
fort in knowing which party began the 
quarrel, There are eye - witneſſes yet alive 
of our paſt misfortunes, and confuſions 
from inteſtine broils: may no futurity be- 
hold any other! but let us endeavour to 
forget them, and no pen be ever more em- 
ploy'd to clear the doubtfulneſs. of their 
cauſes, We may, under a diſcipline, leſs | 
melancholly, learn wiſdom from * 9 
of our neighbour . 

Ir will by many be chought' injuticts 
0us, not to have ended this chapter before 
now; but a reader, as calm as my elf, 
will have patience, before we leave it, to 
read two or three ſcraps of hiſtory, which 


ae not foreign to our purpoſe. __ 
” THE 
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Tin leapings of Macon' are very ſox 
mous in France, and have been-mention'd 
by more authors, than the cruelties of 7+ 
derius in the iſle of Caprea. he place 
F ſpeak of, is a city upon the Soane in 
the dutchy of - Burgundy. The Huge 
zors in the religious wars, in the year 
1562, made themſelves maſters of it by 
ſorce, broke down the images of the church 
es, and ſuppreſs'd the Roman religion, 
They took it in May, and it was reta- 
ken by the KNoman catholicks in Auguſt, 
during which ſmall time a vaſt treaſure 
was heap'd up in it. It was ſack'd and 
plundered the exerciſe of the Nomiſb re> 
ligion was reſtor d, and the prieſts and 
monks with their whores, of which they 
had abundance, return'd to their former 
ſtate. To compleat the - misfortunes of 
the reformed, the government was given to 
St. Poindt, a man of a ſanguinary and 
cruel temper, Who ſor his paſtime, after 
* 8 en men was uſed to ask, 


lt. * 


card is French, Sauteries 0 W 
d Suetonius in Tiber io. 
, + Beza Hiſt, Ecclef. IIb. 13. 
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whether the farce; which was call d the farce 
of St. Poindt, was ready to be acted. This 
vas, as it were, the watch-word, by 
which his people were wont to bring. out 
one or two priſdners, and ſometimes more, 
whom they carry'd to the bridge of. che 
gare; and when they appear d there witk 
their wives, after he had ask d them ſome 
pretty and pleaſant queſtions, he caus d 
them to be thrown down head-long, and 
drown'd/ in the river. It was alſo, a uſual 
ching, to tzive ſalſe alarms, and upon that 
pretence to. ſhoot ſome priſoner, or any o- 
ther of the xeform'd religion whom he 
could catch, charging n with a Ken 
to betray the eity. „ar 

TR Hugonots. Ss wor ew fatter 
themſelues with. a notion, that (as; this 
was done by the papiſts) ꝓroteſtants could 
dot be guilty: of ſuch enormities 3 if they 
had not upon record the barbarous treat- 
ment which the. garriſon: of Monbrifon, 
who, having compounded to ſurrender the 


town, Was Men's into _ _ FRO, 5 
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from a proteſtant general; who would tric 
divert himſelf with ſeeing thoſe miſerable Mal 


. ſoldiers precipitated. They were brought Mii 
to the top of the platform above the tow MW nm: 


ery thoſe, who had not the courage to Wl me 
precipitate themſelves, were caſt down head Mm: 
long, and not ſo much as their chief, the Wha 
brave Moncelas, was pardon'd. It is re Ich 
ported likewiſe, that the baron's ſoldiers, W te 
as barbarous as their general, receiv'd Wa 
thoſe, ' who were thrown down from the 2 
tower, with horrid cries and ſhouts upon 
the points of their halberts and pikes. fl 
IT His was done eoritfary to a ſolemn l 
capitulation, and all” the excuſe that was 


made for this breach of the publick faith, Wl & 
was, what, after; the firſt unkindeſs ſhewn b 
on either ſide, becomes immediately the 0 
common plea in all civil wars, repriſals. Nh 
What he did, the baron ſaid, was to re- Wl 1 
venge in part the barbarities that had been n 
committed after the ſacking of Orange Wi 

N yr d the ene of 

JL 21 EN 
a Francis FR 8 Hae des Adrets, one of 


the Noblemen, whoſe Ci ourage and Military Atti.ng made 
the greateſt noiſe in the rel religious Wars under Charles 


IX. 1 
crium- 
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umphant and elaborate ctuelty, an 
il thoſe, who had the misſortune to out- 
ye the firſt fury, and fell not by merciful 
maſhcre,” were reſery'd for exquiſite tor- 
ments, and the moſt ſnameſul abuſes ant 
mutilations. So ingenious was their bar - 
batity, that to ſhew emblematically, that 
their quarrels were religious, ſeveral pro- 
teſtants of both ſexes were put to the fire, 
arded with flips of paper torn from Gene- 
26 bibles. 

THESE are ſome 'of the fruits of the 
large crop, that may be gather'd from re- 
ligious quarrels, the certain and undoubted 
offspring of the intemperate diſcourſes of 
kditious prieſts of either fide, which if 
hearken d 89 Dy the laity, can never fail 
of plunging idem into civil wars. Oh! 
had I skill and eloquence to deſcribe them 
in their full and terrible extent, and inſpire 
my readers with a horror and deteſtation, 
ſufficient to guard them againſt the firſt ap- 
proaches, and make them ſhrink from the 
remoteſt tendencies to thoſe unhappy wret⸗ 
ched times, in which trade and all com- 
merce are dead, and no merchandize valu- 
able, that cannot be employ'd for the de- 
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ſtruction ; it 
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Roktian of ones country! When wealth 
and property are precarious, and nothing 
certain but ruin and deyaſtation; when al 
arts and ſciences languiſh and are ſhord 
e and no wit 
or ingenuity applauded, but what teaches 
men dow to be inhuman; till at laſt the 
utmoſt. barbarity and reſined cruelties be 
come the diverſiceof the nol 3 
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above other faculties, is given to 
chat of theology, ſo the fun- 
Aion of a divine, the miniſtry 
of the goſpel is an employment to which 
every member of the ſociety ought. to pay 
deference and reſpect; and moreover, eve - 
ry clergyrman, Who diſcharges his du- 
as he ſhould da, has a juſt title to che 
love and affection, as well as venerati- 
Jan and eſteem of the publick. In this 
place many perhaps will ſuſpect my ſince-- | 
© city, and be ready to cell me, that had my 
Leben been to procure the clergy, the fi-- 
wur or aſſection of the laity, 1 would. 
tave let them in another light than I haye 
1 done 


| 
| 
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done. To remove this ſuſpicion, I muſt 
Pot the reader in mind, that to judge im. 
partially, we ought to view things on all 
fades, and that all men ought to be confi- 


der'd two different ways. 


 FixsT, as to their occupation, the ſta- 
tion of life, which either choice or neceſ. 
fity has put them in. And here we chief. 
ly mind. the uſefulneſs and dignity: of their 
callings, their capacities, with all qualifica- 
tions requir'd for the exerciſe or perfor- 
mance. of their funftions. In this view we 

| have no regard for the perſons themſelves, 


bat only the benefit they may be of to 


the publick, if they pleaſe and their ſer- 
vice be wanted; and they are only look d 
upon as parts and members of the whole 
ſoclety. | A 
SECONDLY, every perſon is to be con- 
ſider'd as an entire individual, a wonder- 
ſul machine, endued with thought and a 
will independent of any thing viſible from 
without. In this view we look upon him 
as à neceſſitous being, ſubject to hunger 


and thirft, and Having many paſſions to 


gratify, and at the fame time à vaſt com- 
pound, a leſſer world, with has 
| an 
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nd court of judicature within, having a 
private welfare and preſervation of his 


own to mind, altogether abſtract from the 
good of the publick. 


MEN are naturally ſelfiſh, unruly, and 
head-ſtrong creatures, what makes them 


ſociable is their neceſſity. and conſciouſ- 
nes of ſtanding, in need of each others 


help, to make life comfortable; and what 
makes this ainſtance voluntarily given and 


laſting, are the gains or profit accruing to 
induſtry. for ſervices . it does to others, 


which in a well orderꝰd ſociety enables 4 nn 


erery body, who in ſome thing or other 
will be ſeryiceable to the publick, to put». 
chaſe the aſſiſtance of others in other in 
ſtances. And as all the conveniencies, and 
chief comforts of life. depend, in a great 
meaſure, on: the labour and the ſervices of 
others, ſo he that is able to purchaſe moſt 


of them, is in the vogue of the world. 


reckoned. the, moſt happy. 
Tas uſefulneſs of ſetting, all mankind in J 


if we but conſult. our own experience, and 
take notice of what all mankind ſeems the 
moſt inclin d to. All the world agrees, 
| Bb, Sy — 


7 . 
27 


theſe two different views, will ſoon appear, 


of the Rape Duties 


= the godd of the hole ſociety, or the 
majority. of it, ought to be preferr'd to the 
advantages of private perſons, yet every 
body may find, that he loves himſelf bet- 
ter than he dork all the reſt-of mankind, 
Nay, we are taught to do ſo from our in- 
fancy; the firſt thing our nurſes bid us is 
to take care of our ſelves. The fame 
charge we receive a thouſand times over 
from our parents, tutors, and all that are. 
entruſted with our education. As ſoon s 
we truſt children. with money, we teach 
them to keep it. When young men talk 
of marrying, we bid them look out for a 
fortune, and blame them if they diſregard 
ik. A prudent father may caution his 
ſon againſt cowardice, fraud, or ſordid a- 
varice, becauſe thoſe vices nuke men de- 
ſpis'd in the world, but he won't bid him 
laviſh away his money, or be unmindful of 
Bis ſafety. | 
AL.L men are taught to. diſplay theme 
ſelves to the beſt advantage, to defen 
themſelves againſt injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
not to be neglectful of their eſtate, their 
dignity, or their reputation in the world. 
This 1 is call'd human Prudence, and all "i 
8. 
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heroick flights of love and friendſhip 


publick ſpiritedneſs to ones ruin, ank 


the contempt of deatly to any extreme, are 
bod upon as romantick notions only fit. 
for knight-errantry, and are laugh'd oufỹ 
of countenance” by thoſe,” Who beſt under- | 
tand the world. A good man it is likely 
will wiſh that his children may be uſeful 


in their generation, and become remarka- 
bly beneficial to their country; and this he 


my do very heartily for his country's fake; 
fo their fake, and his own: but whilſt ke | 
is conſulting” what © profeſſion” or employ- 
ment he is to bring them up to, What he 
boks for is to procure them à Hyelihood; 
his chief view is their maintenance and 
e with litele 2 nel to the 
publick; * NG 

Hrs A r and e Nane | 
that in purſuance” of the maxims of - this 
worldly wiſdom, moſt men have in all ages 
beheld themſelves in the ſecond: view, and 
erery body looks upon his own dear per- 
lon, as an individual, if not independent 
being] which he is oblig'd every way to gra- 
tify and take care of, very often forgetting 
tat they are. members of the ſociety. Men. 


can't 
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can't help thinking, that , their employ. 
ment, and the dignity of it, are as much 
their own-as their parts and features; for 
which reaſon the generality of them con- 
vert the whole produce, the ſplendour, 
the authority, and all profits and emoly- 
ments accruing from both to their own 
private uſe and advantage, and moreover 
count themſelves good: honeſt men, if they 
endeavour not to make more of either than 
common cuſtom; decency, and the laws of 
the land allow of. 
W x. ought therefore to diſtinguih be- 
teen the deſiga of an employment in its 
original, and what it may be degenerated 
into, between the real uſe and worth of a 
calling, and what it may be perverted to; Wi 
and whenever it is objected, that the laity 
can have no reaſon, nor the leaſt induce- 
ment to love and eſteem the clergy for 
what I have repreſented them to be, Nw 
fix chapters together, I ſhall anſiver, that 
if they had nothing bat their faults, it is 
true; but that the ſame may be ſaid of al 
| profeſſions, when we look n wrong 
fide of them. | 
| We How 


How can we like lawyers, who, if they 
Alke their ſee, will neglect a cauſe, where 
your whole welfare, and perhaps the life. 
of an innocent man is at ſtake; or phyſi- 
cans, who, for the ſame reaſon, will leave 
you to your ſelf in a moſt dangerous ill- 
neſs, and. let you dye rather than not gra- 
tif y either their ayarice or their pride? 
Theſe things are often done, and chiefly. 
by the moſt eminent in both prefeſſions. 

No joy is perfect, and nothing is com- 
pleat upon earth. The beſt of things are 
lable to flaws and inconveniencies. Men 
have been choak d with bread. But what 
neceſſity of human affairs requires, 
the ſociety cannot be without, tho it has 
is faults. An army of the beſt ſoldiers in 
the world. is inſignificant without a good 
general; yet, how many of theſe, when 
they they have been diſguſted, have left 
their country expoſed to the moſt immi- 
tent danger, and fought. againſt it! But 

en on the other hand, how often has a ge- 
feral, in the moſt. critical juncture, ſaved 
bis country ſrom perdition? Lawyers like- 
we and phyſicians are of great uſe to the 
publick ; many caſes made intricate by vil- 
lainous 
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2 craft; are 2 able pleaders ſet n 
their true tight; in favour” of juſtice and 
honeſty. The eſtates of widows and or- 
phans AT often. retriey'd by the vigilitice 
and penetration of 4 fearned council, and 
reſcu'd from the ufurpation of the mighty 
chat without Tuch an affiftance would hate 
been loft for ever. Then what "a ffvioht 
was the lawyer! So the moſt dangerons 
. diſtempers are daily cur'd by the knowing, 
ſagacious phyſician, © that without his help 
would, in all human probability, have 
prov d mortal. When this Happens to a 
reat and induſtrious trader at a time his 
death would have been the ruin of ſeve 
ral thriving families, or a man, whoſe life 
| afterwards proves advantageons to the 
publick in an extraordinary manner, chen 
what a bleſſing, and how God-like was tl 

phyſician who ſaved him! = 

Bor it health and eſtate are dear to us 
in this ſhort ſtage of life, we ought tt 
have a much greater regard for a futurity 
which ſhall” Taft for ever? Few have le 
ſare and ability both, to read and examine 
the ſcriptures, as they ought, ſor the tho. 


rough underſtanding of — and all have 
not 
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not knowledge ſolfeient to work out their 
own ſalvation. Vice ſhould be 


hardly a chriſtian ſo mindful of his duty, 
2s never to ſtand in need of admonition, 
ar not to want ſometimes to be exhorted 
to true piety: and good actions. The rude 
multitude ſhould be made acquainted with 
the heinouſheſs of ſin, and thoſe on whom 
the love of Gop has little influence, and 
the joys of heaven make no impreſſion, 
ought to be ſcar'd from evil doing by the 

terrors of hell: for this reaſon, no calling 
or profeſſion is ſo generally uſeſul to a 
chriſtian nation, as the miniftry.of the goſ- 


celfary than ſpiritual guides, to lead and 
encourage us ia the difficult path of vir- 
tue, and ſhew us the We e 9 
pneſs} 727 \ 

MANY will wonder, why I ſhould go 
ſ far about to tell them what few people 
doubt ol, that the function of divines de- 
ſerves the higheſt reſpeſt, and is, in dig- 
nity, - ſuperiour to all other profeſſions: 
bot I defire thoſe: ſuperficial judges to con- 


Cc had 


d, and ſinners reprov'd, and there is : 4 


pel, and no ſet of men more abſplutely ne- 


e, that this was not che only thing I 3 


— 
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had to mind. I very well knew what, in 
the foregoing chapters, I had aid againſt 


the clergy; and how I have, in many pla. 
ces, endeavour'd to demonſtrate, that ſoon 


after the time of the apoſtles; | the holy 
order, ſet up by thoſe true 'divines, dege - 
nerated from its glorious: original; and that 
the chriſtian clergy, when once the mini- 
ſtry of the goſpel became a publick calling, 


an employ which men were brought up 


to for a livelihood, ſoon imitated the ex- 
amples before them, behaved themſelves 
like other prieſts, and ſtudying more their 
own temporal advantage than the ſpiritual 
good of others, made their holy function, 


contrary to the intent of. it, ſubſervient 


to their own pei ſonal greatneſs, authority, 
and other worldly ends, and very oſten to 
the worſt of purpoſes. | 

Tis, I fay, I knew very well; and as 
I was likewiſe conſcious to my ſelf, that I 


had not done it with a deſign to render 


the clergy odious, I was reſolv'd not to 
remain under the ſuſpicion of it, and there» 
fore was forc'd to avoid an amputation 1 
did not deſerve, to ſearch further into hu- 
man nature, and the origin of ſociety 2 
5005 8 ſel; 
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£1, chan otherwiſe there would have 
been occaſion for ; that the, knowledge 
of what paſſes in every one's own. breaſt, 

might convince them, that I have ſaid 
nothing of the | clergy but what, ought 
tw be expected from all mankind un- 
der the ſame circuits and n 
tions. 

Wa ſee, chat every body — * the 
moſt of his bufineſs for himſelf; that thoſe 
of che ſame profeſſion oſten combine to- 
gether and form themſelves into compa- 
nies and ſocieties,” to conſult and promote 
the general intereſt and welfare of their 
profeſſion, in order to render it as profi- 
table and honourable to themſelves as it 
is poſſible: that, though the publick good 
is the ſpocious pretence for erecting of thoſe 
companies, "What ; the goyernors and di- 
tectors of them chiefly aim and drive 
at, is, next to their private intereſt, the 
profit and advantage of the particular com- 
patty they belong to: that ſovereigns. are 
not ignorant of this, is manifeſt from the 
reſtriction; made uſe of, when they grant 
any corporation the privilege to make 
laws and regulations of their onn, which 
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592 Of the Retiprocal Duties 
is always -done with a 'proviſo, that-they 
ſhall enact rione that are claſhing, or any 
ways interfere with the laws of the coun- 
try, of which, if there was no danger, it 
would never be mentioned. 
"THOSE who underſtand the world, 
know, that there is a myſterious part in 
every trade and profeſſion, beneficial to 
thoſe only that are of it, and which more- 
over is abſolute'y uſeleſs, if not detrimen- 
tal to all the reſt of the ſociety. There- 
fore every ſhop-keeper has his mark, which 
is allowed to be a ſecret; and to enquire 
into it, or but ſeem defirons of knowing 
it, is unmannerly and impertinent. The 
intrinſical value and prime coft of things 
is what all ſellers endeavour with th@ ut. 
moſt care to conceal from the buyers. 

Ir the ſpiritual power of the clergy be, 
in vulgar eſteem, ſomewhat greater than 
they are in reality poſſeſs d of, it is an 
heroick piece of honeſty in a clergy- man 
to diſclaim it for himſelf; but if a biſhop 
ſhould acquaint the laity with this, and 
undeceive them, it is very natural to ima- 

geine, that, tho' it could do no hurt to 
religion it ſelf, the reſt of the . 
| Ih. | wou 
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would reſent it. If we judge of others 
by our ſelves, we cannot think it pleaſant 


to any proſeſſion to have their myſteries 
reveal'd. - The poor have as much Venice 
treacle for a penny, as will make two half 
crown boluſſes, if a phyſician preſcribes 
them to an alderman: this is very true, 
and the divulging it cannot do the leaft 
prejudice to any body's health whatever; 


yet no body expects to hear of it from: an 


apothecary, and I am miſtaken if the 
whole company would not call any of their 
ſraternity, a falſe brother, who ſhould ad- 
vertiſe it to the publick, more eſpecially 


il he A he was g Kur 


fician. 
Ax as to the. e and Agne of 
employments, thougli the ſollowers of 


it have vaſtly deviated from the firſt in- 


ſtitution, yet we ſec they are ever fond of 
retaining, even when. the thing it ſelf is 


gone, if not the reputation, at leaſt che 


name of their honourable original; as men 
of birth, and no merit, are proud of the 


titles that were given as a reward to their 


deſerving anceſtors. The great men of 


ancient Rome took inferiour citizens into 
LY | be C 5 their 
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294 Of the Recrprocal Duties 
their favour and protection: they pleadel 
their cauſe before the ſenate, if they ſtood 
in need of it, and aſſiſted them, on all oc- 


a 
t 
cafions, with their advice and authority, W < 
theic eloquence, and ” often their purſe. I # 
| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 


Thoſe who enjoy'd the benefit of ſo ge- 
nerous a friendſhip, were calf'd clients, 
and the honourable name of patrons was 
given to thoſe noble benefactors. This 
cuſtom has been out of doors à great ma- 
ny ages, and pleading of cauſes has been 
a mercenary employment time out of mind, 
that men are brought up to for a liveli- 
hood; yet the names of patron and client 
are {till retain'd by our modern lawyers, 
and *tis not only, that the learn'd council, 
who give advice, and plead, make uſe of 
them, but every little petrifogger and 
hanger-on of the law has the impudence 
to ll the cuftomers He gets His bread by, 
his clients. | 

Wry ſhould not the clergy have the 
fame liberty? Why not the cardinals, in 
all the ſplendor of oſtenſtatious luxury; 
the biſhop of Munſter at the head of his 
army, or any other ecelefiaſtical 2 
celebrating = ee in — 
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r 
the apaſtles? And why not the pope, in all 
his pontifical ' ornaments, be calbd ſucceſſor 
— and ſervant of ſervants, when 
he gives audience to the ambaſſadors, or 
receives in ſtate the adoration. of a kneel - 
ing prince; or vicar of CHRIS T, Whi 
he lays claim to the ſovereignty over all 
the kingdoms of this world? There is no 
doubt but that all of them are-the-ſucceſ- 


fors of the apoſtles, 20 far as they r 


concern'd in the miniſtry and promulgati» 
on of the goſpel; and they will never leave 
boaſting" of, it, even if in their perſons, 
(which is hardly poſſible) they ſhould. 
come ſtill to be worſe than ſome oſ them 
are now, or any have been yet. : 
THE captains, who divided the ſpoil of 
the Macedonian conqueſt, were the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander, though they did. nat 
inherit either his valour or magnanimity. 
The moſt deſpicable crafts- men have their 
founders upon record, if it does honour 
to their occupation, and neyer forget what 
once could be ſaid in praiſe af their cal - 


ling, The gardener boaſts of the antiquity 


and innocence of his employment, and, | 
Cc 4 a 
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wen tir d, finds relief by thinking how 
| the father of all mankind earn'd his bread, 
The wool-comber is proud that he can 
name a biſhop for the inventor of his art. 
And if you attack a poor ſtocking-wea- 
ver on the meanneſs of his trade, he'll in- 
terrupt his work, though half ftary'd, and 
take the pains to tell you, that he can 
name you a nobleman” who had ſerv'd his 
time to the knitting frame. 


Tux apoſtles were the meſſengers of 


Gop, the clergy are the ſucceſſors, and 


therefore they ought to be call'd the me: 
ſengers of GoD; but as the ſame word, 


which in Greek ſignifies meſſenger; may 
Rkewiſe be tranſlated ambaſſador, conſide · 


ring the veneration due to that character, 


and the dignity of their own order, moſt 
clergy-men are of opinion, that inſtead of 
meſſengers, they ſhould be ſtil'd ambaſſa- 
dors of Gop, and on all occaſions they 
eſteem every body to be their friend, who 


entertains the moſt favourable ſentiments |, 


of the: honour, ſpiritual power and au- 
thority of their profeſſion. - What calling 
is there of the laity, | that would not do 
the . Ambaſſador is a modern word, 
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ind not founding amiſs, the uſe of it may 


eaſily be allowed them as a piece of civil 
ty, without looking too narrowly into the 

real ſign'fication of it, or teaſing them with 
the conſequences that might be drawn from 
their pretenſions to the title. 


Fox though every one loves to hear 1 


the profeſſion he belongs to well ſpoken of 
for his own ſake, few defire it ſhould: be 
to their coſt. - If a man would urge the 
original relation between patron and client 
to one of our moſt eminent barriſters, it 
would ayail but little; and ſhould he make 
ſuch a remonſtrance to fave a fee, he would 
only be laught at ſor his pains, In like 
m_ to alledge the ſpiritual wiſdom of 
the apoſtles; the powerful influence of their 
preaching, and the many - miracles they 
wrought; as ſo many | teſtimonies, that 
confirmed the divinity of their miſſion, 
and require the ſame credentials of the 

clergy, would be thought unreaſonable... 
Le r chat the church of Rome has not 
wholly quitted this point, is evident. from, 
their frequent canonizations, to inſinuate, 
that the ſame! virtue and power of the apo- 
1 _ continue among her clergy. She 
ads. 
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| ied of no faints, unleſs ir be known 
firſt, that they have wrought miracles, ei- 
ther before or after death. But as the 
proofs of them are always made among 
friends, and deferr'd fo late, the worſt of 
it is, that they are not convincing to their 
adverſaries, and all the proteſtants openly 
proclaim them to be forgeries. 

HAVING once renounc'd an expedient 
ſo long made uſe of by the church, the re- 
| form'd clergy has been fore'd to make 
ſhift without; and to ſolve all objections 
of that nature, they content themſelves 
with anſwering, that, though Gop had 
aſſiſted the firſt promulgation of the gol- 
pel with miracles, and the apoftles had, for 
that purpoſe, in all their tranſactions been 

influencd by his immediate power, yet 
aſter them it had not pleas d the divine 
wiſdom to inſpire any of their ſuceſſors in 
ſo viſible a manner. It would likewiſe be 
thought too rigorous to expect in them the 
fame holineſs that adorn'd the lives of the 
apoftles, the examplary. patience with 
which they underwent all labour and diffi- 
culties to propagate the faith, the con- 


tempt of honour and riches, their firm. 
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THE G are not eiu 
world to indulge every appetite they Are 
able to gratify, refuſe no conveniencies of 
aſe and luxury, and ſhew the fame ſond- 
ne& of worldly pleaſures as the laity; 
and no leſs uneafineſs when they are forc'd 
to go without. Should they be asked, if 
they would practiſe no ſelf denial, nor 
ew any forbearance beyond the laity, 
why ſo many of them ſhould be haughty, 
covetous, prone to anger, and violent in 
their reſentments, and not a few more 
notoriouſly” vicious; they would readily 
tell us, that the good things of this world 
were made for the uſe of mar, and that 
the moderate enjoyment of them was by 
no human or divine precept denied more 
to the clergy than the laity; and for the 
reſt, that we ought to conſider, that eler- 
gy-men are made of the fame mould, and 


have the fame corrupt nature with other 


men; that they were born with the ſame * 
nfirmicties, ſubject to the ſame paſſions, 
and that conſequently" they were rem o 


the ſame temptations, Th 
f Ann 


— 


would; vouchſafe 
the clergy would inſinuate, that they may 
be beneficial to the ſociety, not withſtand- 


treſpaſs not againſt the laws or common 
decency, we ought not to find fault 


F — 
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11 3 if any ſhould be guilty of crying 
ſins, and be profli gately wicked, they 
would aſſure us, that it was the highel 


injuſtice to charge this on the whole or- 
der. As to the ſcandal ſuch examples 


might occaſion, that it was only the ig- 


norant and unthinking this could be pre- 
judicial to, and that therefore all wiſe and 


conſiderate men ought for the fake of re- 
; ligion it ſelf, and the good of ſociety 
in general, rather ſtifle and help to con- 
ceal from vulgar eyes, the frailties of the 
clergy, than to . proclaim and expoſe them 
to the world; and after all, that it was 


the general opinion of proteſtants, as 


well as papiſts, that the wickedneſs of 
a clergy- man render'd not his miniſtry 


ineffeftual to thoſe of the laity, . who 
to * good them- 
ſelves: | 


From all 0 it is manifeſt, that 


ing they are bad men; that, whilſt they 


with their lives; and if they do, we 
erg; y ought 
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ry to connive at” them the beſt we 
can: we are in the wrong therefore to 
look for mote intrinſick worth, virtue, 
or ſelf-denial 'in the clergy, than we ex- 
pelt to find in the laity. It is an error 
likewiſe to imagine, that the impoſition 
of hands, or any other ceremony, adds 
holineſs to a clergy- man, or renders the 
invocation of the Holy Ghoſt effectual 
on a wicked prieſt. This is aſcribing 
greater virtne and efficacy to rites and ce- 
remonies, than we really find in the very 
ſacraments of CHRIST, which are often 
5 MW adminiftred to ſuch as prove the greateſt 
5 MW profligates; or elſe how could men be per- 
i jur'd, or commit adultery, who have been 
partakers of the Lord's-ſupper, and turn 
P 
| 
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houſe-breakers and murderers __ _ J 

had been baptized ? wy | 
S T. Cyprian, it is true, in kis letter 
to Pupianus, affirms with warmth, that * 
d ſuſpect a prieſt to be polluted, is to MM 
judge Gop, and to call in queſtion the te- 1 
ſtimony of CHRIST who ordain'd him: 
dur 1 wan beg this he's lee alk: 


* Cyprian Erin. 66, ; 
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from him in this opinion; for whatever 
excellency the clergy . receive from ordim. 
tion, experience teaches men, that it does 
not . preſerve. them always from commit. 
ting the worſt of crimes; they are not 
leſs covetous, neither do they, envy or back- 
bite leſs, and they hate worſe than the 
laity. The, monks and friars are remark- 
able for their lewdneſs, and the biſhops of 
Rome have been noted for. their luxury 
ſo. long ago, that Ammianus Marcellinu 
has, upbraided, them with it in his ® time, 
Many.. clergy-men have been drunkards, 
and for their cruelty, where it has been in 
their power to exerciſe it, theirs has been 
mote remarkable than any other pro- 
feſſiog. 
Ax the days of St. Lewis, when the 
clergy had the power, of life- and death 
over their vaſſals, the chapter of Paris 
put all the inhabitants of Chatenay in pri- 
ſon, where, wanting the neceſſaries of life, 
n d < in danger to be ſtarv'd to 


"a mes Mel Hiltor, Rome lib 27. 
 » The Fourth Century. © 
e Jonville Hiſt, de St. Louis. Iiv. 10. 
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death; 
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death; and ſeveral actually dyd either 
with famine or by the inconveniehcies they 
ffer'd by heat in a place hardly able to 
contain them. - It .is incredible. what the 
Moors, Jews, and Pagans, have ſufferdd 
from the Roman clergy in Spain, Partu- (4 
, and America; to lay nothing of the 
aſſaſſinations, private murders, and more 
private mailacres they have been Builty 
of,” under pretence of promoting ortho- 
doxy, againſt the humble and. ne 
chriſtian laity,: Slit! is 

IN ripping up all theſe faults, 5 kbe 
no other deſign than to convince the rea- 
der, that the clergy are men, as others 
ne, ' neither. better nor worſe than the 
laity z and that it is only fear and ſu- 
perſtition, which for reaſons aboxe, * men- 
boned, make the - vulgar. have 'a greater 
opinion of their ſanity, and rely on 
their influence in heaven, and . ſpiritual 
power with more confidence. than they 
dferve. This over · rating of che perſonal 
worth of the clergy, is che occaſion f 
i double evil: on ne 


8 Pag 21. 133» 1: 7 
the 
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the witty" have greater expectations 0 


- | 


them, than they are either willing or 
ble to anſwer, and on the * it 


prompts the clergy, at the expence of 


the publick tranquillity, to ſeek their om 
private ends with greater licentioulf - 
neſs, _Y TI ny | 


calling. 


TukRxE is no ſubjeft among the lait 
ſo great, chat ſubmiſſion and obedience is 
not required of him to the laws and the 
ſupreme power 3 becauſe we don't think 
any ſo virtuous or honeſt, / but that am 
bition, avarice, or ſome other paſſion maz 
induce him to prefer his own private ad 
vantage to- that of the publick without 
juſtice or moderation. Both reaſon an 
experience teach us that we ought not tt 
judge more favourably of the clergy, 
And yet their fair out-fide and - plauſible 
pretences impoſe upon, and hinder us fro 
rightly diftinguiſhing- between that pa 
of their function, which conſiſts in being 
ſerviceable to us in attaining eternal hap- 
pineſs, and that part of it, which they 
employ for their temporal intereſt, which 
diſtinction is yet very neceſſary; for il 

| | mylts 
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chievous to the whole. All lawful em- 
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they are the ſucceſſors of the 
— to the firſt ; they ate more vi- 
ſbly the ſucceſſors of the jewiſh and hea- 
then prieſts, in regard of the latter. There 
is no ſhape or colour of dreſs, no mien, 
nor outward modeſty that is indued with 
any holineſs. | A grave look often hides a 
voluptuous heart, and a man may be as 
wicked with a ſtarch behaviour, and an 
auſtere crabbed ene BAY can with 
the moſt rakiſh, air. 
VI ru is ſcarce every whore, and a 
well bred man may as much want real pro- 


bity, as the greateſt clown. Porters and 
carmen are reckon'd the rudeſt and moſt 
unci vilis d part of the nation; the reverſe 
of them, and moſt polite 
courtiers; yet I don't think, that there is 
more religion in a- hundred of the ona, 


part are the 


than there is in the ſame. number "the | 


other. I am far from thinking, that the 


laity are bettet than the clergy, yet the 


one ought to be as dependent on the go- 
vernment as the other, and neither of them 


have any privilege or immunity to be miſ- 


= | > 
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neſty, and if in any calling, men are work, 
for the generality, than they are in others, 
It is only, becanſe they have a greater 
opportunity of being ſo with impunity 
Pride and ambition are ſo riveted in our 
nature, that there is no proſeſſion, nor no 
ſet of men, but what would lord it, and 
tyrannize over all the reſt, if they could. 


Tax reaſon why we ought to appre- 


hend the encroachments of the clergy 
more than of any other profeſſion, is, be- 
cauſe they have greater opportunities, and 
are leſs miſtruſted. When a man has the 
power to harangue the multitude at his 
pleaſure, where it is criminal to interrupt 
Him, it is dangerous that he ſhould have 
Hkewiſe the liberty of ſaying to them 
what he pleaſes, without being liable to 
be call'd to an account for what he ſays, 
Lawyers and phyſicians often prove great 
burdens to a family; but then phyſicians 
are never ſent for, but when we are ill; 
and whilſt Gop gives us health, we have 
nothing to do with them. Lawyers like- 
wiſe are only made uſe of on occaſion, 
and many live happily to a great age with- 
out ever employing any. But whether we 

| are 
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are ſick or well, live in peace or diſcard, . 
the-intercourſe between the clergy and the 
laity is continual. .. Far, beſides their offi - 
ciating every day at divine ſervice, we can 
do nothing of moment without them, and 
they aſſiſt us through every ſtage of life.. 
As ſoon as we are born they come to 
chriſten us, and when the nurſe has had 
the greateſt trouble with us, and we can 
help our ſelves, the clergy deſire to have 
the tuition of us, till we are men, The 
next thing then to be thought on is ma- 
trimony, which we can't enter upon with- 
out them. In ſickneſs they come to com- 
fort us, and claim a right to examine our 
conſciences When we are in health. They 
ſtill viſit us on our 1 even 
ter we haue taken our . them 
nd the whole World, they won't yet 
part with us before they haye ſeen us in 
the grave. 

Warn all theſe things are talen into 


due conſideration, the clergy carefully re- 3 4 


ſtrain d from doing miſchief to the ſocie- 
ty, and the publick every way guaxded a- 
beinſt them, as if they were the worlt of 


Dd 2 men, 
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| | men, 4 would not have them debarr'd from 
the com̃ſorts of life; and they ſhould en- 
joy the world equally with the laity. But 
that no impartial man may have the leaf 
reaſon, any longer to ſaſpett my ſincerity, 
and to ſhew my ſentiments in relation of 
the reciprocal duties I treat of, without 
being dogmatical, I ſhall explain my meary 
ing in the following example, 

I don't think it eaſy to name a great 
city better govern'd than that of Amſter- 
dam. (I beg, no prejudice againſt the 
name.) The behaviour there, between 
the national clergy and the laity, towards 
each other is very commendable. In the 
ſalary of the miniſters there is a perfect 
equality; they have about two hundred 
pounds ſterling yearly each, which, with. 
- out their asking for, is ſent home to them 
by quarterly payments in a handſome man- 
ner: beſides this the Eaſt India company 

make them a preſent every year of ſpices. 
There is hardly a miniſter, who has not 
ſome intimacy with two, three, or more 
- families of- the ſenators, * where he is al- 
ways welcome, and treated with the ſame 
deference, they pay to one another; on dl 
ral a "38 1 ſolemn, 


mon people, not to pull off their hat to 


it 2 minifter, which is oſten done even by 
choſe, who are not of the publick church, 
and is the more remarkable in a country, 
n where the vulgar ate more fam d for felf- 
ls intereſt than civility. b 10 be a miniſter of 
e the publick church at Amſerdam is the 
a higheſt poſt in, presbytery, a Dazch divine 
ol W can arrive at, and reckon d. ſo conſidera- 
h- ble, that, tho' he has not a groat, if he 
m marries a fortune of eight or ten thouſand 
n- pounds ſterling, it is counted an equal 
match: their widows have handſom pen- 
cs. fions paid them, whilſt they remain ſin- 
or gle; and their children have moſt of the 
re offices and places of profit. beſtow d upon 
| them,” chat are in the gift of the magi- 


ſtrate, at leaſt with equal merit vor are 
generally preferr'd to 1 others. 
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dlemna entertainments, this clergy- man gra- 
„ess their table, and ſhares with them an 

: WM moſt of their diverſions, and what ele- 

| W gant comforts of life err 
„yy chat does: not live. e under che 
me roof. 

1 Tilaubebhsde ug chem ent a 
ud it is counted brutiſh among the com- 
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WHAT is expected from the 
for this, is- a grave deportment, - 
ſolemn exerciſe of their function; 
means to meddle with ſtate affairs, and 
with all their faculties endeavour. to ap- 
pear hearty for the government, - and the 
publick welfare. They are, whilſt in 
health, obliged to preach twice a week, 
tho? their ſermons commonly laſt an hour 
and an half in the delivery, and often 
longer. Conſidering how large the church- 
es, and numerous the audiences are, preach- 
ing is a painful office, and would be almoſt 
inſupportable, if the pleaſure of being fol. 
lowed by fuch vaſt multitudes did not 
help, by gratifying human frailty, to al- 
leviate the burden. They are allowed to 
inveigh againſt fin and the vices of great 
men, as much as they pleaſe, without 
pointing at particular perſons. Tavern, 
or coſſee-houſe, they never enter into; 
which, how much it contributes to the 
venefation the vulgar has for them, no 
clergy can know but what has try'd it. 
Nor to be tedious, I have omitted 
ſeveral tokens of eſteem and friendſhip, 
which at the birth of children, and other 
times 


clergy 
the 
by no 
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times they receive; but one of them is 
too remarkable not to be mention d. At 
publick rejoicings, when bonfires are made 
for peace or victory, the magiſtrate ſends - 
in to every . miniſter a handſome quantity ; 


of wine, and in the vening a certain num» 


her of pitch-barrels, filld with other com- 
buſtibles, is at the publick charge rais'd 
before their doors on a ſcaffold, and burnt, 
in the ſame manner as is done before the 
houſes of officers of note, and the ma- 
zitrates themſelves. From this the peo- 
ple have the pleaſure to think, that the 
gorernment has as great a reliance. on the 
prayers and piety of their clergy, as they 
have on the conduft and bravery of their 
commanders, and that the clergy parti- 
cipate in the publick joy, and have no 
mihes that are different from the common 
god. © | e n 

THEY are Calviniſta, and conſequently - 
presbyterians, that are all equal without 
pre-eminence or | ſubordination; I have 
aready declar'd for epiſoopaey in the third 
chapter, and ſhall ſay no more on chat 
bead. What I would obſerve relates to 
le harmony between the clergy and che 
| Lt. L laity, 


* * of the Retro Duties” ; 


them not as clergy+men;: but as lords « 


- abour, which every body is not rob l 


Hity, and their reciprocal behaviour to 


. each other, and I would recommend n 


no farther, than as it might concern our 
inferiour clergy, - and interferes not with 
our conſtitution, or church government a 
eſtabliſhed by law. As to the biſhops, 
would have all that reſpect and deference 
paid them, which is due to them as the 
firſt members of the honourable houſe they 
fit in: but their place there, and the fharex 


they have in the legiſlaurs. belong 1 


parliament, by the law of the land, and ng 
by proviſion of the goſpel- The biſhop 
ke themſelves I look upon as youu 
honour and _ profit, to reward clergyms 
of merit and capacity. Their 8 
very moderate, and therefore the expend 
not half ſo burdenſome to a nation as c 
as they are ſerviceable to the e encc 
ment of learning. 

\ PREACHING at Amſterdam muſt be 


enough to undergo; but if we abate fon 
what of the fatigue in that part of the 


function, ior the reſt I think miniſters 0 
the goſpel ought to be fatisfy'd. with 2 | 
b — 80 
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zage, as I have mention d. If not, it is 
it manifeſt, that they are unreaſonably ſol- 
ul kbeitous, either to enjoy their eaſe and 
ch pleaſure in general, or elſe to gratify ſome 
ol predominant | paſſion. And when we: ſee, 
[that they have no regard for our eternal 
ell yeltare, the main part of their function, 
Mall their arguments for power ought . to; 
lll be ſuſpected: for the more [narrowly we 


examine into their ſpecious, pretences, the 
ore we ſhall find, that all tend to pro- 


rote their oyn perſonal greatneſs, and 


temporal advantage, and that they only, 
pfftrive to have the whip- hand of the laity, 
so be their on judges, and wholly inde- 
na pendent on all rule e eee 0 
nc RELIGION, requires. no. fach thing. 
Ecdeſſaſtick cenſures are - perpetual tor- 
rents to che laity: the chief uſe they 
ae of, beſides, puffng up the prieſts with 
ride, is for envious and malicious people, | 
i nhen chey want a handle to be vexatious 

meV w their, neighbours, - and it ſeldom, hap- , 
elf pers, that courts of | judicature, . . where 

0 derzy- men preſide, are not ſad grievances 
iu a pation, let their religion or church 

a E e | go- 
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government be what it will. That presby. 


tery is not eligible beſbre epiſcopacy, we 


may learn from the uſe the clergy of 


Geneva, and the kirk of Storland, have 
all along made of their jurifdiftion. Such 
a power muſt make all clergy-men tyrants, 
and would do the ſame to all profeſſions, 
or any other ſet of men, "inveſted with the 
Hke independent authority the clergy claim; 
and I would as ſoon truſt the inquiſition 
of Spain for lenity and diſcretion in pu- 
niſhing, as I would the rulers of the in- 
dependents in America, if not ſooner; for 
the more men are obliged to keep up a 
pretence to virtue and religion, true or 
falſe, the leis fit they are to judge others, 
The reaſon is plain: hypocrites are under 
greater temptation to be cruel, than other 
ſitmers; becauſe they are always in hopes 
that we ſhall. judge (as many are fools e- 
nough to do) of the holineſs and purity 
of their hearts from the hatred and ftrong 


averfion they outwardly expreſs againſt 


vice, which maſt make them unmerciful- 
ly ſevere againſt the leaſt frailties of o- 
23 THE 
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profeſſion whatever, but keep in their own 
hands the ſole power of puniſhing offences, 
de the crime what it will. We don't live 
in ſuch days of ignorance, that none but 
clergy-men can read: à government that 
is able to detect the intricate machina- 
tions of plotting ſtateſmen, ought. to be 
deem'd wiſe enough to know what is bla 


phemy or -prophaneneſs, without asking 
z prieſt; and where immorality is diſcoun- 


tenanced, and vice punidh'd by wholeſome 


laws, religion will never ſuffer for want 


of power, or any worldly greatneſs in the f 


clergy. If they will think otherwiſe, let 
them; but if they complain of it by way 
of appeal to the multitude, they ought 
offend by ſpeaking, the firſt and mildeſt 


puniſhment they can expect, is to be fi- 


lenc'd, which, if others will not take 


mcoing by, they. ought to be more ſevere- 


ly treated. 
WHEN once it is manifeſt, that they 

only labour for their own worldly ends, 
we ought to be very cautious how and 
| Ee-2 h where 
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Tus civil magiſtrates ought bever to 
part with their faſces to any function or 
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| where to believe them. "They'll tell us, 
that without having the liberty to preach 
what they pleaſe, they cannot diſcharge 
their conſciences, nor perform their duty; 
they'll give us the examples of Samuel, 
of Nathan, and other prophets, and in- 
ſtance the noble freedom and becoming 
boldneſs with which they ſcrupled not to 
reprimand kings themſelves. They wil 
_add, that the clergy ſpeak on the part of 
Gop, as well as the prophets did, that 
they are 1 85 ambaſſadors of heaven, and 
that as ſuch they ought not to be limi- 
ted or controul'd = _ power upon 
om. 5 

TREsE ate deco ods; ; but before 
we are ſway'd by them, we ought to exa. 
nüne into the lives and actions of the 
clergy; and if we find that the greateſt 
part of them are very neglectful in every 
branch of their duty, that has any relation 
to the good of others; that there 1s not 
the leaſt reſemblance between the funtti- 
ons or perſons of the chriſtian clergy, and 
the prophets of the Old Teſtament, that 
- there is no ſymptom about them to make 


us 3 that wy” are inſpired by the 
3 Holy 
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Holy Ghoſt, as they all were, whom, they 
inſtance in, as having ſpoke to kings from 
Gop; and laſtly, that moſt of them are 
wholly taken up with worldly cares, and 
mind themſelyes, their eaſe, their pleaſurt, 
and earthly comforts more, ten to one, 
than the cauſe of Gop or religion. IF 
we find, I ſay, theſe things, we ought to 
be deaf to the moſt plauſible of their 
pretenſions, and take care of our ſelves 
in e of all their deceitful elo- 
quence... | 

As to their being the ambatkdorns of 
Gop, I have ſpoke of it already, and 


therefore, if they will compliment 2 


ſelves with the title, without laying. an 
ſtreſs on the fignification of the word, 3 
may, but they muſt draw no conſequen- 
ces from it: . rhetoricians may have leave 
to uſe figurative ways of ſpeaking, that in 
the ſtrict . ſenſe are not to be allow'd of. 
I how little the clergy reſemble either 

the apoſtles of Chriſt, or earthly ambaſſa- 


dors, may be eaſily ſhewn, without upbrai-— 
ding them with their want of credentials, * 


The apoſtles were viſibly choſen . by our 
Saviour himſelf; che clergy are brought 


Ee 3 up . 


2 
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up to their funktion for a livelihood : they 
diſclaim'd all earthly power ; theſe are al- 
ways graſping at it, and never more un- 
_ "eaſy, than when they are reftrain'd from 
the uſe of it: in Hort, the apoſtles volun- 
tarily Tenounc'd the world; and the grea - 
teſt complaint of the clergy i is, that they 
can't have enough of it. 

As to earthly ambaſſadors, they are 
only ſent to ſovereigns that are altogether 
independent on him who fends them. 
What relation this has to the Creator of 
the univerſe and his creatures, whoſe 
breathing depends on his preſerving pow- 
er, I can't well conceive. This is certain, 
princes ſend no ambaſſadors to their ſub- 
jets, but when they want power; and 
therefore, if the clergy will fancy them- 
ſelves ambaſſadors to us from above, they 


muſt aſcribe to the ſole monarch of hea- 


ven and earth, who is jealous of his glory 
and ſovereignty to the higheſt degree, what 
would be counted an unheard of and ſhame- 
ful condeſcenſion in a mortal and earthly 
king: a mean ill-advis'd condutt, that 
would infallibly tend to the diſhonour of 


the moſt limited, and moſt precarious 
world- 
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worldly prince. If every thing is blaſ- 
phemy, which detratts from the wiſdom 
and glory of Gop, what muſt we ſay o 
their pretenlions ? 6. 

Bor to return to the ſubjett of preach: EY, 
ing, I conjure all civil magiſtrates -to be- 
lieve, that nothing is more deſtructive to 
the peace of the ſociety, or. more dange- 
rons to the puplick welfare in general, 
than to let the clamours and audaciquſ- 
neſs of malecontent clergy: men go 
niſned when they become criminal, 


tamely to ſuffer that men, who, by their S | 


funftion, ought to ſtund by and ſtrengthen 
che authority of the govenamenc in every 
thing that is not claſhing with - the. laws 
of God, or their country, ſhould openly 
traduce, and endeayour to render it daes 
to che people. | 
Bur as for e proal is. 

not always in the. power of the magiſtrate 
to convince .clergy-men of - crimes, | which 
they have been actually guilty of, the lair | 
ty ought ever to be upon their guard a= : 

gainſt preachers when they know them to a 
be diſpleas d. When a government apy 


ar. e in oppoſing the leaſt ten- 
E e 4 dencies 
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denties to ſedition and civil diſcord, the 
diſcontented clergy learn to be angry with 
diſcretion, to make uſe of ſly inſinuations, 
and vent to their audiences in couch'd 
expreſſions what in words at length for 
fear of condign puniſhment- they dare not 
utter. In ſuch | conjeftures every good 
ſubject ought to beware himſelt, and uſe 
all his endeavours to caution others, his 
family, his friends, his neighbours, and 
every body he has any influence o- 
Wy how they give ear to ſuch preach · 


1 o nder Grmons not : unprofitable to 
vs, it is a chriſtian's duty in going to 
ed to baniſh, as much as he is able, 
from his heart all envy, jealouſy and re- 
venge, that he may at laſt carry a diſpo- 
ſition capable of receiving the doctrine of 
peace. Would men comply with this, 
they might be ſurniſhed with a certain 
rule, by which the meaneſt capacities 
would be able to judge of the integtity of 
their teachers, and have an infallible 
touchſtone to know, whether they en- 
deavour'd to -eſtabliſh ſentiments of union 
and concord among their heaters; or by 
Cw/4.44l,/+s * 2 N ſowing 
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ſowing the ſeeds' of contention, four them 
on to hatred: and ' indignation againſt » any 

of their neighbours. Where that care 
I recommend: Has been taken, let every per- 
bn re-examine himſelf after ſermon, and if 
| he finds all calm within, and his mind not 
| more diſturb'd with anger, averſion or 
other lymptoms of animoſity, againſt thoſe 
of different opinions, or againſt his ſupey 
dours, in going out than it was at coming 
into che church, the miniſter has .atted 
the good ſhepherd, and done honeſtly by 
his flock, and we may be- fatisfy'd that his 
diſcourſe» was /\not.. defign'd to deſtroy or 
endanger the publick repoſe: but if aſtex 
the ſame .precaution,: you feel in your 
boſom ſome rancour or ill- will, either a- 
gainſt the government, or any of the mi- 
niſtry, or againſt others whom you diſ- 
agree with. If you feel a deſire of re- 
venge, and your charity. to any ſort of 
men is ſenſibly decay d, you may... imme» 
diately, unleſs there is another viſible cauſe 
of your change, lay the fault on your. mi- 
niſter. Tis he who has ſeducd you 
from CHRIST, and you may afſuce 
your felß chat, to . ſome Aar 
r Or 
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or ſerve ſame other -worldly end, he has - 
endeayour'd to diſturb the n 
i the people. 
"THERE are a thonſnd artful ways, 
by which ſubtle orators may prepoſſck 
men, raiſe. their pity, anger, jealouſy, or 
any paſſion they have a mind to, without 
ſpeaking plain, more eſpecially: divines, Io 
who have ſo large a field as the ſcriptures 
to range in, from whence they may cull 
- innumerable paſſages, -to be wreſted and 
turn'd to what purpoſe they pleaſe. With 
fach a help, and a very little skill, a 
preacher may infuſe any ſtrange notions 
into a vulgar ahdienee, and either fer 
them on to, or” Get dme from things 
without natming them; or openly telling 
his Hearers what be means, or what he 
would h 

MAN x things in che Old Teſtament 
were only' ſpoke to the Jews, and could 
never relate to any other nation: many 
predictions, as thoſe which foretold the 
deſtruction of the city and temple of Je- 
ruſalem, have been fulfill'd a great many 
ages ago. The ſame muſt be ſaid of every 
thing which has deen propheſy d con- 

3 | cerning 
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cerning the coming of the Meſfiah, and 
whatever related to particular captivities - 
and other calamities, which the Jews actu- 
ally ſuffer d long before chriſtianity ; yet 
there's not a country in chriſtendom where 
ill things are not daily applied to the 
then preſent circumſtances of the people, 
or made ſubſervient (oſten very mjudici- 
oully) to every end the miniſter has in 
view, and what is a greater wonder, is, 
that by common conſent this Md Naan 
ng of the goſpel. 

I don't fay this to td fault with it, 
to deprive the miniſters of the Old Teſta- 
ment, ot abridge their liberty of chu 
their "texts: from any part of it as the 
pleaſe, but to ee the neceffiry 
and rea ſonableneſs of à cantion” IL am go» 
ing to give, and which 1 would have all 
nen make uſe of in hearing ſermons. 
An allegorical expreſſion often engages, 
and at once byaſſes che hearers' in 3 — 
of the 'preacher, How wonderfully is an 
mdience bften moved with the exclania- 
tion of a Prophet, or a few words of a 
palm emphatically delivered, when at the 
ame time ſhould the context be minded, 
and 


— 
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and all circumſtances: examin'd into, they 
would be found very impertinently ap. 
ply'd.. If men will ſuffer. themſelves to 
be drawn away by ſuch random flights, 
kheir allegiance is always precarious, and 
they de perverted: before they are aware, 
that the preacher has any deſign againſt 
the concord of the ſocietʒ. 

IN all profeſſions men ought to do good, 
or at. leaſt to endeavour it; and he is far 
from haying diſcharg'd, his duty, who can 
but barely ſay, that he has done no miſ- 
chief. A man who is entruſted with the 
cure of ſouls, ought to examine into their 
frailties - and ſpiritual ailments, to admi- 
niſter proper remedies. accordingly. When 
2 miniſter preaches. to an incited rabble, 
it is not ſufficient not. to encreaſe their fy- 
ry; it is his duty to appeaſe them, and 
turn their hearts from the miſchief, they 
are bent on, to the utmoſt his abilities 
will let him. To, act prudently with 3 
mad-man, we ought not ſo, much as to 
mention the thing that diſtracts him. It 
is very ſurprizing, that men of ſenſe ſhould 
ſo often treſpaſs againſt ſo plain a maxim, 


29g eee as often admoniſked) (til! pre 
ten 
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tend ignorahce f in the Aagrancy of thee 
| M8 
ö IN many caſes 4; is difficult ceny to 
convince men of their crimes, as long as, 
it is poſſible for them to conceal, or but 
deny their evil intentions, and they often 
elude the force of a juſt accuſation by e- 
naſions, which their conſciences muſt up- 
braid them with. To exhort an audience 
to orthodoxy is landable in a clergy-man; 
"HY and to bid them beware of ſchiſm,” a 
ſtand up for the church, may likewiſe bear 
a very good conſtruction; but if it makes 
the mob pull down a meeting-houſe in 
"I Eng/and,.. or abuſe men for having com- 
mon- prayer books in Scotland, or commit 
© ſome other outrage, would not à miniſter 
of the goſpel, if he was not pleas'd with 
it, on the firſt opportunity undeceive his 
J n ſollowers, reprove them, and in 
the moſt” ſerious manner remonſtrate to 
chem, that they had miſconſtrued his 
6] meaning? but if he takes notice of it, and 
goes on in the ſame ſtrain againſt the ſn 
of ſchiſm; if moreover his pleaſant looks 
"© and a fignificant ſmile now and then caſt 
„a the Ting-leaders by ſtealth, beſpeak 
his 
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ki ſatis faction, and far from reproying 
them, with unuſual civilities he ſeems to 
reward their zeal; then what muſt we 
think of ſuch a miniſter, or what can he 
ſay for himſelf? I ſhould be glad to know 
what evaſions he can haye left, when thus 
far purſued. 
I haue hinted before at a conqueſt gain'd 
by the church over the ſtate at Geneva, 
This victory was obtain'd by a ſermon of 
0 S C which, to all outward a ppearance, 
f 5 was 


2 The Coxncil of Two Hundred bad made 4 De- 
cree, that the final Judgment of the Cauſer of Ex. 
evmmunication ſhould belcng to the Senate, and that 
rhe Senate might abſolve the Excommunicated, as they 
ſhould think fit, One Bertelier, who had been excom- 
municated eighteen months beſo e, ſued to the Senate to 
be abſolved. This Calvin ftrenueuſly oppoſed; but the 
Senate were for re-admitting bim to the Communion, 
and by virtue of the Decree abeue-mention'd, the Senate 
granted Letters of Abſolation to Bertelier. The Sacra- 


ment was to be adminifired to him within two Days 


IWhen Calvin came. to. hear, what had paſs'd, he ſoon 


reſolv'd what he ſhould do, and preach'd againſt the 
Contempt of the Sacrament ; he rais'd bir woice, lifted 
uf bis Hands, and ſaid, "That he would imitate &. 


Chryſoſtome, That he would not oppoſe Force to Firee, 
but he would rather ſuffer himfelf to be maſſacres, 2 
| | | 0 ; 
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yas full of zeal and piety, but in reality 
threatning the magiſtrate with an inſurrec - 


wil, The government took the hint, ap- 
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their point. 


1 WY ſubject, but that a clertzy - man ſhould 
„prompt others to it, aggravates the offence ; 

fl from the opportunities he has by his fun- 
„ Won, it is ſuppoſed to he always in his 
s power, which, beſides the treaſon, makes 
him guilty of a breach of truſt, in perver 
ting the defign of his calling, to what is 
the leaſt ſuſpected: It is the fame as poy- 
fning in an apothecary, or cutting a man's 
throat in a barber. The laws therefore 
„ 2gainſt ſeditious preaching ought to be more 
„fvere and extenſive than they are in moſt 


Ng arc reſolute and andacious, yet great 


„numbers contain themſelves within the li- 
mits of fmall innuendos and remote ſug- - 


4 that bis Hand: heal preſence the Holy Myſteries. fo  theſp k 


that had beers judg d unworthy of them... Beza in vita 
Calvin, ad ann. 1553. 


prehended the danger, cee 
To raiſe rebellion i. is a capital crime in 


countries. For though many of the cler- - 


geſtions, 
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ſcandal on his calling, ſo I can't ſee why 


| counted an ignominy done to his whole or- 


full of Serpents and Adders, and other pe ſancus Ver. 
ming. Plutarch. | Jer 


— 
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geſtions, who, were they not aw'd by the 
fear of puniſhment, would openly vent 


their malice, ſtick at no calumny, no be 
fac d treaſon, and make their pulpits, that 


ſhould be the promptuaries of wholſome 
counſel, and ſpiritual comfort, like the de- 


ceitful *-veliels of Hannibal, yield nothing 
but poyſon and deſtruction to ſubvert a 60 


vernment they diſlike. 
. might urge this argument with ail 


greater warmth, . without contradicting I | 


what I have advanced concerning the fi | 
periority and pre-eminence of their pro- 
feſſion; for nothing is more falſe, than 
that to bring a clergy-man to ſhame is 
an affront to his cloth. As chey won't 
allow, - that the moſt heinous crimes. com- 
mitted by à clergyman can caſt the leaſt 


puniſhing him as he deſerves, ſhould be 


3 The Romans being Maſters at. Sea, fook all 1 
Carthaginian Ships that came in their Way, whic) 
made Hannibal ſend out ſome ſmall veſſels on pur ſe 

to be taken, as accordingly they were; but being car- 
fy h:me, tbey were found" only freighted with Pets 


” betworn eee ad, Lab. 1 
When a peer is put to death by the x 


he was convicted of, no boch looks upon 
it as an indignity offer d to the Bonohra- | 
ble houſe of lords. 15 
_ ONCE more I inſiſt upon it it, that to * 

ſuoy the power and authority uſurped by 
the clergy for their tempotal intereſt, an i 
paniſn them, when. they deſerve it, equal 
il with other men, are not incompatible with 
the ſincere .relpect and higheſt. veneration 
that are owing to their holy function. 
o. There is no profeſſi on ſo uſeful nor ſo ne- 
n ceſſary to the ſociety as theirs; yet thoſe 
is who are of it owe as much obedience and 
t fubmiſſion to the laws and the civil magi- 
n- ſtrates, as mountebanks or ſtage - players. 
They are like fire and water, to be both 
„analu'd and reſtrain d, the beſt of ſervants 
de but worſt of maſters; and I could heartily 
r. wiſh, that all governments would treat the 
clergy, as, not to be wanting in either pru- 
dence or gratitude, I would a phyſician, 
„o had ſaved my life. I would heap on 
him all the kindneſſes in my power, and on 
all occaſions he ihould command my friend- 
8 * I would not only believe, but obey 
* every 


e Cr 
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eyery ching he ſhould adviſe, Milking to 
my health; but ſhould he eich on my 
goodneſs, I would ſhew him his ercor 
in the mildeſt manner, and ſhould I do 
this in vain, I would have patience, and 
forbear falling out with him for a great 
while; but if after all I found he was in- 
corrigible, and that nothing would ſerve 
him but that he would have the govern- 
ment of my family, T would indulge him 
na longer, and at all events make him know 
1 was reſolv d to be maſter at home. 
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wonld every body be 


ours is the 
beſt conſtitution in the world. But this 


is no encomium: Where every body will 
be honeſt, and do their duty, all govern- 
ments are good alike. That is the beſt 
conſtitution which provides againſt the 
worſt contingencies, that is armed againſt 


knavery, treachery, deceit, and all the 
wicked wiles of human cunning, and pre- 


ſerves it ſelf firm, and remains unſhaken, 
though moſt men ſhould | prove knaves. 
It is with a national conſtitution, as it is 
with that of mens bodies; that which 
can bear moſt fatigues without being diſ- 
order'd, mn laſt the 4 in health, is 
the beſt. 

 ALL- abc owe an dead obedi- 
ence to the ſupreme power in all kingdoms, 
Ftates and principalities whatever, and no 


form” of government can ſubſiſt without 


an arbitrary ſovereignty. In any of the 
three ſimple forms there is no queſtion 


where this total ſubjection and unlimited 


obedience is due; but in mix'd govern- 


ments it often is the cauſe of fatal quar- 


rels, as has manifeſtly appear'd in this 
kingdom, where moſt calamities that have 
120 % wm be⸗ 
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befallen either king ot people, hae been 
owing to this grand diſpute. The flattererz 
of princes, . among whom clergy-men, ne- 
yer have been wanting, have ever aſſerted, 
that it was a fin to Go D not to pay it to 
the king- They maintain their arg» 
ment with proofs: from ſcripture, the 
hiſtory of all ages, and all the — 
of abſolute monarchs, without taking the 
leaſt notice of the conſtitution, and the 
s. | agreement between the king and the 
is people. elch, 

h As dne was bing: Gr to. conrey 
CY this doctrine among the people, and make 
is it ſpread, as the pulpit, princes, Who had 
the misfortune of employing miniſters that 
i- advis'd them to arbitrary ſway, have made 
s, uſe of clergy-men to preach it. In the 
10 beginning of the laſt century this doctrine 
ut bad greater ſtreſs laid upon it than ever 
cl had been before, and met with no great 
»n oppoſition at firſt; but a little after, as 
dd ſoon as ſome untoward trials were made 4 
n-Y to put it into practice, half the nation 
r-Y roſe-up againſt it, and oppos'd this tenet | 
with ſo much violence, that it produc'd 
e the moſt fatal contentions. Both parties 
5 were 
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| en of it, till monarchy was happily 
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were obſtinate, and became daily more im 
placable to each other from the ill offices 
of di vines, the intemperate zeal of preach- 
ers on both ſides, and the vindictive ſpi- 
rit that reigned: among them. As ſoon as 
che aſſertors of the paſſiue doctrine Jok 
ground, (ambitious men took advantage of 
the opportunity, and carried their follow- 
ers to another extreme, rh joining force 
to argument, maintained, that obedience 
was. only due to the people, and even 
the king's. perſon accountable for the 
crimes SEW [if "commalered by his 


order. 
Tur aſſertors of liverty turn d the op- 


re-eftabliſh'd almoſt by common conſent, I n 


and the doctrine of Reſiſance became o- Wis 
dions- in its turn, which it had not been Hof 
long, before the greateſt part of the na- WG 
tion thought fit to make uſe of it again. Iſh; 
Notwithſtanding the various turns of fate 
theſe two doctrines have undergone, and 
the many miſchiefs rhe diſpute has occa- IN yy 


Bon d, the queſtion: remains ftill and as 
each party pretends to have the better of 


the argremtnt; the quarrel is os * 
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E would be endleſs to repeat a quarter 
un of what has been {aid on this ſubject. 
| ſhall attempt no ſuch thing, but who- 
wer will examine all will find, that the 
great difficulty of determining this affair, 
proceeds ' from the difference between the 
parties in {ſtating the caſe righitiy; wt. 
when that is fairly propos d, I can't help 
thinking, mme 
at in end. 

IT is agreed on al tis; what we've 
limited Obedience is due, the queſtion is, 
to dune Wer nur, ee the ſupreme 
Were of the" nation. If we agree, 
tkewiſe ir this, as I think we do, the 
matter iy YEaded, as foon as this power 
is found out. This - abſolute ſovereignty: 
of our nation is either lodg'd in one per- 
n, or in more than one; if in one we 
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wil and pleafure of that one perſon, and 


* 


N 


out any ſignification; but if the ſovereignty 


CT * 


have - nothing to mind but the arbitrary 


the words par Hament, fundamental laws 
and conftitution, are enipty funds” with - 


de really divided. into ſeveral branches, 
ud — power is 


poſe. 
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poſſeſz d by the conſtitution,- in chen 
power is founded, the king, lords 
commons, then our unlimited obedience 3 
only due to ſuch commands, as ſhall appea 
to have been given by their joint agree 
ment, without. being dad and made void 
by the lame authority. 10 14 
AN here it is to be obſery'd, tha as 
| the: power to make laws- muſt include like- 
wiſe a power to preſerve them from being 
violated with impunity, ſo every branch of 
the legiſlature mult have as, great a ſhare 
other. For when the commons in parlia- 
ment are aſſembled to act their part in the 
legiſlature, and by their authority give 
ſanction to what they ſhall think neceſſary 
or uſeful, the repreſentatives...of the peo: 
ple are come on a very fooliſh errand, if 
there is another power upon earth, that 
without their conſent can make void, and 
with impunity annul, perhaps the next d 
day, what they have been enaCting with is 
ſo much ſolemnity, 1 aſter: ſo mature a 
deliberation. .. E 
To exert the power, which comes to by 
their ſhare in making laws, the lords and 


com- 
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commons muſt be lawfully calld and af: 
ſembled in their reſpective houſes: but 
whether. they are ſitting or not, the power 
of enforcing and preſerving the validity of 
the laws, is entruſted to the king; by this 
confidence the nobles and people repoſe, 
in their, monarch, be becomes the guar- 
dian and ſuperintendant of the laws, who e 
ſacred office, it is not only to require o- 
dedience to them of all his. ſubjelts, with- 
dur partiality, but likewiſe to ptomote, 
and every Way encourage the execution of 
them, and lend his authority to thoſe Who 
are employ'd in it. The king at his co- 
ovation , takes an bath to diſcharge this 
truſt ; Which, whilſt he does, he re- 
eln the whole ſovereignty of the na- 
tion, and the ſame obedience is to be 


paid to him, which is due to all the three 
eſtates. 


: 


FROM what 2 "ER ſaid it is evi- © 


dent, that the chief end, why the king 
is inveſted | with this power, is to enable 


kim to maintain the laws; and ſince the 


king has no prerogative but what is given 
by lay, it is impoſſible, he ſhould et a 
power, without his parliament, to make, 


07 Government. 


pal, « or alter any; and nothing! is more 
abſurd than to advance, that à perſon has 


a juſt authority to deftroy what he has 
ſrorn to keep. But to render it ſtill more 
manifeſt, that the king has no power to 
claim obedience, and that it is not {o much 
as Aarmis'd, he ſhould \requite | it of his 
ſabjetts to any e that 18 unlawful, 
we. are but to obſerve. what eyery boy 
knows, that all perſons are accountable for 
their own attions,” and that no order 'of 
the king, how plain or expreſs ſvever, 
tho! produced | in writing, and "corrobora- 
ted ich luis ſign manual, can extenwate a 
man's guilt, much leſs exempt him from 
it, if in exe cucing that order he has ated 
againſt the Jaw. Nay” the king has no 
Power to claim obedience to any command, 
that is not ſounded in law, that is, where 
there is not ſome law that requires obedi- 
ence to it. If the king commands me 
to give him my eſtate, if 'T think fit to 
comply and give it him, 'T break no law; 
the at I do is not unlawful ; but I am 
not bound to do it, neither 5 in Ane nor in 
conſcience 3 ; behagſe thete is no law that 
"gives him © authority to require it. 


IN 


i 


Ix titnes of danger, if the ſafety: of the 
nation requires, that the executive power 
ſhould be encreaſed, the people may en- 


large the truſt they repoſe in the king, by 


laying aßide for a while; the great buckler 


of their liberty, the Habeas Corpus alt. 
But this is never done, but when conſpi- 
racies and rebellion are actually on foot, 
and the patliament is perſe ly well aſſu- 


ted of, che good intention of the hing and 
miniſtry. Even in the heighth of this 


confidence it is very viſible, that this truſt 


is limited, the power of ſarbitrary:confine- 
ments is never. given to the king; all that 


is done hy ſo laying aſule the Habeas Cor- 


pus act, is poly ſuſpending ſor a few months 
8 privileges. given to the, ſuhjects by 


that act; and if there: 8 oc- 
caſiom to continue ſuch ſuſpenſion, the peo- 


ple again muſt be conſulted; the neceſſi- 
ty there is tor continuing this confidence 


in the king, is to be examin'd and diſ- 
cuſs d in parliament; or clic at the ſtated 
period, as ſoon as the time is expir'd, the 


at reaſſumes its force, whether: the par- 
lament be prorogued, diſſol vd or actu- 
ly fitting; ä thews, that this is an 
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affair look'd upon to be of that high im. 
portance, that no perſon Or power upon 
earth ſhall judge of it but themſelves: 
and conſequently that a very conſiderable 
part of the ſovereignty” remains virtually in 
the people, even When they have no re- 
preſentatives, and have actually entruſted 
the executive power beyond the uſual li- 
mits; and at the ſame time it demonſtrates, 
that the law is a rule that binds _ king 
equally with his ſubjetts. 

' WHAT is moſt beautiful in our confi 
tution is, that theſe three eſtates, ſingly 
'inveſted with ſo great a ſhare of ſovereign- 
ty, can never interfere - with each others 
power, whilſt the laws are held facred by 
all the thfee' equally. - All the ſhares of 
ſovereignty poſſeſs d by the lords and com- 
mons notwithſtanding, the ſame honours 
and reſpett are due to the king, that are 
uſually paid to abſolute monarchs, as much 
as if the [legiſlature and ſupreme power 
was not divided. He likewiſe makes bi- 
mops, is the fountain of honour, and has 
the ſole power to beſtow- titles and digi- 
(ties. He names all officers both civil anc 
Ks e and * coin bears his effig) 
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He makes peace and war, leagues: and all 
ances with foreign princes; and, the. political 
adminiſtration, and management of foreign 
affairs, and. the intereſt of the nation, in re- 
ſpe to other ſtates. and potentates, are 
likewiſe his province. As to the govern« 
ment of his ſubjects he has, as I have hin- 
ted beſore, the ſuperintendancy over all 
the laws to render them effectual, and j Jos 
ſtice is adminiſtred in his name. 
Tusk high prerogatives and undoubt: 
ed marks of ſovereiguty, belong to the 


king, and many more, but he has not one 


that can make him a tyrant, oc his ſub. 
jects ſiaves. The rights and privileges of 
parliament, and the liberty and property 
of the people are as ſacred branches of the 
conſtitution as any thing the king can 
claim. If a ſubject offends, it is the law, 
and not the arbitrary will of the prince, 
or any of his miniſters, he is to be puni- 
bed by. He that is refractory againſt the 
law, is in many caſes as rigorouſly dealt 


wich, as if he had diſobey'd the moſt ar- 


ditrary tyrant; but where there is no 


greateſt” reſpect is due to our "I 
6 they, 


law, there is no tranſtzreſſion. As the 
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they ovght to be treated with the height 
of good manners, and the people may af. 
ſert their liberty without making uſe of 


odious terms: and they can want no co- 


ercive power over their kings, becauſe 
their name or authority is no ſhelter to a 


man who acts illegally. 


Ir a man comes without pe co 
demand money of me in the king's name 
contrary to the law; or without law, I 
laugh at him, and fend him aboat his bu- 
ſineſs; but if he came with- a troop of 
horſe, or any other ſuperiour force, I 
would comply, not, becauſe he came in 


the king's name, but becauſe he would be 


ſtronger than” I. But when he has done 


tis, the law is _— I ean call him 


to an account for it, and the king's order 
skreens him no more from the law, than 
an order of ehe great tur, or the mayor 
of the leaſt corporation in Exgland. But 
if, refuſing to part with my money, I am 


| inapviſoii'd;] withoat admitting me to bail, 


if ſufficient, and proffer d, and am deny d 
+ lawſub tryal, or that T am tried by an 
illegal court of judicature, erefed at the 
king's: pleaſure, then the rights and liber- 
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y of the ſubjects are invaded, and in the 


firſt. caſe the act of Habeas Corpus is vio · 
lated. All this may be done, and the 


king not in fault himſelf: he may be 


wholly. ignorant of ſuch facts, or be miſ- 
inform'd, and ſome of his miniſters abuſe 


his authority, and they may be proſecuted 


and puniſhed, _ and. compell'd by law to 
= me: {; atisfatkion.. 

Bur ifafter many remonſtrances made 
to the king, or his, council, the injuries 
are not redreſs'd, I am refuſed juſtice, and 


brow-beaten and. oppteſz d; and ſuch mi- 


niſters remain unpuniſhed, and in favour, 
and parliaments are either diſſolyv'd, or 


not call'd at the times, which the law 


has appointed for their meeting, and other 


illegal, means are put in practice to skxreen 
ſuch evil miniſters from jaſtice : if this he- 
comes a general complaint, and the king 


ſill continues to cut off all hopes of re- 


dreſs, . he then breaks his contract with 


the people. It is impoſſible, that this 
hould be done, but all the world muſt. 
know it, yet the enemies of our con- 
ſticution, by way of objection, ask us, Who 
s to be, the judge of this breach, 

6 g 4 which 


7 


which is the ame, as if — asked, 
Who is to to be the judge chat it is day 
at noon ?: - 12. 4.1444 0 
WIEN a monarch is the abſolote lord 
of every thing 'in his dominions, and he 
has not made yet any ſolemn irrevocable 
grants of privileges, or immunities to any 
of his vafſals, his arbitrary will is their 
law, and an imlimited obedience is due to 
his commands, not interfering with the 
laws of Gon, tho” otherwiſe the moſt un- 
reaſonable. But ſuch an extravagant pow- 
er never laſted longer, than the force to 
execute and maintain it and Experience 
has taught princes long ſince, that tho“ 
the law of Gop enjoins ſubjects to obey 
them, it is not ſafe to truſt to ſuch a fla- 
vith allegiance. If therefore a prince of 
wiſdom and penetration, conſidering, that 
he has almoſt every ſubjett to fear, and 
none he can really traſt, ſhould for his 
own fake be willing to defift from this 
right of abſolute ſway, and ſhare the ſu- 
preme power with his people in a man- 
ner and proportion, as he thinks fit, and 
they ſhall agree to: if a prince, I fay, 


condeſcends to this, 1 Tan' tee why a con- 
| tracb 
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een 9. 
nd, thus ratified between him and his 
0 ceople;” 1s” not 'as binding as any ot) of 
| contract whatfoever. What men, who ure 


wt tied to any laws, are abſolute maſters 
oh they may part with and divide among 


= ! 
* 1 
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whom they pleaſe. If the ſupreme power 
was the prince's property, and he thinks 


gt to beſtow part of it upon the people, 
che ſhare of it which he makes over to 
chem becomes their property, as much, as 
it was the prince's before. This would be 

juſt by the law of nature, tho” the prince 

| I tid no reaſon, | or the leaſt motive, bur 
I caprice, for 1⁰ doing; but if he did it 
o rid himſelf of many fears and jealou- 
es, if be did it for the better "ſecurity 
of lis perſon and government, his quiet, 

his pleaſure,” and, the ſucceſſion to his po- 
ſterity, then likewiſe it becomes” equitable” 
according to the laws of nations and” fo. 
city; becauſe” i it is evident, that the prince 
feceives a valuable conſideration for what: 

he gives away, , 
Tos Uiſputants'then,' 115 0 4. 
ſending the aoftrine” of paſſive obedience 
compare our kings to abſolute \monarchs, 
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to be treated as men, who — firſt 
principles. 
| ANOTHER argument, of contention is 


ties agree, that our kingdom is heredita- 
ry, but one fide will have it, that nothing 
can incapacitate the next heir in blood but 
idiotiſm ar lunacy; but the other aſſert, 
that there may be ſeveral other realons 
to.ſet aſide this right, of which being a 
Raman catholick is made one by law. 
They prove likewiſe, that it often has been 
ſet. aſide among the Jews and other na- 
tions as well as. aur. on. The advocates 


fan hereditary. right reply, that whenever 
this ehen was let aſide, it, was done un- 


juſtiy , that; kings have this right from 
Go, and, that no acts of patliament can 
make any alteration in it. They add, 
that kingly government is of divine in- 
ſtitution, and, that conſequently the peo- 
n them of it. This muſt 

Car- 
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carry us back where we have been before 
in queſt of ee een nee 


„ government 3s akin: 8 
ſtitution by the doctrine of our church: I. 
heartily believe it, and that kings are 
Gop's vioegerents; but I hope this is not 
meant only in behalf of abſolute monar- 
chy with excluſion of all other forms, of 
government. Go p commands us to be obe- 
lüent to: the higher powers: this duty, I 
conceive, we ought to pay not only to ſa- 
ſeteignty it ſelf, but likewiſe. to all ma- 
giſtrates and ſuperidurs, all rulers and at- 
ſeers, that either repreſent. or act by the 
authority of the ſupreme government a 
nation: but if the divines, in compli» 
ment ta kings, would inſinuate, that no 
other form of government had any right 
of exaſting obedience from their ſubjects, 
I ould believe that our church. had loſt 
her infallibility,, had a canon been made 
to eſtabliſ that doctrine; for from thence . 
it muſt follow, the Great Mogul and the 
Grand Signior: have: a divine right to claim 
obedience of their ſubjects, which the rer 
et ee nun general pf ths 
nit 


— 


Dyited Provinces, and the cantons of Smit. 
rer land, are deſtitute of. Kings then, that WY 
is, the higher powers in every nation, whe · N 
ther the Aovereignty” de lodg'd in one or I 4 
more perſons, are of divine "inſtitution, 
and there is no doubt but the ſovereigi 
ty of all countries derive their right from 
Gop.” But as to the divinity of heredb 
tary right, "if it was /provd, which I yet 
never ſaw, it would be ſubject to the ſame 
alterations that government is, as to its 
form. The ſame authority that makes 
common-wealths and mix'd governments 
from abſolate* monarchies, may alter the 
right of © inheritance; prefer females to 
males,” poſtpone or 'exclude them, and make 
what other regulations they think fit. In 
ſhort, the ſame authority, that eſtabliſhed 
the regal authority, and the ſucceſſion here 
in England, can altar be Ie the yy 
lick good: requires it. 


. F Imeld nor think may-falf impartial, i 
1 ſhould leave this ſubject without men- 


tioning a ſcruple that has been perplexing 
even to men of candour. They have ac- 


knowledg'd the contract between the king 
w_ Aa and the abſurdity of main- 
taining 


tining that paſſive obedience can be due tb 
iy thing but the ſupreme power, the 
whole ſovereignty, and lilewiſe own'd, 
that the great thare of ſovereignty the 
gople are poffeſs d of, has been very: viſi-" 
dle in all che tranſactions of the nation 


for above theſ& hundred years; but ii they ' 


trace the power and authority of the com- 
mons a little higher, they ſind ĩt very mean 
and e and the further they go, 
the more arbitrary they find our kings, 
and the leſs deference was paid to the 
commons. They may urge, that laws are 
never better 'underſtood, than at the time 
they are made; and- therefore to judge well 
of the true intent and deſign of the conſti- 
tution, we ought to look into the partition 
of Power, as near the time it was made in 


a$ is poſſible. 


Su CH another Gove may be and 
in the affair of the ſucceſſion; for when 
we have agreed, that there is no expreſs 


law of Gop concerning the right of in- 


heritance, and that the examples where the 


ule, by which the neareſt of blood inhe- 


rit, has been follow d, are hardly more 


numerous than the exceptions, where men 


have 


have ſwerv'd from, and diſregarded it, we 
cannot find in our hiſtory any thing com. 
parable to what was done at the revoluti- 
on, and ſoon after. In all the ſtruggles 
that have been made by the; princes and 
barons fur the crown, the right of inheri- 
tance was always infiſted upon, and never 
et aſide but by - faperiour force. That 
thoſe who remain'd in poſſeſſion, always 
courted the canſent of parliaments, was to 
ſtrengthen their title, and to be the ſuret 
of the peoples allegianee that they might 
not revolt; but this precaution was always 
of little uſe, hen a more powerful anta- 
goniſt aroſe. This is certain, that both the 
king and the lords ſeem to be inveſted 
with much leſs authority than they were 
in former ages: and many think it as ſure, 
that parliaments have never ealmly diſpo- 
ſed of the ſucceſſion to the prejudice of 
hereditary right before the revolution: but 
this is a miſtake. In the 35th. of Henry the 
eighth, the parliament did in full time of 
- peace, after the: princeſſes Mary and Eliſa- © 
- beth had been both declat'd illegitimate, 
ſettle the ſucceſſion. of the crown in de fault 

of all other iſſue of Henry the eighth, male 


or 
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cefſively ; and they - both .enjay'd. it accor- 
dingly : - tho they could not poſſibly be 
both legitimate, and tho' neither of them 
were ſo accordingly as the law ſtood hen 
„ they took peſſeſſton of the cromn. And 
wo upon 'Qyeen Marys acceſſion tothe 
crown, the ac was repeal d, ſo far as it 


repeal'd to this day, ſo far as it declared 
Queen Eliſaloth illegitimate: but in the 
r;th of her reigu an act was paſſed, where- 
by the declaring, that the queen and par- 
fament had no right co alter and bintl vie 
ſucceſſion of the eron, was made, during 
her life, high treaſon, and, aſter Derbe, 
ſor feiture of goods and chatte, 


netrate into the reaſon of the change that 
is obſervable in the authority of the three 
eſtates, we muſt take a view of the nati- 


tion the king had vaſt poſſeſſions, and a 


great part of the kingdom was his proper 
e i. The lords were few, had exorbitant 


- _ eſtate 


declared her illegitimate, yet it never ws 


To Blue the other difficulty, 3 | 


on's condition in reſpect to the. fituation of 
property, and -maſterſhip;' among the three 
eſtates. At the beginning of our conſtitu- 


% 
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ſals, that one or two ot thoſe: barons oft 


people, and had not one 


ſince; the kings have parted with conſide 


were, is no ſecret. Ihe lords are nume 


church has but little land leſt to what 
ſhe had, and the commons have for ſome 


Whole. 


ſame, that is, the ſovereignty is, as much 


poſſeſſions, it would be abſurd to think, 
that the three powers ſhould be the ſame 
they were in relation to each other. Time 
vas when the king and lords were both 
-formidable, and each was jealous of the 
others power; for which reaſon neither 
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eſtates among them, and ſome of them 
were ſo rich in land, and powerſul in vaſ 


were a match for the king. The humble 
commons all this while were hardly a free 
inch of ground 
The ſcene has been much alter d long 


rable branches of | their prerogative, ane 
that crown lands are nothing to what the 
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rous, and many of them not rich; the 


time been poſſeſs'd ol three fourths of the 


THE comflitutioni ede may be the 


as ever, lodg'd in the three eſtates, king, 
lords and commons; but conſidering the 
vaſt change that has been made in their 
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of the two. world ſuffer the other to op- 


preſs the poor and helpleſs commons: but 
the-face of things is alter d, neither of the 


two firſt" eſtates has reaſon: to dread the 


other's power, and both of them together 


would not be an over-match for the 


third. 8o true it is, that dominion al- 


ways follows” property, and that, where 


che one is wanting, it will ever beimpra-: 
cicable for any ng. continuance to enforces 
the other: DIAS AT MK 21:30 2A 


FROM the abidlate Niray then' exer · 


cis d by our kings, and the raſt authority 
of the lords in former ages, it does not 
appear that the commons were not à branch 
of the ſovereignty, or had a leſs ſhare in 
the legillature than they have now; their: 
right was the ſame; but they had not the 
tools to maititain it. When kings and ba- 
fons made war at their on charge, they 
hid no occaſion to conſult or trouble their 
heads about the commons, who could not 
Milt them” but with their perſonal ſer- 
vice, which they had without calling of 
barliaments: but when great fleets are: 
to be equipp'd; | armies rais'd and main- 
an d, general officers are to ger eſtates, 
H h and 
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and miniſtries to be enriehid, when al 
this is to be done, and the purſe of the 
commons is to pay for it; when the very 
expences of the court, and all the various 
penſioners that belong to it are chiefly de. 
fray d by them, it is no wonder, that they 
are oſten wanted, and have the deference 
ſneyyn to them, which is due to the con- 
ſiderable ſhare my have in the ſove- 


reignty, 


As to the lworeMicn the kingdom is 


hereditary, as much as ever it was; the 


and as well formerly as at the revolution. 
All the quarrels that have been made a- 


bout the ſucceſſion, have ever been decid- 
ed by the longeſt ſword; and ſo was the 


laſt, with this difference, that the diſpute 


before was between the rival princes, and 
this was between the prince and the peo- 


ple. I know very well, that the conven- 
tion Was no parliament, but when king 
Janes had abdicated the kingdom, we muſt 
have been in the utmoſt confuſion, if the 
great men of the nation had not taken care 
of the government; and future ages, when 
they ſhall read this part . 


— — 


hereditary right has been fet aſide often, 
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and be , acquainted with all the circum- 
ances of it, will be forc'd to admire the 
wiſdom of theſe times, and confels, to the 
praiſe of thoſe patriots who manag'd that 
ir, that to preſerve the religion, the 
liberty, and likewiſe the tranquillity of a 
nation, human prudence has never ex- 
erted it ſelf more conſpiciouſly on any o- 
ther Emergency. We are told ſometimes 
that the king $ abdication was not volunta- 
ry; but it is evident, that he was deſired to 
ay, and nothing drove him away but his 
own fears. He had claimed and exerciſed 
i deſpotick_ power inconſiſtent with the li- 
mited authority of the regal power which 
the laws veſted in him. He knew that he 
had broke through the laws, and that he 
had defy d, and ou many accounts moſt 
heartily provok d, his ſubjects, and would . 
not. truſt. ta What they might do 3 in their. . 
auger. 

THERE i is no fact ſo execrable, but the. 
memory of it-may be, uſeful to poſterity, and 
the greateſt ; misfortunes: that can befal a 
ther, may prove inſtructiye to his ſon. . 
prince who would be arbitrary, ought not 
to be hamper'd with the virtues of a pri- 
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vate 1 Fog When pt 322. have been fa. 
_ vidhly obſequious to their ptince's com- 
mand, and not ſcrupled to betray both the 
nation and their truſt, to ſerve the ambiti. 
on of their maſters, 800 natur d princes 
are apt to love them in return, and think 
themſelves oblig'd to protect jw : But 
this is wrong, a king, who is influenc'd by 
friendſhip, gratitude or generoſity, Fees 
to, curb his ambition, and content himſelf 
with governing according to law; but he 
who can part with a favourite r a trifle, 
and is eyer ready to facrifice the dearcſt 
tools of his ambition to his own ſecurity, 
may now and then attempt to encroach on 
his people, without great danger to his 
perſon. But that king, who lays a ſtreſs on 
the deluſive promiſes © pallive obedience, 
and has too much confidence in his own 
divine right, will find at laſt, that he has 
truſted. to a broken reed, and that the 
prince Who will exert the utmoſt of his 
power to fave the head of a "miniſter, who 
has forfeited it, can never, whilſt the ſitua- 
tion . of property remains where it is, be 
ſafe upon the Britiſh throne. : 
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T ectufn to our diſpates, and ſhall now 
. oblerve, that where any are on foot, the 
e not doubtful cauſe gets champions and a- 
. bettors among thoſe Who are not concert d 
nin nor Well aequainted with the quarrel. 
x & Thoſe who at the revolution” were either 
t children; or are born after it, if their fas 
y | thers. agreed to or acquieſd-in the altera. 
t tions that were made in the ſucceſſion,” are | 
If hardly excuſable for diſowning the pri eſent 
e eſtabliſhment ; their ſcruples 3 are far fetch'd. 
„I eyery body muſt be A judge of what 
t was well or ill done in matters relating to 
„che ſucceſſion 'of princes, or the conftitutt. 
uon, we ſhall never want maletontents; and 
sit there is no validity 5 in the conſent of the 
n people afſembledd, and acting in the moſt 
„ folemn manner, ome will find as much rea- 
n fon to diſpute che divine right of *Yilliam 
s the firſt, as others JOE To: Ive bf oe 
e owning that of Yilliam the thitd. © | 
Trose, who dübing the "lift of King 
ol James, after his 'abdicition,” Wold not 
„ fear allegiance to king Millan, and have 
e cver fince refus'd to take the backs either 
to queen Anne, or his late majeſty, may 
pare Tome plea for their" RO" at leaft 
there 


there is a poſſibility that they may be fn. 
cere: but vaſt numbers are enemies to our 
tranquillity, that are neither candid in the 
remonſtrance of their grievances nor can. 
ſiſtent with themſelves . At one time they 
deny the validity of all acts of parliament 
made ſince the revolution; at another, 
they are in hopes of mending themſelves 
by a change of parties, and complain of 
the Seprenmal- Act, without conſidering that 


the law for Friennia/ parliaments bad no 


being before the reign of king William. 


and no other, conſcientious. 

Ir this indefeafible hereditary it is 
ſuperiour to all other claims and conſidera- 
tions, Why did moſt of the malecontents 


ſwear allegiance to king William and queen 


Aune, and why have the greateſt part of 

them taken the oaths to his late maje- 

_ ? If they anſwer, becauſe they are oy 
pos 


Sometimes they are religious, and an inde- 
feaſible hereditary right is the only bar 
that hinders them from coming into the 
preſent eſtabliſhment ; this they inſiſt upon, 
and are deaf to all — — they 
can't be convinc dʒ and many profligates 
that ſtiek at no "crimes, are in this Point, 
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pos'd under penalties, it is a ſign, they are, 
dat to be depended upon, who: will fore 
ſvear themſelves for. intereſt, and the fake 
of worldly conyeniencies. An oath made 
to a king is an indiſſoluble as well as fa- 
cred tye, whilſt the prince continues. in the 
legal diſcharge of his office, or others by 
is conſent, - and in his name, diſcharge it 
for him. Thoſe who talk of ſwallowing 
1d waſhing down their oaths, and. make 
\ fort with them, ought, in return, never 
o be treated ſeriouſly, and their very ſcru- 
dies of conſcience, if they pretend to any, 
made a jeſt of. | 
12 ſwear with mental reſervation has 
n counted abominable, even by  hea- 
hens. When Euripides, in one of his 
Tragedies. made Hippolitus. ſay, that he had 
ſwore with his tongue, and not with his 
nind, it mov'd “ the Athenians with in. 
— tion: the thought ſeem'd fo looſe to 
that though Hppolitus. choſe rather 
> dye than to violate that verbal oaths 
they call'd the poet in queſtion. for. it: 
the expreſſion it ſelf was ſhocking, . and 


* Barnes in vita Euripid. 
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they could not endure, that any one ſhould be 
repreſented, even upon the ſtage, with ſuch 


words in his mouth. If it be certain, that 


He who has ſworn has ſuppos d a fact, that 
is not actually ſo, and that unleſs he hail 


beliey'd that fa, he would not have 


Morn; in ſuch a caſe," ſays Grotins, an * 
| oath obliges not. What pity *tis our oath- 


ſwallowers have bot Ich” an | excuſe to 


| make ! oP 


HERTDITAR Y "ſhe is NPY the fa- 
vourord of the pretender,” of fate years, hay 


aid all their ſtreſs upon, as if his bitt 


had never been ſuſpected to have been ſpu- 
rious. The law, I know, which bars all 
papiſts from the crown,” is a ſufficient guard 


againſt him; but it is ſtrange chat a thing 
0 uncertain, 1 not unlikely) as his legi 
timacy, ſhould by time, and not bung elſe, 
put all together out of the queſtion. A 
mong the ſeveral reaſons generally alledgec 


for Fyrrboniſin in hiſtory, tre remoteneſ 
of the time which things were wrote in, is 
always reckori'd one of the chief; but in 


thi caſe of the pretender, chere is ſupposd 


L Grotius dejure bel & pacis, 1 2. & 13. 
\ lome- 
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ſomet hing which ſeems to derive its cer- 
tainty from nothing elſe, but that people 
bare forgot, or elſe never knew, the cir- 
"F cumſtances that made it doubtful. as 
THE queſtion is, whether the queen 
WY was deliver'd of a fon or not? thoſe who 
maintain the affirmative, produce many | 
witneſſes of reputation both to the preg- 
2 nancy and the delivery: They will not 
0 allow, that the oaths. of Roman catholicks 
ſhould be leſs credited than thoſe of pro- 
teſtants, becauſe both are of equal validity 
in law; for which reaſon they aſſert, 
that the queen was adlually brought to 
bed of a ſon, and ask what evidence can 
be bronght to the contrary. To this may 
be anſwer d, that it is often impoſſible to 
prove a negative, eſpecially, in ſuch a caſe, 
if people may be allow d to ſuffer no body 
about them but of their own chaſing; and 
15 to the oaths of Roman catholicks, that 
* notwithſtanding their validity in law, it is 
eig certain that the popes not only claim a 
power to abſolve men of them, but have 
in attually, as far as their authority could do 
it, forgiven as heinous crimes as perjury; 
that TY ſtep towards che reduction of - 
. ſuch 


— 
* 
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ſuch a kingdom as this to the obedience 
of the holy ſee, muſt be look d upon at 
Rome, as a matter of the higheſt concern 
to the church. I muſt own, that was this 
mighty work to be accompliſhed at the 
expence of five thouſand falſe oaths, and 
nothing wanting but a formal abſolution 
to indemnify the jurors, ſign'd by the ho- 
ly father, and the whole college of car- 
dinals, I ſhould think Great Britain in no 
| ſmall danger of popery. 

THe reaſons, which thoſe who hold the 
negative, offer for believing that a child 
was impos'd upon the nation, beſides ſome 
ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes of things, that 
cannot eaſily be proved, are theſe. Tn 
the firſt place they ſay, that as ſoon as 
it was reported that the queen was with 
child, it was every where buzz'd about, 
that it would be a prince, and that during 
her pregnancy, the Roman catholicks, and 
all who favour'd arbitrary power, were as 
inſolent upon it, as the certainty of the 
thing could have made them: that before 
the queen was near her time, ſhe ſeem'd 
very irreſolute in fixing upon a place 


where to lye in, and at laſt, when prepa- 
rations 
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rations had been made, and all had been 
ready for ſome time in one palace, things 
were in great haſte removed to another; 
that all this while there had been at court. 
ſeveral ſtarts and ſudden motions z ſome- 
times every thing appear d gay and pyof- 
perons, at others the courtiers look'd as 
if all was loft, and there were fach conti- 
nual whiſperings among them, as are ob- 
ſeryvd where ſome myſterious intrigue, 
or deep deſign of great importance is car- 
rying on; and laftly, that thoſe, who by 
the law and cuſtom of Hngland ſhould be 
preſent at the queen's aulivery, were not 
there. 

1H1s laſt they lay che greater firek 
upon, becauſe the court knew, that all the 
proteſtants of Europe expected a cheat. 
What the other ſide replies to this is 
: weak, for to ſay, that the dube of Mon- 
mouth being beheaded, the king had no 
body to fear, and that the queen was a 
„ taughty, imperious woman, who would 
not ſhew ſo much complaiſance to the na- 
tion, as to fatisfy them in this particular ; 
and that, though the king knew that the 
1 required the OT + & ſeyeral RY 

the 
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the queen was obſtinate and ungovernable, 
To alledge this, I ſay, is not ſufficient in 
a caſe of ſo high a concern; all Europe 
had their eyes upon them, had every 
thing been fair, no court in the world 
would have made ſuch a falſe ſtep, when 
they could not be ignorant that they 
were ſuſpected. A woman is not fit to 
be a king's wife, who, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, ſhould ſcruple to admit a hundred 
Arangers if it was required. What would 
not a princeſs do on an emergency, where 
her glory, the welfare of her poſterity, 
the peace of nations, her all is at ſtake! 
Conſtantia, queen of Sicily, not to give 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, was brought to bed, and 
lay-in publickly in the plains and meadons 
Of Palermo. 

To this we muſt add the juncture of 
time it was done in. King James left no 
ſtone unturn d to introduce popery, which 
would have ſignify'd little for his reign, 
if his ſucceſſor had been a proteſtant: all 
the machinations of the prieſts would have 
been in vain, unleſs a male heir could be 


a Brantome Dames illuſtr. 


had; 
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hal; it r was the ſheet-anchor of all cheir 
hopes. King James could not obtain his 
ends without arbitrary meaſures ; he mi- 
{truſted his people, and would have nothing 
to do with parliaments, and there was no- 
thing the cauſe ſtood in more abſolute 
need of than the birth of a prince, that 
at once ſhould blaſt all the hopes of the 
proteſtant heirs, and ftrengthen the king 
in the illegal courſes he had reſolv'd up- 
It is eaſier for a nation to judge of 
a 1 ace in diſpute, when it happens, 
and all things relating to it are in every bo- 
agdp's view, than when the thing is over, and 
the circumſtances that accompanied it are 
loſt out of fight ; beſides ſome have forgot, 
others never known any thing of them 
but imperfectly from books or tradition, 
both of which are ſeldom otherwiſe than | 
partial. 
g WHEN all theſe things are confider'd, 
the pretender's being born of the. queen 
will not be ſo clear as many imagine; 
Eight in ten of the people then living did 
not believe that the queen had a child's |} 
how comes it that above three and thirty) 
years after, it ſhould be expected that the 
11 3 ſame 
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ame nation ſhould believe: that ſhe had, 


without receiving any further proof than 
what they had before? For what hap- 


7 


pen d in Frame is as much an evidence 


moſt people ſuſpected him to be a ſuppoſi- 
titious - child, and the 'fruitfulneſs of the 
queen was a thing much doubted of, no- 


thing was more neceſſary than that ſhe 


Mould have another, to remove the ſuſpi- 
cion from the firſt; and had the court 
art enough to procure ſuch a male child 
in England, where they were watch'd, at 
a time it was ſo mach againſt the prote- 
Fant intereſt they mould have one, it 
was no difficulty to ſaborn one of either 
ſew in France, where no body over-look'd 


or obſery'd. them, 1 9155 


I know very well, that all theſe things 
may be turn'd a quite contrary way, and 


be fot in another-light 5 but I know like- 


wiſe, that the probabilities are no more on 
that fide, than they are on this; the 
thing is donbttul, and ſo it is like to re- 
main It was king James's fault, that the 
method the law preferibes to clear the 
doubt was not put in practice, and we 


have 


againſt, as it is for his legitimacy. When 
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have no ſuch obligation to his memory, as 
by an eaſy. credulity to ſupply his want of 
precaution, which perhaps was part of the 
impoſture. | 0 
No man is leſs bigotted to any party | 

than my. ſelt, but there are facts that are 
undeniable. About the time this pretend» 
ed prince was born, the king of France 
was wholly, bent on the execution of the 
ſcheme he had ſo long made for the uni- 
verſal monarchy of Europe. The court of 
England was one of his tools, the king 
then on the throne a weak, good-natur'd, 
eaſy, ſuperſtitious prince, who was ruf d by 
his queen, a monſtrous bigot . to 

2 haughty, violent, crafty, Halian ſpirit, 
All heads at Rome were at work, and all 
capable emiſſaries employ'd, and they had 
all the aſſiſtance the king and queen could 
give, to reduce England to the obedience 
of the holy ſee. France had with her 
gold brib'd moſt princes and miniſtries in 
chriſtendom into a lethargy. A ſtrict 
friendſhip and alliance was made between 
that court and ours. And now the ſlavery 
of Europe ſeem'd unavoidable. The know- 
ing men of England ſaw this, were uneaſy, 


| 
| 
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but could not help themſelves. King 


James had erected an eccleſiaſtical court 
to introduce his religion, and on ſeveral 
other accounts violated the laws; but he 
had a fine ſtanding army, was rich him- 
ſelf, and receiv'd great ſupplies from France. 


p The only bulwark of the proteftant inte- 


reſt were the ſtates-general; but what 


could they do againſt two o powerful King- | 


doms? 


II was then the REY of the revolution 


was form'd, and happily brought about, 
whilſt the great genius of William the 
third rous'd the courts of Europe from 
their indolence, ſhew'd them the common 
danger, and made ſeveral of them arm a- 


gainſt the deluſions and exorbitant power 
of France. Our poſterity a thouſand years 


hence will find, that the wiſdom and vaſt 
abilities of this prince ſpoil'd and put a 
ſtop to the grand deſign which Lewis the 
fourteenth had form'd againſt Europe, and 
ſapp'd his deepeſt machinations. When 
they ſhall. ſee ſrom the loſſes France has 
been able to ſuſtain, how vaſtly ſuperiour 
the was to all her enemies, how king I. 


| liam was perplex'd at home, how many 


trea- 


36s. 
treacheries he had to cope with, chey will 
be forc'd to conclude, that to have done 
what he did, he muſt have been a prodi- 
gious man: no body then will doubt, char 
he was the preſerver of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, and the liberties of chriftendom- 
Thoſe who are too ſevere criticks on the 
actions of princes, and by bold conjeftures 

ſupply the gaps and hidden parts of hiſton; 
ry, perhaps will ſay of him, that he was 
of a reſtleſs ſpirit, more bt for war than 
peace, and that his perſonal enmity to 
Lewis the ſourteenth turn'd his ambition 
the right way, which otherwiſe might 
have proved leſs advantageous to the li- 
berties he aſſerted; but they will be forc'd 
to confels, that he was, as to perſonal ex- 
pences, a frugal, a manly, laborious, he- 
roick prince, and à conſummate politician, 
leſs given to luxury and Pleaſure than any 
of his time. 

To the foreſight of this great king, the 
proteſtant cauſe is indebted for the exclu- 
ſion of all papiſts frem the crown, and the 
eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover, who were the next 
proteſtant heirs: and this ſince, after 
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his death, has been confirm'd with all the 
ſolemnity and. unanimous conſent, that par- 
liaments can proceed in. During almoſt 
the whole reign of . the princeſs 
Sophia, of bleſſed memory, was the next and 
preſumptive heir to the crown; his late 
majeſty, by right of inheritance, as her el- 
deſt ſon, was poſſeſs d of the throne, which 
the princeſs. his mother inuſt have fill d by 
2 parliamentary eſtabliſhment of almoſt 
thicty years ſtanJing,, Theſe are truths 
that muſt be lafting, and which time or 
W not 1 
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r land, and well ſtor'd magazine 
oc native bleſſings, whether we 
— look on the ſituation, the ſoil, 
f or the inhabitants of it, is 
vndeniable. The firſt guards us from fo- 
reign infolts. by the ſeas that ſurround us, 
ind ſecures us from the rage of their in- 
eroaching waves, almoſt. every where, by 
{lid cliffs, and impenetrable rocks. The 
ſecond is fertile in moſt parts, and admits 
of many improvements. All the neceſſa · 
ties of life we have of out own, growth, 
and many ſuperfluities. As we want olives, 
vine and ſpices, ſo we are free from the 
violent heats that are requir'd to produce 
them; but then of our own produtt we 
have generally ſuch à ſtore as is able to 
Pux- 
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purchaſe all the various implements of veide 5 
and lukury, from the richeſt nations and 5 


the remoteft corners of the earth in a ſuc. 1 
priſing plenty. Our climate is ſtill more be 
happy; it is the moſt moderate, at leaſt I g. 
the ſouth part of it, in the univerſe, and 


| no country has leſs cold in winter, that 
| is not ſubject to greater heat in mme 
What king Charles the ſecond ſaid on thi; 1 
head was very judiciotis: in his preſence 
. one day the weather happen d to be the 
. ſubject of the diſcourſe; and as ſome fo- 
| reign miniſters complain'd of the uncertain. 
tainty of out's, and were bragging of the 
ſerenity of the ait in their own country; 
| * The beſt climate, ſaid the king, in my o- 
pinion is that, in which a man may be a- 
| broad with” comfort moſt hours in the day, 
| and moſt days in the year. | 
| Tu people of Great Britain are docile 
| and induſtrious, warlike when occaſion re- 
| quires, and obſtinate when provok'd : they 
are excellent artificers in moſt handicrafts, 
but more noted for improvements than 
invention. The moſt uſeful of them, that 


Sir William Temple's Memoirt. 
Is, 
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is, thoſe. inured to labour, are indefatiga- 
bie when employ'd to their mind. There | 
is no toil ſo immenſe which they will not 
undergo, nor hardſhip they will flinch 
from, if they engage heartily in it, and the 
wages or rewards are proportion'd to their 
trouble. Their very. diverſions are Jabo- 
rious, and few are ſlothful where profit or 
a proſpe& - of ſome other advantage is 
ſtirring. The removing of merchandizes 
of all ſorts, eſpecially our fuel to and from 
different places, require great flight, but 
more robuſtneſs, and on this account there 
is more bodily ſtrength exerted to the 
beſt advantage, and more work done in 
London, than by the fame number of 
hands you ſhall find perform'd any where 
elſez nor is there a place in the world, 
where the flaving people of the loweſt 
rank, that will and can work, either get 
and ſpend more money chearfully than 
they do in this city, where vaſt mul- 
titudes are continually employ'd in mix- 
ing hard labour with good fellows 
ſhip. Le ee,» et "LY 
In ſhape and gracefulneſs of body, the 
Britiſh nation are ſecond to none; I 
I might 


— 
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might fiy more of wit and beauty, bur 
that T think them to be trifles, not al. 


ways beneficial, and let Who will count 


them among the national bleffings, T ſhall 
always believe, that if we had lefs of both, 
we ſhould be more happy, undl not half 
ſo fickle ; but then to make amends for 
what we ſaffer by theſe, there is no m- 
tion, where good Tenſe is more generally 
eſteem'd at its true value, and very few, 
where 'fo great a vein of it runs through 
the vulgar. But the moſt ſubſtantial bleſ- 
ſing, and the peculiar happineſs we enjoy 
above all other countries, are the laws and 
liberties of England. Let ſlaves and flat- 
terers of princes, with all the abettors of 
arbitrary power tell us, that what we call 


liberty is licentiouſneſs; an Engliſhman 


knows better, and can anſwer them, that 
whilſt we defire no hberties, - but what 
the laws allow, and every one obeys them 
in the ſtricteſt manner, the ſubje& in our 


conſtitution receives a noble freedom from 


the fame ſovereignty, to which he owes 
his allegiance. From page 337 to 344 J 
have hinged at what our great happineſs 
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In Switzerland the bayliffs are pett / 
tyrants in every diſtrict, and 4in--Holland _ 
the magiſtrates of every city are arbitrary 
in many things, and men are capitally pu- 
niſh'd without publick tryal: but hat we, 
and only we may boaſt of, is, chat through. 
out the globe there is not a country, great 
or ſmall, where the men of the higheft 
rank can do leſs injury to their infer iours, 
and even to the loweſt with impunity chan 
in England. This privilege, withaut which 
all the joys and comforts of liſe are pre- 
carious, is the grand characteriſtick of EA. 
7; liberty, and a felioity, which it is 
not in the power of wit or eloquence to 
over· rate. Rae e 
SINCE fo many bleſſings then conſpire, 
what hinders us from being happy; for 'it ' 
is certain we are not ſo? A ſincere man 
would no more flatter his country than 
he would the meaneſt perſon in it. Our 
diſcontent and grumblings are publickly 
known, and all ZExzrope hear us murmur in 18 
the midſt ot ſo much caſe, and greater 
plenty than any empire, ſtate or kingdom T3 
now enjoys. Should any ftate phyſician 
behold our goodly countenance, and, ha- 
/ Ving 
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ving ; fol our jo diſpirited pulſe, examine 
into the real cauſe of all our grievancey, 
he muſt infallibly pronounce the nation 
hypp'd. No woman in the height of w. 
pours is more whimſical in her complaints 
than ſome of us, and melancholy mad. 
men have not more diſmal apprehenſions 
of things in the blackeſt fics of the ſplcen, 
than our ſtate hypochondriacks are daily 
buzzing in our ears. In diſtempers, where 

the imagination is chiefly affected, men, 
without: any other remedics, may oft ten res. 
Jon themſelves into healtn. 

WIROEVER would be happy ſhould en- 
deavour to be wiſe; and as this conſiſts in 
having a diffuſive knowledge of the real 


worth of things, and, a capacity of chu- 


ſing on all emergencies what to ſound and 
unbyaſs'd reaſon would ſeem the moſt eli- 
gible, ſo it is by ſhaking off all cloggs of 
prejudice, . and fetters of human authori- 
ty, by thinking freely, that men can only 
mount to wiſdom. - There is no better 


way of curing groundleſs jealouſy and pan- 


nick fears, than by caring to. examine and 
boldly leak things in the face. As with 


this n J have treated of che church, 
diſtia- 
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Une Aiſtinguiſh'd- between that and Ws 
e poke of government, and the e arg 
ion due to it, and briefly touch'd on our dif- 
ra · ¶ ferences about the ſucceſſion of our kings, 
nts © now I ſhall with the Hme liberty preſent 
my readers. with an open view of Somers, 
and miniſters. | | 
KINGs that are abſolute, or. would be 
ſo, are dreadful creatures all the world o- 
yer. Conſidering their education as prin- 
ces, and the flattery they are ever ſurround- 
ed wich, it is God's mercy that any of 
them are tolerable. In limited monar- 
chies kings have greater opportunities of 
n prattiſing ſelf-denial, and moderating their 
deſires. As they are vaſtly ſuperiour to 
me higheſt ſabjeft, ſo we ought not to 
4 judge of chem as we do of other men, and. 
che two greateſt virtues our nation can 
pray for in a monarch, are, chat he may 
erer delight in the tri W of his great 
' power, and always 7 ſtain from wiſhing 
d encreaſe it. Thef#, without any othec 
addition, can never il of making him a 
bleſſing to his people, who, in return, owe. 
him their homage and their hearts, which 
, they ought cheerfully to be at 
K k 


the 
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the charge of entertaining him and lis 
family i diftingaiſh'd maugnificernce, and 
take care that on all accounts he is ſery'd, 


approach'd, and addreſs'd to with the 
moſt. humble ſubmiſſion, and | ſuperlative. 
reſpett, and nothing be wanting about his 
perſon, of what ſplendid affluence can pro- 
cure towards the enjoyrhent of the moſt 


delicious eaſe and the height of earthly 
glory. This we perform. _ 
So, many fervices require abundance of 


people of various employments, who arg 


well vers'd in all manner of elegaticy and 


_ politeneſs, the ſeveral branches of the pub- 


nick adminiſtration demand many officers 
of different ranks and capacities, all which 
make up a conſiderable number of perſons, 
of whom feveral have large falaries and 
other emoluments, and not a few great 
opportunities - of enriching chemlelves, 


imagine, that the courts of our king, how 


Frugal and virtuous ſoever the monarch. 


may be himſelf, muſt, be places of pomp 
and luxury, ſtately academics of all manner 
of pleaſure and diverſions, | 


From what has been ſaid we may eaſily 


where men 
let | to excite, as well as to indulge their 
appe· 
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ppetites, and all the piſſions and ſenſ- p 
tions are.refn'd upon. Kt 
THOUGH every contier in his tum has 
I ſhare in theſe worldly enjoyments, vet 
dhe whole machine ſeems only contriv'd . 
eco do honour to the king, and every. crea» - 
mute there appears in his ſtation, as if he 
was anly born to procure him either caſe 
or pleaſure. To make this not look as if 
it was done in jeſt, . the higheſt officers of 
all are oſten oblig'd to a certain ſtrictneſs 
of attendance and ſeyeral ſervices, whach - 
would be counted vile and abject if per- 
ſorm'd to any other. What makes the 
men of the firſt quality amends for this 
def, is, chat the ſame complai- - 
lince, and very near the ſame homage, 
s paid to them by thoſe of the a 
rank, and ſa on; which renders the whole 
a gaudy ſociety of ſubordinate ſlayety, 5 
where each member has an object to envy, , 
ad none can-ſubGiſt. without the profoutt> 
deſt diſſimulation. a 
LET us now. examine what ſort of peo- 
ple it is moſt probable would reſort to - 
luch places as I have deſcrib'd courts to 
be, and we ſhall obſerve, that they einer 
KK 2 are 
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are ambitious men, who are reſtlefs afte; 
greatneſs, and ſtrive in vain to find a com- 
fort in being ever diffatisfy'd with their 
preſent condition, or elſe thoſe of a more 
abjett pride, who want to lord it over 
others, and from a baſeneſs in their nature, 
delight in being bow'd and cring'd to by 
all that ſtand in need of them : thoſe that 
are tainted with the vice of Cataline, and 
are greedy after the poſſeſſions of others, 
only to heighten the ſatisfaftion they feel 
in throwing away their own: the covetous 
with mean fouls and no cofiſcience, that 
will beg, if they cannot plunder, and do 
any thing to be rich. Theſe, and the 
men of pleaſure and fenſuality, are gene- 
rally the perſons whom their inclinations 
drive to court; and, except ſome few, who 
ſue for places to be reveng'd on others, the 
reſt are commonly vain people, that love 
ſnew and gawdineſs, and from an idle 
and plentiful education, have learned 
"<< ag in nothing but the outſide of 

thing 
I | al be ask'd, Are chil then no 
ſtateſmen, no men of parts, of erudition, 
of capacity for buſineſs, that will be la- 
borious? 
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boriots ? © Yes, ſeveral, that are guilty of 
the vices I named, are ſuch at all courts, 
or elſe the affairs of ſtate could not be ma- 
nag d; yet the greater the plenty is, gene- 
rally the leſs will be the application among 
them. * But ate there none then, Who, be- 
ſides thoſe good qualifications, have rioble 


ſouls, and humanity, and are free from 
thoſe vices ? Not many, and ſuch of them 


as take it in their heads to be courtiers, 
are generally men eager after ſenſual plea. 
ſures, and perverting the accompliſhments 
of nature and learning to a wrong ſtudy, 
ſpend the beſt part of their time in re. 
fining upon Epicuriſm of all ſorts. Good 
men, that are lovers of their country, and 


fit to be miniſters of ſtate, are ſcarce at 


all courts. "A . perſon who is contented 
with what he has, that hates noiſe and 
inſincerity, and having no revenge to exe- 


cute, or other irregular paſſion to gratiſy, 


is one who knows how to value his own 


liberty, and defires nothing flaviſh- of o- | 
thers; fuch a perſon, I ſay, What ſhould * I 


he do at court? For a man ſo qualified, 


who has polite learning, and a_ good for- 


tune, if he underſtands the worth of things, 
' * and 
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and has a true taſte of life, may better 


divert himſelf almoſt any where elſe. 


THe men of the higheſt; quality and 


ample fortunes by: inheritance, may come 
to honour, and pay their reſpects to their 


prince, aſſiſt at councils and other ſolem-. 
nities where their preſence is required by 
their birth, but they. ſeldom offer them-. 
ſelves for the ſervice... of: their country, 
when qualify'd as I deſcrib'd. It is an 
ungrate ſul task, when well perform'd, and 
honeſt men generally fare the worſt. As 
to religion and true piety, -ſthould any one 
who is but inclin'd to it, get into court, 
there's * half a diſtich ready, by its merit 
almoſt become à proverb, that will bid 


him go out of it the firſt thing he does. 


-IT is incredible what benefit May ac- 


erue to us from this thorough knowledge 


of courts: firſt it will take away at once 
all thoſe heavy complaints we are always 
making againſt our kings about. the choice. 
of their miniſters. There are good men 
at all courts, but not ſuch a vaſt plenty. 
of them as people imagine, and he belt . 


a Exeat ex aula qui cupit eſſe pius. ' 


judge - 


Of National: . 


dge can chuſe no better commodity than 
de markets afford. Secondly. it will cure 


which we are ſo ready to believe, accor- 
ding as we are influenc d either by love or 
hatred of a party, whatever is told us of 
the virtues or vices of miniſters. He 
that knows how, courtiers throw their 
own faults upon others; their artifices-. 
in ſpreading reports,; the faſtening. of 
ſander z the mines they. dig. for one ano- 
ther's deſtruction; the deep . craft of their 
intrigues, and all other machinations in 
practice among, them, will have but little 
faith in what, is rumour'd. about publick 
mini{ters. 

THERE is nothing more difficult than 
to know a good man from a bad one, and 


the juggle of courts. is to one Who is not 


in che ſecret, what. a game of cheſs is to 
man wholly, ignorant of it: as the one 
may ſee the gameſters move every piece, 
and yet not underſtand what. is aim d = 
without being a fool, ſa the other may 
be in all the buſtle of the court, without 
mowing what is carrying on, and be a 
man of parts at. * time. The en- 
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Is of chat miſchievous. credulity, with - 
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x , vy, ſtrite, and all the feuds and jealouſies 


of courts are ſo many ſafeguards to the 
liberty of the people, they never fail pro- 
ducing ſevere cenſors of 'thoſe at helm, 
that watch over all their actions, magni. 
_ fy their failings,” and heighten che leaſt o- 
verſight into a. capital crime; and the 
falſe ſteps of "miniſters are often not 6 
much owing to the neglefts of thoſe who 
make them, as they are to the rubs and 
impediments which the malice of a crafty 
adverſary has found means to fling in their 
way. Court intrigues are a perpetual 
warfare, where men are oblig'd to cut 
their trenches crooked, or be unayoidably 
expos ' d to all the artillery of their enemies 
hatred. 
| Warn parliaments are fitting, all the 
buſy part of the year miniſters have no 
great opportunities of doing any conſide- 
rable damage to the nation, and ſeldom 
will attempt it. The laws and legiſlature 
are curbs which the -boldeſt as well as 


the craftieſt ſtand in awe of, and à better; 
ſecurity for the people than all the vir- 


tues miniſters can be poſſeſs d of, See un- 
s derneata 
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derneath ' *: the opinion of an anonymous 
author. The general complaints made a» 


gainſt all miniſtries are, that they abuſe 
the king's ear and favour, and employ all 
their induſtry in keeping others from him: 
that they enrich themſelves too faſt; poſt- 
pone tlie publick to their private intereſt, ; 
and engroſs all places of truſt, of honour, 
and of profit among themſelves, their 
families and friends, with excluſion of 
al others, and no regard to merit or car 
pacitys 9085 

THESE are all articles that men in 
power have ever been accus'd with by 
the malecontents, and whether there ever 
yet was a miniſtry, that was altogether 
free from thoſe- faults, and every part of 
them or not, I leave others to determine. 
But where is the man who judges of 
them without prejudice? | The courier! | 


One good man may tale * ward, if the 4 
agree, 2 4 whole nation ought never to truſt to any, 
bmeſty, but what is built upon neceſſity. For unhappy 
is the. people, and their conftitutiin maſt be ever pre- 
aricus, whoſe welfare muſt depend upon ths virtues 
aud conſciences of miniſters * Raati Fable oft 
ihe bees, Pag . 169. | 
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who are inflnenc'd by the warm beams of 
Gon's vicegerents, are by their panegyriſts 
repreſented like angels; when that ſun 
ceaſes to thine upon them, they fall; after 
which they are thought to meditate as much 
miſchief and revenge, to injure mankind, 
as thoſe of old; at the fame time they be- 
come the patriots of thoſe, who were their 
enemies before. A whole ſet of ſtateſmen 
of different tempers and capacities, virtues 
and vices, are extolFd to the skies in one 
company, in another they are damm d to 
the pit of hell, and as oſten as theſe great 
men change fides, ſo often thall thoſe com- 
panies change their language: a plain de- 
monſtration that we are far diſtant from 
knowing n truth, and dear infincere i in our 
opinions. 
As to he happy we bügle on the one 


hand not to rely too much upon the vir- 


tue and probity of politicians, ſo on the 
other we ought carefully to avoid miſcon- 
ſtruing their actions. How we have mur- 
mur'd at the. war with Spain/ and how 
unjuſtly. charg'd the king with - being the 
firſt tte The Spamards, under the 
violent ſway of an haughty prieſt, would 
CLIT b Im- 
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impoſe laws upon us; they render our 
trade with them precarious and impralli- 5 


cable, equip a great fleet, and make pre- 
parations for an inv and provide all 


neceſſaries to raiſe a. rebelſion in the king- 


dom : they diſtreſs our allies, and treat the | 
pretender to his majeſty's., crown with all 
the marks of honour and eſteem that can 


be paid to a great monarch. King George 


ſes it, arms againſt them, beats their 
fleet, and, by the aſſiſtance of his allies, 
breaks and ruins all the meaſures of Spain, 
and makes them diſmiſs the great ſa- 
yourite, and ſue for peace. An Engii 
man who loves his country, and com- 
plains of this de muy he; an arch Po- 
liticĩan. 


W ought likemi@: to forbear, padgios 


raſhly of miniſters and their actions, eſpe- 


ciallyrwhen we are unacquainted with eve- 


ry circumſtance of an afſair. Meaſures - - 


may be rightly concerted, and ſuch ca. 

ſualtios intervene, as may make the bett -- 
delign miſcarry. We ſhould not complain 
wheh the intentions of men are manifeſtly - 
Ee of tho | 
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nation, and fruſtrate | the G of the 
pt | 

I x is wrong a, when we differ in o- 
; pinion, to charge men with having ill de- 
ſigus, when the matter in debate may be 
variouſly interpreted, and admit of innu- 
merable ſpeculations. It is very difficult 
to judge what things, which we never had 
any experience of, would produce, if they 
were to be. 1 am neither for nor againſt 
che peerage bill, becauſe it is above my 
capacity to judge of it; and I have often 
wonder'd to hear people with ſmall know- 
ledge ſpeak confidently of what 'would be 
the conſequences of it. From ſuch ſub- 
jets I own the men of eloquence, of wit, 
and of learning of both ſides, receive great 
opportunities of ſetting themſelves off, and 
diſplaying their parts, but thoſe who are 
both ſincere and impartial will hardly pro- 
miſe to affirm any thing about it with 
certainty, In the chapter of Government, 
T have hinted at the difference between 
our times and three or four hundred years 
ago, as to the property of the king, lords 
'and commons. Had the lords never had 


the power of making their land — 
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- and kings could not have. parted with 


what: belong'd to the crown, the property. 
of the whole, except what the church is, 

poſſeſs d of, muſt Kill have been veſted in 
the king and lords; and the vaſt diminu- 


tion in the property of the peers, is al- 


together owing to the liberty they have 


ſince receiv d of ſelling their eſtates. What 


ne or en could have ſoreſeen 
this?: | 


HUMAN: 1 is too ſhale 
low to foreſee the reſult of what is ſub- 
jet to many variations. A man may be 


well vers'd in ſtate affairs, have wit, pe- 


netration,. a perfect knowledge of the world, 
and every thing requiſite to make a com- 
pleat. politician, and yet not be able to 
make any tolerable gueſſes of what will 
enſue from a thing which is new,, and he 
can get no inſight into, either from hiſto» 
ry, or his own experience. A man may 
underſtand: one game at tables very well, 


and be a great while endeavouring before 
he is maſter of another that is nearly re- 


lated to itz I ſpeak of games of difficulty 
and ſpeculation; he can never judge with 
* folidity which is the beſt play, be- 

Es fore 
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fore he has often ſeen it, and has an ex- 


perience of the varieties in it, and is ac- 


quainted with the ſudden changes it is 
ſubject to, what contingencies are uſual in 
it, and which are counted extraordinary. 
I ſhall make no other apology for the 
lo vneſs of this ſimile, than the example of 
Terence, who has fo handſomely compar'd 
human - life to a game at tables, where 
it behoves every one, if he throws not 
what he ſtands in need of, and could 
have wiſh'd for, by his play to make the 
moſt of what he. has thrown, and by his 
skill ſupply the deficiencies of his luck. 
THAT we may not miſconſtrue the in- 
tentions of princes and politicians, another 
caution is requiſite, which is, to avoid 
- Jaunching out beyond the ſphere of our 
underſtanding: a man may be an indu- 


ſtrious trader, of ſenſe and equity, and 


have good notions of the Meum and Juum 
of private perſons, and yet not be able to 


4 Tra eſt in vita hominum, qua, cum ludas teſ- 
ſeris, Sab 
Si illud, quod maxume opus eſt jactu, non cadit, 
nud, quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
| Terent. Adelph. AR. iv. Scen. vii. 
5 de- 
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determine any thing concerning the proper. 
ty of nations. There is no tribunal upon 
earth, to which ſovereigus can appeal for 

the deri on of their differences, and there- 
fore in all conferences and peaceable de- 
bates among the nations in Europe, the 
ballance of power muſt ever be the ſtand · 
ard, that all property and poſſeſſion, as 
well as friendſhip and alliances are to be 
weightd by. What elſe could have juſti- 


fy'd our demands for the demolition of _ 


Dunkirk? Many who ſame time ago com- 
plain'd that the garriſon of Gibraltar was 
an exceſſive charge to us, and that in 
time of peace it was of no manner of uſe; 
ſeem now highly concern d at the very ſur- 
miſe, that we are to part with a fortteſs 
o: that importance. I pretend to no fore - 
ſight, but I ſhall wonder ſhould the reſt 
of the powers of Europe let it remain in 
our poſſeſſion. 

THIS I am fare of, FE it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſaſety of our trade, that: 
it ever ſhould be in the hands of a nation 
ſo powerful in ſhipping as either the Dateh 
or the French, and I am afraid they will 
think themſelves obliged to lay the ſame 
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us. There are artful people who, fore- 
ſeeing this, make a handle of it, for mu- 
murs and diſcontent, by inſinuating that 
whenever we part with Gibraltar, it nuiſt 
be by the negleck or treachery of the mi- 
niſtry. If we conſider how ſelfiſh and ob- 
ſtinate moſt people are, and how little 
they would part with any thing they think 
their own, it can be no difficult task to 
make the multitude fall in with theſe no- 
tions, who can't make a difference between 

the poſſeſſions of private petſons, where 

the ſame law governs all, and thoſe of ſo- 
vereign ſtates and kingdoms, that are on- 
ly accountable to Gap. Gibraltar is in 
Spain, as mich as Portſmouth is in Great 

- Britain, and whoever may prove a. better 
title to it than the Spaniards, none are fit- 

ter in the Quadruple Alliance to be poſſeſs d 

of it, and give leſs umbrage to the neigh- 

i bouring powers. If theſe criticks on the 
pablick management were in earneſt, and 
really animated by the love of their coun- 
try, they would never publickly exagge · 
rate the great moment that place is of- 
and how vaſtly advantageous it would be 


to Great Britain on many accounts, in caſe 
of 


\ 
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of a rupture with her allies ; but conſider, 
that every article prov'd on this. bend ig dis 
argument put in the mouths of the al- 
lies for the 1 — of our keep 
8 ing it. be 205 As 

GREAT cauſes of Abet may like 
vile be avoided, by forbearing- to meddle 
with what is above, or at leaſt-foreign to 
us; it is ill manners for ſubjects to pry 
into the family affairs of their: kings; their 
paſtimes, their pleaſures and diverſions, 
have nothing to do with the ſtate; but is 
ic religion that awakens our care? then 
why are we inſincere? We rail at concu- 
bines in one prince, who is very moderate 
in his amours; in him the want of chaſti - 
ty is a heinous ſin, it eclipſes all his good 
qualities, and is a ſubject we can never 
have done with; when at the ſame time 
we extol the good ſenſe, the politeneſs, 
the majeſty, and are always laviſh in the 
praiſes on the memory, without ever men- 
tioning as a reproach the incontinency of. 
another prince, whofe ' life was an entire, 
ſcene of unlawful love, and rambling, laſ- 
civiouſneſs at a vaſt expence, os on 
= 1 of — 1 
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Wr we have put the beſt conſtructi- 
au en things, they will admit of, and ſtill 
meet with grievances that are real, and 
which every reaſonable man wogld: with. 
to have redreſs'd, there is a happineſs in; 
endeavouring to exrenuate rather than ag- 


gravate them. Are we angry, that the 
king is advis'd by ſo many ſtrangers, that 


ſhould value ſuch complaints in our ad- 

verſariet, if we were in favour, and the 
king made uſe of us. We ſhould not for- 
get what we anſwered to them a confide- 
rable part of the laſt reign: it is very 


hard every private perſon may order 


his family as he pleaſes, without be- 


ing controul'd, and the King of Great 
Britain ſhould not have the liberty of chu - 


ſing his own ſervants. I will eaſily grant, 
that it is not pleaſant to à nation, to ſec 


much wealth divided among foreigners, 
but we have this comfort, that they can 
only be ſo for. themſelves; their poſterity 


will by the ſame wick ours. "Moſt of our 
fore- 


Md 


His. miniſtry engroſs him to themſelves, 
and that none of our friends can get into 
places of truſt or profit, let us examine 
. our ſelves, and confider how much we 


ſorefathers were once ſtrangers, but the 
firſt children, they begot here, were EA. 
gli. When courtiers, chat are foreigners, | 
enrich 'themſelyes with "our money, "theit 
heirs ſpend it amorig us, and che ſons of- 
ten with the ſame application, that the fa 
thers ſcrap'd it together. | 
B v T {ſhould this be a real caſe of 
complaint, thoſe, who have no ambition 
to be great, Kine fren: who ſcorn to ha 
beholden to-any thing but their own 
duſtry for à livelfkdod, and all that Fry 
neither cririge, nor beg for a maintenance, 
having nothing to do with it. They are 
only oourtiers, or fuch as would be ſo, 
that can be affected by it. In behalf of 
them, let us caſt an eye on the remedy 
they preſcribe, and which ſo many of us 
hanker after in feat and ſilence, I mean. 
the Pretender, It is manifeſt at firſt view, 
that this cannot eaſe us: - for if we cannot 
bear the king's gtatifying 'a few of his 
countrymen, Bow ſhould we have patience, 
or be able to diſcharge all the obligati- 
ons the Pretender has made in fo many 
countries? what papiſt in Europe is he 
not infebte@to 7 1 don't mean for their 


pray 
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prayers: and hearty wiſhed only: he has 
receiv d ſubſtantial. benefits from French- 
men, Spaniards, Italian, and others, and 
whenever he is able to heſtow any fayours, 
great part of Polaud muſt come in for a 
ſhare. 1 

F Tuxsx conſiderations 1 ack would be 
of little weight with many; what if our 
purſes pay for it they would ſay, our 
conſciences ſhall, be cas d; indeſeaſible, he- 
reditary, right ſhall , take place: tell us 
but, what we ſhall do to get him. Here 
indeed is the difficulty. To obtain this 
mighty bleſſing, we mult in the firſt place 
break the oath of allegiance, . which we 
have taken to the king. But zealous people 
will not ſcruple. to forſwear themſelves tor 
conſcience ſake, and if it be a fin, there 
are clergymen enougli in . England, that 
will ablolve; them of it, even before it is 
committed. In the ſecond we muſt raiſe 
a rebellion and fight for him: ; the Qua. 
druple Alliance ſeems not very favourable 
for ſuch attempts; and if the Pretender 
could find a foreign force to bring him hi- 


ther, there is leſs doubt that king GeoKGE 


vn the other hand would have allies to 
0 | x aſſiſt 


LO 


e l eee 
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amt him, © who" woulll always augmenk 
their forces] as" tlie leds of the Pm 
der encreas'd. What havock would | this 
make of the kingdom, and when would 
dur miſery: be at an end? Can we imn- * 
gine that either His majeſty, or the prince, 
on any difiſter, would leave us as the Pres 
render leſt Sovtland* "1 hey are neither 7 
them counted cowards as ever I heard of, 
and we have no teaſop to think either of 
them very (chatigenble, bat they 2 wry 
upon a thing. 
Many years might we abr ber bos 


ching but dry blows; for the probability 


of conqueſt is not on the Pretender's fide, 


and if his friends wete much more nume- | 


rous,, and their power greater than they 
are, his caſe would be at beſt but very 
hazardous. But what fhall we venture all 
this for? What is the end the malecon- 
tents propoſe of their labours? and what 
the mighty prize to be vbtain'd? The 
Pretender, whoſe birth is at beſt but du- 
bious, a popiſh bigot, who never was ac-, 
quainted with men that underſtood, or da- 
red to ſpeak of liberty, and has cooverſed 
from his cradle with the groſſeſt flatterers, 
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and the moſt ſlaviſn aſſertors of arbitrary 
powers What a ſenpg is here for declama. 
tion ! but che cauſe I plead for ſtands in 
need of no rhetorick, ot any other imbel- 
liſhenent. We want to be happy, and our 
felicity is to, depend. ungen che wildom of 
our choice: the queſtion is, whether we 
Mall be contented with the preſent- eſta. 


bliſhmenr, and the bleſſings, which it is 
in our power to enjoy under it in peace 


and tranquillity, or or renounce. both to 80 
in quelt of an eutopia to be look d for in 


a evolution that in; all human probability 
will ; never . de brought about, and of 
which the very attempt, whether the 
thing it ſelf be compaſs d or not, cannot 
coſt leſz, if made with. any vigor or re- 
ee chan Ye: - of at leaſt half che 
nation. 
LET us x compare all the petty grievances 
and, apprehenſions, both real and imagi- 
nary, the ſevereſt ſtate-critick can pretend 
the nation to labour under, to the certain 
and ſubſtantial calamities, that ever muſt 
attend national :diſcord and civil wars, and 
after that I leave any rational creature to 
| aid Ae of the tuo is moſt eligible. 


1 ſhall 
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fortumes and no — that , hays mo 
ſubſtance, or any proſpeck of getting, but 


when every body loſes, by publick troubles 


and, inteſtine brojls: for I have not pay 


eee ee is ready to 
go upon the high way, complain of the 
church's danger; or a villain, Who would 
be a falſe evidence for half a crown tell us 


on the leaſt diſaſter, that the land can ex- 
pelt no bleſſing till the right heir is re- 
ſtor d again. 
Wren we ſtall have carefully exarnin'd 
the fate of our affairs, and 10: far cons 
quer'd our prejudices as not to ſuffer our 


ſelyes to be deluded any longer by falſe 


appearances, the proſpett. of happineſs will 
be before us. Io expect miniſtries. with- 
out faults, and courts without vices, is 
grofly betraying our ignorance of human 
allairs. Nothing under the fun is perfect: 

human. life it ſelf is a; mixture of good 
and evil: no mortal can be compleatly hap · 
py, and none are fo miſerable, but they 


might ſtill be worſe. There is happineſs 


in knowing the varrom "bounds of tempo- 
ral felicity, and the ſureſt way to content 


1 ſhall only exclude. thaſe of deſperateg 
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is to moderate out deſires. Where chic 
divides the people, the 7 heats of parties 


- muſt be troubſeſome, and the government 
will ever find it a difficult task to keep 
| them quiet; but even ſchiſm * has its uſes, 


and orthodoxy it ſelf is not without incon- 
venieneies: but what madneſs is it, that 


men ſhould chuſe to be wretched, becauſe 


they cannot be compleatly happy! | 
TRA we cannot agree in one thing, 
ought not to be a reaſon to make us dit- 


* The hes of Bügland, by being PER pon the 
Schiſmaticks and upbraiding them with want of 
learning, have. rais's themſelves ſuch formidable ene 
mies as are not eaſily anſwer d; and again, the diſſen- 
ters by prying into the lives, and diligently watching 
al! the afionr of their powerful antagoniſit, render thoſe 
of the eft abliſbed churth more cautious of giving offence, 
than in all probability qhey would be, if they had no ma- 
liciour everlookers to fear. It Is very much owing t4 
the great number of Hugonots, that have alway: 
been in France, till the late extirpation of them, that 
that kingdom has a leſt diſſolute, and more learned 
clergy to beaſt of, than any Roman catholick country. 
The tlergy of thet church are mo where” more ſovereign 
than in Italy, an1 therefore no where more debauch'd ; 
nor any where more ignorant than they- are in Spain, 
becauſe their dofrine is mo where 120 oppor a. hw 
of the Bees. p. 63... A , 

fer 


0 r 


fo in every ching elſe. Where che governs : 


are prohibited, mo ay ſects may live toger, | 
what monſieur Baile fays of arguments 


ling but where the magiſtrate is remiſa 


e d by their own innentions. Nie in. the 


of Nabend! Ha, — 40¹ 


ment is ſteddy, che clergy. of all commu- 
nions kept in awe, and religious diſputes, 


ther in good harmony. When men Who 
have -perſecuted others come to labour un- 
der the ſame affliction, they ſind. it true, 


for perſecution, and in ſomes places in Ger- 
many, people of differ ent religions make 
ule of the ſame churches, without quarrel» 


in- curbing. the licentiouſneſs of. div ines, 

the leaſt diſſerences in religion may 3 
cauſe of endleſs troubles... Of this Ham- 
burg, the moſt conſiderable of all. the Hans, 
towns, is a deplorable. inſtance: that great. 
and opulent city. has been tore by divilions, 
and perplex d. wich tumults and. inſurrecti- 
. 0 many Wars, ſuſtain d "ak loſſes 


, 


* e 1 t pe, * — Rr ana 
carcaſſes, aud all kind of machines of war. . Thoſe that 
make uſe of them firſt araw great advantages from them;, * 
and whilf they ave the ſtrongeſt things go very well _ 
b them; but when they ave the weakeſt theyrave de. 
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imities, and at this day la- 
bours ſtill under the miſery of ciyil dit. 
cord, which are altogether owing to, and 
never had any other cauſe than the un- 


bridled zeal of furious preachers. 


_ Z HERE will ever be perſecution whilt 


there are clergymen, and the laity will not 


interpoſe, and take the means from” them. 
The ſword of juſtice, and the power of 
puniſhing, ought never to be divided or 


truſted into any other hands but the go- 


vernment's, I have Hinted at this often, 
but cannot help touching upon it again 
in this place, ſince no nation can be happy, 
where this maxim is not obſerv'd. All 


magiſtrates in their ſuperiour wiſdom ſhould 


be fachers to the publick; and the kindeſt 


behaviour they can ſhew their ſubjects is, 


what prudent perſons make uſe of to their 
children. They never ſuffer them to han- 
dle any thing that might be hurtful to 
themſelves or others: ſhould a child cry 
for a knife, the father rather than indulg- 
ing him would remove it farther out of 


| his way; and ſhould he be more than or- 


dinary froward, and by his bawling di- 


ſturb the family as well as himſelf, oy o- 
EO: er 
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ther would think it to be his duty to make 


him hold his tongue. Clergymen may be 
overcome by human paſſion, be violent, 
and rave, whilft their zeal is hot, but as 

ſoon as they are cool again, if they have 
any 'goodneſs in them, they'll thank us}, 
that we have hindred them from ding 


miſchief to others, and themſelves too. 
Tu laity ſhould be ever upon their 


guard againſt arguments for perſecution: 
che clergy look ypon the bible as their 
own, and there is hardly a text in it, 


which moſt divines cannot diſcover a mean - 
ing in for their purpoſe. We find in Gene- 


#s, that Sarah quarrell d with Hagar, and. 


made her leave the honſe, who would 


think, that this ever ſhould have been 
made a type of orthodoxy and ſchiſm, 
and be alledg'd as an apology for perſe- 


cution? yet the copious and imaginative 


— of St. Aaguſiin found this ſecret in 


He maintain'd, by Sarah's conduct 
roller Hagar, that the true church 


might inflict chaſtiſements on the falſe” 
But nt 


one, exile 1t, torment it, oc. 


2 0 Baile's dune in the Ab Ages 
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ever is quoted: from the Old Teſtament, 
we may be aſſured from the New, that if 
it be capable of deſtroying charity and 
the publick peace, it can never be rightly 
apply d; and the laity that have ſufſer d 
by civil wars, on religious accounts, may 
meet with a better text for their pur- 
poſe in the prophet * Hoſea, than any the 
alergy can, alledge for. diſcord. or. perſe· 
eution. 

Ir we are in love with true religion, 
let every one endeavour to ſubdue his 
paſſions. for the love of God, and dili- 
gently}. labour. at the amendment of his 
own life, and never attack others on that 
Fore. before he has made a. conqueſt of 
bimſelf. 
on, ſauls,, we ought, ever to ſuſpect our 


Teal, to convert others. Feu men, lays a 


noble. b author, are ſo ignorant of human 
nature, and what they hold in common with 


their kind as not to. comprehend, that where: 
great. vehemence is. expreſs'd by, any one in, 


whas relates ſolely to anot ber, "tis ſeldom, 
without ſure Private intereſt. af bjs.0wn. 


«. Hoſea, chap. vi. v. 9. 
ts Loyd Shaftsb. . Ch. racteriſt, 


4 


Whilſt we are neglectful, of our, 
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Bur ben a man, neglecting all = 
mon civilities,  ſhews himſelf on all ac-{ 
od ſpitefal and vexatious to his neigh- 
bours, when he hires the mob to. break. 
his windows, and, rejoice, at every misſor- 
tune that befals him, how can we believe 
him ſincere, When he pretends to have 
2 very great concern, and nothing more, 
at heart than his eternal welfare? What 
can be more impious to GO p, or baſe 
to men, than to profeſs religious mo- 
tives. for what we plainly feel our ſelves 
prompted to by mln. hatred. 
and averſion ?? | 
To promote real zoodnel, and, he. A 
happy nation every. ſubject ought to aſſiſt, 
the, magiltrate; in endeavouring to ſuppreſs 
vice and immorality, and be. chiefly ſol- 
licitous to dilcourage them by his own, 
example; and as on the one hand the au- 
daciouſnels of fiery pulpiteers ſhould be re- 
ſtrain d, ſo on the other, all ſcurrilous 
jeſts ad, witticiſms, that can any ways 
tend to depreciate the. holy. function of 
divines, and render it leſs -beneficial, to us, 
mould be prohibited under penalties; and 
here I. would clude all who diſſent. from 
* ax "is, 


* 


| becauſe they would look upon themſelves 


Js Of National Happineſs” 
vs as well us che orthodox: Eirſt to to- 


lerate, and aſterwards to ſcoff at a reli- 
gion, is Afronting Gop either the one way 


or the other: religion, and whatever is 


facred, can never become 0 r ob- 
jelts of Miene. 
PR OP HANENE:zS and iereligion Above 
all thould be ſeverely” puniſhed; and the 
moſt ſublime wit, if prophane, ſhould ne- 
ver be preferr'd in the ſtate, much leſs in 
the church, in any part of the king's do- 
minions. "Theſe are the ſureſt ways to 
promote peace and happineſs, at leaſt a- 
mong the laity; if divines will continue 
their diſputes, let us not ſuffer our ſelves 
to be drawn into their quarrels, with this 
aſſurance, that whoever is guided by a 
true chriſtian ſpirit, - will ever prefer an 
mn to a pound of victory. 
WHEN we have left off all religious de- 
bates, and conquer'd the over-officious con- 
cern we have for other mens conſciences, 
it would be another happineſs, if we could 
cure our ſelves of a piece of pride, which 


is often the occaſion of à vaſt deal of 


folly. Some men only belong to a party, 
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+; inconſiderable without it; it furniſhes 
them indeed. with frequent opportunities 
of ſhewing their wit, honour, ſteddineſs, 
mrelligence, and reading, which they know . 
got where to look- for any where, elſe 
but then often it cauſes them à thouſand 
diſquiets fot nothing: anzargument. begun 
in jeſt, if warmly maintain d, becomes 
earneſt, and trifling diſputes daily produce 
ſubſtantial enmities.* I could excuſe à man, 
who chuſes a fide} and ſtands up for. it 
wich obſtinacy to oblige his cuſtomers, his 
relations, or a friend, Whom he has ſome 
expedtation ſrom; but it is unpardonable, 
that à man ſhould be ſerious and vehe- 
ment to maintain à cauſe, which in the 
firſt place he is conſcious he. knows no- 
thing of, in the ſecond is ſure he never 
can, or ſo much as propaſes to get any 
thing by, in behalf of others, whom he 
never was acquainted with, and oſten never 
ſaw or heard ſpoke of, but with the ut- 
molt partiality, and ſuch as deſpiſe; him, 
and would not dirty their: ſnhocs to ſave 
him from changing, unleſs chey were paid 
ſor it. Could we leave ſtateſmen to fight 
their own battles, and prove their own - 
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or bribing, over à bottle of Champaign, 
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virtues and good qualities, abundance of 
miſchief night be prevented. Men have 


bad their heads broke for defending the 


Honeſty of a" courtier, who at the ſame 
time was. a bed with another man's wife, 


amother miniſter: ans ren er his 
Tur laft E Gull peak of, I hin 


| defirable for our happineſs, is to have both 


the will and. capacity of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the evils that befal us from the 
faults of others, and thoſe: we ſuffer on 
the ſcore of our on. Some are beggar'd 
by cards or dice; ſome by cocks: or hor- 


ſes; the ſubſtance of others is melted a- 


way in wine and debauchery: the ſpench 
thrift is undone at Bath, the miler in 
Change- Alley; and. many, not remarkably 
vicious, that yet for want of application 


to buſineſs, and following it with that in. 
 duſtry and vigilance their callings require, 
can never thrive in the: world, are ruin d 


by ſloch, ſupineneſs or. indolence., Theſe 
are generally. the men who. complain molt 
of milmanagements in publick affairs, and 


* their conſtant murmurs againſt mini. 
"OF." | 1 ſtries 
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Of National Happineſs, 409 —WY 
ftries and- governments, keep off the chas 
green they would feel, ſhould. they reflect 
on the real cauſe of their misfortunes, II 
theſe- were ſet aſide, che nation would 
be eas d of a "your multirade of com- 
b plaints. J 
| FROM what has id Rid, it is n 

feſt, that on the one hand the greateſt - 
„part of our complaints. are frivolous and 
onreaſonable; that on the other, for grie- 
vances more real, we have remedies of 
great efficacy, ic we would make uſe of 
them, and conſequently, that it is our 
1 own faults, if, in the fruition of ſo many - 
native bleſſings, we enjoy not as much hap. 
pineſs as the condition of mortals is - fuls 
KN of. 
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BDAS pull down 4 Perſian 1 tems 


Page 143. 

Abelians, Hereticks, nds married, and fore 
bid: alk carnal cmmerro, 202. t Jin. 

Acontius' (James) 223. 

Adam, his crime deriv'd from the hore ge 

bibjtion, 15. Wt” 

Adamites, bhereticks, that were nals at dls | 

Vine worſhip, 203. Vifferenth ſpoke of, 1 

{ern ar Amſterdam; 20c' .; 

Alexander bifbop of « Fs OR 74. 

A the emperor, his mixed worſhip, 2550 

Aldhelme (St.) bis maſtery over the Neſb, 21 Te, 

Allatius (Leo) 252, 239. 


Amable (Ct.) the ſun waited on bim 46 4 
ſervant, 166. 


Ambroſe (S. ) ſtopt the ' emperor, 14% . 
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» not fo in a tritt h, i,, 
Amphilochns, his Jp, eg N | | 
Amſterdam, the bebavjour between the 15 
and laiiy in thut Cio, 3999p... : 
Anabaptiſts, 206. Different ſects of them, 221. 
Slander d by the Calviniſts, 213. Their 
*. books of mariym, 53. Perſecuted as much 
by the Lutherans and Calviniſts, as they 
2 Ay. the 71 piſts, P ＋ How treated 
| | 1 358 "4 F 4 
1 450 (the modern) 269. Their conver- 
Fons, ibid. and 220. 
Arius, 74. Baniſb d, and his books burnt, 77. 
-* Recall d," and bis "charges bore, ib. 
Arians, how uſed in the council of Nice, 80. 
Arimanius, 114. | 
Arguments, the iq” hk made: W by all par- 
ties, 42, 258. 77 prove the' church the 
ſame in all religions, 156, 265. Againſt 
* civil wars, 274. Againſt ſecution, 403. 
| Athanaſius (Fr,) called an in/olent, proud; trou- 
bleſame fallow by Conſtantine the great, 7. 
Acheiſm, A common. flander\ among di- 
Vines, . Compo d to gun powder, 229. 
Atheiſts, ſpeculative and practical, 4, 3. Cas 1. 
tion 75 calling men thei, 3- b 
4 Attila 5 = with fear, 148. 
Attributes of God, 71. 
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Auguſtin (S:) was 4 Manichean before his 
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I Babylas. Gd pred in dt Chryſoltom, 1423 
Baronius (Cardinal) blames-the fathers, iq i. 
Baſil (Ct.) bir anſwer 70 the Marcionites in- 
. ſufficient, os. ; 
Behaviour: brpveen churebines and. diſſenters} 
recommended 70" both. pu ties, 16 31866." 
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